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Editorial Notes 

P LANNING is naturally repugnant to many people, in the realm 
of action as well as of thought (assuming such realms to exist 
and to be separable). It is therefore not altogether surprising 
that there should still be no adequate map of the Roman Empire, none 
indeed so informative as the graphic representation of it compiled in 
the 6th century and now in the National Library at Vienna. The 
reason is not far to seek ; there Is a great gulf fixed between the 
historian and the cartographer. The historian deals with the written 
word, which is both the subject matter of his researches and the vehicle 
that conveys his discoveries to the world at large. He resides as a 
rule in Universities and has little or no contact with the makers of maps. 
Cartographers, on the other hand, are paid to produce maps for the 
use of soldiers, motorists, hikers, and others who use them to find 
their way about. The technique of map-production is a closed and 
uncut book to most historians ; and the realm of history is one that 
the cartographer seldom has the time or even the desire to explore. 
Between the two professions, however, there is of course no antagonism ; 
there is merely lack of contact, and perhaps of any recognition tliat such 
contact might be mutually profitable. 

<L*C V*t 

It was with some knowledge of these facts that the present writer 
proposed in 1928 the compilation, by international collaboration, of a 
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Map of the Roman Empire on a scale of i ; i ,000,000 (about i6 miles 
to the inch). The basis for the publication of such a map existed in 
the shape of the International Map of the World on the same scale* 
though it is significant of the gulf referred to above that no one of the 
historians and archaeologists now compiling this (Roman) map had 
ever heard of the Internationa) Map. {For tills state of affairs the 
cartographers must surely accept some of the responsibility). So far 
as the area of the Roman Empire is concerned the International ^ 
map is already available, only a few of the 52 sheets (and those not 
important ones) still remaining unpublished, 

ot *M at 

'Hie proposal met with a good response, especially in Italy ; and 
as the outcome of further conferences a definite programme of work 
was adopted. The organization was at first in the hands of the Inter¬ 
national Geographical Union, at whose Congress in Cambridge the 
proposal was made. In 1931, however, the scheme was entrusted to 

the Centra! Bureau of the International - map, whose headquarters 

are located at Southampton, at the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. 
In 1932 the President of the Bureau, Brigadier Winterbotham, received 
an invitation from the Italian Government to attend a conference of all 
those who had hitherto participated in the scheme. The conference 
took place in Rome in November last and was generally agreed to be a 
great success, 

iM y* 

Representatives of Italy, Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain 
and Portugal were present and representatives of other countries 
invited were only prevented from attending by reasons of a professional 
or geographical character. At the formal meetings the practical 
difficulties encountered by the compilers of the map were pooled and 
discussed, and the suggestions made were voted upon and adopted, 
either unanimously or (in a few minor instances) by a majority vote, 
'there was one matter which was agreed upon without discussion and 
with unanimous enthusiasm, and that was the character of the 
welcome extended to the conference by the Italian Government. 
Everyone conspired to make the visit both enjoyable and profitable. 
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Excursions were organized to tin: principal archaeological sites—in 
Rome itself, at Ostia and at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and it was 
agreed by all members of the conference that Italy is now an 
archaeologists* paradise. 

Specimens of the seven sheets of the map already printed were 
presented ; these will now be published and put on sale at an early 
date. (The maps can be obtained from official agents in each country, 
the agent in Great Britain being Mr Edward Stanford, Long Acre, 
London, w.c. i). After the conference one of the British representa¬ 
tives visited Vienna, Budapest and Basel and obtained the collaboration 
of archaeologists and historians in Austria, Hungary and Switzerland. 
It should further be stated that the Egyptian Government is actively 
cooperating and hopes shortly to produce a sheet of the map. The 
scheme has therefore passed from the realm of abstract ideas to that of a 
concrete undertaking ; it is producing what it was intended to produce ; 
and there is no reason why it should not be carried to a successful 
conclusion w ithin a reasonable lapse of time, provided it is not thwarted 
by events in the outside world of affairs. 

** dt «*t 

A correspondent has asked us to express an opinion about the 
' proper function of local societies using the word 1 local 1 in contrast 
to 1 nationalAs a matter of fact he gave one himself with which we 
are in complete agreement, namely, that it consists in the ‘collection and 
publication of facts without attendant masses of verbiage which attempt 
the collation of ail the various aspects of a given problem \ It is not, 
for instance, necessary to discuss the whole of the British Bronze Age 
when the discovery of a bronze axe is recorded in the Transactions of the 
Stilton and South Lincolnshire Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, to take an imaginary 1 example. Such discussions do not arise 
on such occasions and should be firmly ruled out by the Editor. They 
make it more difficult for the reader to discover the facts, widen 
is what he wants. Irrelevant theorizing has been the besetting 
sin of the local archaeologist from the earliest times, and it is time 
it stopped. 
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Another correspondent suggests a short article on the ethics of 
publication, * For instance, should mention be made of any object 
in a museum which is open to the public without the permission of the 
finder ? It stands to reason, unless the object has been in the museum 
for a long time, that it should not be photographed nor drawn, but 
how long should the interval be before mention of it becomes public 
property ? As a rule, objects kept by a State Museum are immediately 
put on view before the report on them has been issued to the excavator, 
which seems to me to be rather hard on the latter'. Here is a 
practical problem of ethics for the students and professors of Moral 
Philosophy to solve. We leave it there, adding however that we 
cannot undertake to answer, or even acknowledge, letters we may 
receive on the subject. 

oi *JC 

We have received many agreeable communications with reference 
to our 1 domestic ' notes in the December number and we wish to 
thank all those who have already so promptly sent their subscriptions 
for 1933, On several occasions we have pointed out that spontaneous 
payment is a very great help and we would ask attention to the notice 
printed below. 


The Subscription to Antiquity for 1933 is now Due, We 
would remind our Subscribers of the form and envelope 
inserted in the December number for the purpose of remitting 
payments. An early response mil be much appreciated as this 
mil save avoidable trouble in having to send out direct reminders . 

Payment should be made to 

Antiquity, 24 Parkend Road, Gloucester. 
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Archaeology as a Science 

by David Rand all-Mac I ver 

[Dr RandaJj-MicIver'j presidential address on 'The Place of Archaeology as a 
Science', read to Section H of the British Association at York in >931, is so 
import an 1 and of such genera] interest that we sought his permission to print an 
abstract. The Address, which presents in a very acceptable way the scientific aspects 
of Archaeology, deserve* to be widely read anti it is hoped that through cur pages it 
will reach, many who would not otherwise see it. even though it has, owing tn the 
length of the complete text, to be given in an abbreviated form. The full address is 
published, in J The Progress of Science 1 and also in the Report of the British 
Association for 193a, pp. 147-68. In Nature, 24 September, tgja, ia a fuller 
version 'if the' Canons of Archaeological Theory’ than we have been able to prim 
here, and in its issue for 10 September, is a discussion by a noted authority on 
aame aspects 0/ public policy put forward by Dr Rand a!]-Mac l ver,—EuiTOR,’ 

ARCHAEOLOGY, like anthropology, is a very young science, and 
jr\ like anthropology it has grown at a most astonishing rate. In 
the true sense it is scarcely a hundred years old, for its birth may 
be placed about the middle of the last century, unless we are willing to 
give a rather artificial value to that false dawn which came with the 
occupation of Egypt by Napoleon, I should rather prefer to say that 
it begins just about 1850. Lavard was excavating at Nineveh in 1845, 
Boucher de Perthes published his first work on stone implements in 
1841 ; and the entire theory was made known in England in 1858, in 
the same year that Darwin and Wallace read * On the Origin of Species’. 
Keller's work on lake-dwellings appeared in 1854. Lsrtet and Christy 
were doing their chief work in tSbt, and Pigorini from 1863 onwards. 
Schliemann’s excavations of Troy began in 1870. 

inasmuch as it is a study of man and his works, archaeology is 
very closely related to anthropology. What then, we may ask, is the 
precise character of this alliance ? Each deals with man and nothing 
hut man, but from different points of view, so that the two sciences 
are supplementary to one another. Obviously anthropology is the 
wider of the two, for it treats not only of man's material works but also 
of his mental, moral and sociological development. Anthropology 
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moreover totally disregards date and time, it simply studies primitive 
man wherever and w henever he is found ; and primitive man may 
exist and does exist in the twentieth century A.D. as well as in many 
thousands of years before Christ; though he has become rarer in these 
later days anti is not so widely distributed over the earth. Strictly 
speaking, both civilized and uncivilized man should fall equally within 
the range of anthropology, which claims to be nothing less than the 
study of all mankind in every relation, But die latest and more complex 
developments of civilization which are manifest in our own day have 
been appropriated by younger and more specialized sciences such as 
sociology and psychology, so that except for an almost academic 
distinction it may be said that anthropology confines itself to primitive 
man. It has two distinct branches—the one which examines man 
simply as an animal, the other which studies him as a rational animal. 
With the first of these, termed physical anthropology, which is really 
a branch of zoology, our science has very little to ao. It may accept 
and use its results occasionally as a background, but with the same 
detachment that it shows towards zoology or geology. For the interest 
of archaeology is solely in those works which can only be produced by 
man when he has become more or less sapiens. Even ethnology, 
which is physical anthropology as applied to die developed races of 
man, has only a very slight and limited usefulness for the archaeologist. 

From those branches of anthropology, on the other hand, which 
reveal man in his religious, sociological and cultural relations, and 
those which study his arts and crafts, arcltaeology derives the whole of 
its theoretical structure. How intimately the two subjects arc related 
is shown by such a book as .Hollas’s Ancient Hunters , in which, if it 
were not for the headings of the chapters, the reader could hardly' tell 
at any given moment whether it is an ancient or a modern people that 
is being described. Without anthropology, in fact, archaeology would 
be blind of one eye and very short-sighted of the other. For the only 
possible subject of archaeology is the material output of man, die 
visible products of his hands, whether these are shown in agriculture, 
building and other modifications of the surrounding world, or in dtose 
manufactures, arts and crafts by which man improves the conditions 
and amenities of his materia] existence. What man has been thinking 
or feeling, or just why he did any of the things that we find him doing, 
archaeology can never directly ascertain. What it discovers is merely 
the bare fact ; it can never divine the essence of the fact, that which 
gi\es it all its meaning and its interest. For the whole interpretation 
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of the inner meaning and rationale of man’? life we are necessarily 
dependent either on anthropology or on history—that is to say, on 
records and observations of the thought, habits and behaviour of men 
who could be actually studied as living and thinking beings. Without 
the aid of these records archaeology would indeed be a musty science ; 
but when it employs them it is able inferentially and by analogy to 
construct the whole of man’s story from his earliest beginnings to the 
present day. And this reconstruction is not only a book, it is an 
illustrated picture-book, richer than mere anthropology and richer than 
mere history. 

Of the two auxiliary sciences, anthropology and history, the former 
is generally more useful to us, just because it deals with the primitive, 
and ancient man is necessarily more or less primitive, Documentary 
history is very limited in its range ; it gives only a few glimpses of the 
life of ancient times, and covers only a very small section of the immense 
period over which archaeology must range. Occasionally, however, it 
throws a vivid searchlight on times which are especially interesting to 
us as being comparatively near our own, and usefully supplements our 
anthropological knowledge by information as to what civilized people, 
as distinct from savages, thought, felt, and said. Its principal and 
indispensable function, however, is that of proriding a time-scale, 
which cannot be obtained from any other source, even though its 
time-scale only covers a few thousand years. A few thousand years is 
only a small fraction of the time which is included in archaeology. 
The material of this science goes back to the Tertiary period io geology, 
innumerable thousands of years before the first beginnings of writing 
or the first whisperings of tradition. It begins even earlier than 
zoological anthropology, for in the Cheltean, not to speak of pre- 
Chellean, flints we have records of man's handiwork which antedate 
any actually known remains of man himself. For these immeasurably 
remote periods a very rough and inaccurate time-scale, which is, 
however, steadily being improved, lias been provided by geology. It 
is not until about 3,500 years before Christ that this clumsy instrument 
can be replaced by a much finer one derived from inscriptions and 
documentary evidence. Then comes a stage of overlap when the 
interaction of historical tradition and archaeological study is extra¬ 
ordinarily fertile. At this stage we are able to build on our most solid 
foundations, when archaeology synchronizes with written records or 
with the epics, sagas and genealogies which precede them. This, if 
we care to make this distinction, is the period of proto-history as 
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distinct from pre-history. It is the time which is most familiar to 
the general public, and naturally the most attractive. For it illustrates 
the dawn of all those great civilizations, oriental anti classical, which 
enter into the intellectual life and interests of all cultivated people, 
Egypt, Elam and Sumeria, the Crete of Minos, and the Troy and 
Mycenae of Homer arc some of the subjects of this period. 

But archaeology does not end where history begins ; it docs not 
even end when written histories are numerous and fully documented. 
All through the classical periods of Greece and Rome, and all through 
the Middle Ages, history needs and receives the greatest assistance 
from archaeology, Down to at least aj>, jooo archaeology is needed 
as much as documentary evidence for reconstructing the life of any 
people. It is not until written records of ever)' kind are 90 minute in 
character and so abundant in quantity as to cover almost the whole 
field of life that archaeology becomes superfluous. Then gradually it 
gives way, but does not wholly cease to exist until all 'old things 1 
have been replaced by new and modern things, which is almost the time 
of our own generation. 

The organization of archaeology may be treated under tliree 
headings. First there is the collection of the material in the field and 
the recording of it, Secondly there is the housing, conservation and 
exhibition of this material in museums. Thirdly there is the compar¬ 
ative study of all such material, and the digesting and dissemination of 
the results in books of synthesis and popularization. Each of these 
activities demands separate consideration. 

The collection of material in the first instance is due to the work 
of the explorer. He may either travel through a country observing 
its visible features and monuments, or he may seek to discover new 
materia] by excavating what has been hidden underground, either 
deliberately in tombs and treasuries or accidentally by the accumulation 
of sand and soil over the deserted ruins of ancient buildings. At the 
presen 1 moment our chief attention is centred on excavation and our 
most sensational results are being obtained thereby, Recent excava¬ 
tions in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and India are of vivid interest 
to ever)' cultivated person. As one who has excavated for a good 
many years and has had constant opportunities of studying all aspects 
of the excavator s problems, 1 have been able to form some very clear 
ideas as to die policy and general necessities of science in this regard. 
First there are one or two elementary axioms, which were once generally 
ignored, but are now so universally recognized that they need only be 
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mentioned and emphasized as axioms, The most important of these 
is that no person who is not qualified by special knowledge and study 
should ever be allowed to excavate at all. And since individuals are 
not impartial judges of their own capacity, this comes to mean that no 
one must excavate unless he is endorsed by a scientific institution or 
3 t least by a committee of scientific men. This necessity is explicitly 
recognized almost everywhere, though I can remember some flagrant 
instances of the violation of the rule even in these last few years. It is 
a mile, however, which can admit of no exceptions. The days are long 
past when the looting of sites for the amusement or personal profit of 
a private individual could be tolerated, and no government with any 
pretensions to enlightenment will ever again allow it. But various 
countries which have only recently arrived at autonomy may need 
warning in this respect, and it would be well that public opinion 
should be fully alive to the danger. Powerful interests, both individual 
and political, are often enrolled against our science, and we may some¬ 
times regret that there is no scientific League of Nations to which we 
might appeal. 

Let us consider what happens and what ought to happen when 
a museum, a university, or a scientific body of any kind sends out its 
duly qualified explorer. Both explorer and employers have certain 
perfectly clear duties to discharge, and 1 suggest that on one side these 
are not sufficiently recognized. It is the explorer’s business not only 
to furnish his home museum with collections of valuable specimens, 
but also to make the most complete study of all the conditions under 
which they are found and to publish this study in the fullest possible 
form. But here he is very often fettered by the unthinking or deliber¬ 
ately selfish egotism of his employers. A great deal of pressure is 
often brought to bear on the explorer to make him not only excavate 
the most lucrative sites, which may be quite legitimate, but to neglect 
the less attractive and remunerative parts of his concession. This is 
so notorious that I need not quote instances. 1 prefer rather to recall 
the admirable public spirit shown by a great American institution, 
which ungrudgingly and uncomplainingly supported its representative 
through several years of expensive and quite unremunenitive trenching 
which he judged to be necessary. And it is pleasant to relate that this 
generosity was rewarded by the eventual discovery of prizes which 
excelled iheir wildest dreams. 

If it is the explorer’s duty fully to study and record whatever he 
finds, it is a duty which is never neglected in these enlightened days by 
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any scientist at all worthy of tlve name. But it is not quite so invariably 
a part o! his creed that the privilege of exploration carries with it the 
implied promise to publish, and to publish quickly and fully. The 
record oi British archaeologists is very honourable in this respect, and 
there is hardly any important field-work that has not been published 
or is not in process of publication. A great deal of credit for tliis 
happv state of things must be given to the doyen of British excavators. 
Sir F Eindere Petrie, who has never failed, in 3pite of every ohstade, to 
furnish a published account of his field-work within the shortest 
possible time of its completion. J his example and the growing 
pressure of public opinion have been verv effective in Great Britain, 
but several continental countries have fallen far short of our standard! 
Jus sometimes the fault of the individual, sometimes of the institution, 
1 here are some men who direct workmen admirably, but seem to be 
seized with paralysis at any mention of publication. And there are 
many institutions which make no provision and take no thought for rite 
publication of their material, once it has been safely hoarded in their 
exhibition rooms. Now let me be perfectly outspoken on this matter. 
1 nat explorations should be made and left unpublished is a disaster, 
and ii the explorer or his employers are responsible for this failure it 
is 4 cmne Nothing can take the place of publication * Notes, drawings, 
photographs and plans, however elaborate and careful, are of very 
limited usefulness except to the man who made them and who can alone 
interpret them, ft is an error even to suppose that a literary executor 
can take over the material and produce a satisfactory result. If an 
archaeologist does not bring out his material, or at least fully prepare 
|t tor publication, in his own lifetime, a great part of ii is irretrievably 
lost to the world, J 

This being the case, the institution which obtains a site for excava¬ 
tion ought to guarantee the expenses of a reasonable publication and 
ought to bind its excavator by contract to publish, f may quote as an 
example my personal experience with an institution which appreciated 

r - y a " d **??}*• January of 1907 1 accepted a contract 
\Mth the Lmversity of Pennsylvania to conduct excavations in Egypt 
and northern Sudan. The term was fixed at five years, and" the 
University stipulated that before the lapse of these five years l should 
have prepared for publication a full report of all the results. In 
Hftng ft^ pr ° VlSl0n * stipulated on my side that the University 

" , °" 1 " m J rr l i 8 hl " ri " every illustration 

1 might deem necessary. No obstacles were allowed to stand in 
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the way, and the contract was precisely fulfilled on both sides. I 
consider that such an undertaking ought to l>e given by even* institution 
that sends its man into the field, and that this should be so fully recog¬ 
nised that the excavator need not even have to propose it. 

There is still one more consideration in regard to the exploration 
of sites which is very little appreciated. The wisdom of one generation, 
even if it be our own, is inadequate to foresee all possible problems, 
Therefore, whenever the circumstances allow, a portion of ever)' site 
should be left unexplored and reserved for future study, The advant¬ 
ages of this are manifest; let me quote only two examples. The 
results obtained at Pompeii within the last ten years have been so 
revolutionary that they have put all the old standard hooks out of date, 
If this city had been cleared at one sweep when first discovered all this 
knowledge would have been lost, owing to the imperfections of the 
methods then in use. The proper technique has only gradually been 
evolved. On the other hand, the frantic rush to explore all lake- 
dwellings in the third quarter of the last century barely left Vouga 
enough material for the studies which he has just completed. Had 
they been all destroyed by the first excavators the mistaken opinions 
launched seventy years ago would have been stereotyped for ever. 

The second aspect of an archaeologist 's activities is museum work. 
Sometimes the same man who has formed a collection in the field will 
be placed in charge of it in a museum. This is a very happy arrange¬ 
ment and ensures that the most minute and intelligent attention will 
be given to everything that has been found. More often, however, 
the museum curator is a person who stays at home, and acts as the 
recipient and custodian of the collections that are brought to him. 

IIow he treats these collections must be to a great extent determined 
by the circumstances and the accommodation at his disposal. Our 
greatest museums in England and on the Continent are in many in¬ 
stances so overcrowded, and so (tampered by an excess of concentrated 
material, that it is useless to lay down ideal rules for them. The only 
hope for a realty rational treatment of them is that they should be 
broken up into a number of smaller units ; this may for the moment 
be impracticable, but should certainly be borne in mind as the ideal 
at which any really systematic policy would aim. 

In countries like Italy, with its traditional liberality towards science 
and art, or America, which starts in at a later stage with great resources 
and no hampering accumulation from past years, a genuinely systematic 
arrangement is possible. From the point of view of an excavator many 
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of the kalian museums art ideally arranged. The results of any given 
excavation are kept together in a single room, and each tomb and deposit 
is placed in a separate division of a case, carefully marked off from its 
neighbours. The effect of this is that a student can go into the museum 
at Florence or Bologna with the excavator's report in his hand, and 
study every paragraph with the objects in front of him. Even when 
the objects have Seen incompletely published I have been able to make 
a fairly systematic record of them from the mere contents of the cases 
thirty years after the work had been done. In the Egyptian depart¬ 
ment of the Metropolitan Museum at New York the deposits are not 
so rigidly kept in series—which is, indeed, difficult unless the available 
space is almost unlimited—but the same ideal has been borne in mind. 
The exhibition, therefore, can be used as an illustration of the actual 
excavation. Moreover, New York has gone far beyond any other 
institution in popularizing its exhibition. Photographs illustrating the 
stages ot the excavation, abundant and detached labels and descriptions 
Of the objects, and resumes of periods and styles of work make the 
collection an illustrated picture-book which has an immediate appeal 
for the public. 

Many of our own museums might follow this example with 
advantage. A recent Government Commission, as you are aware, has 
published its reports on the museums in England. Amongst other 
things it remarks on the discouraging truth tltat the public does not 
seem to want museums. The same might be said of many places on 
the Continent. Now as conditions are at present, I must confess to 
having a good deal of sneaking sympathy with the public. A few 
institutions, like the British Museum and South Kensington, as well 
as a small number of enlightened provincial museums up and down 
me country, have published admirable handbooks, instituted popular 
lectures, ami encouraged popular demonstrations bv expert guides, 
yet these are only a very smalt minority. Whether in'Great Britain or 
on the Continent the visitor to a museum, other than a gallery of 
pictures or sculpture, is merely left to drown in an uncharted sea of 
unintelligible cases. We can scarcely blame him if he objects to being 
drowned and rushes out into the fresh air. It is not the public but the 
management of the museum which is to blame. In America it would 
e quite untrue to say that the public does not want museums. On 
any holiday the Metropolitan in New York is crowded to overflowing 

'( P e PP^- . an ^ poor, educated and uneducated, 

who show the most intelligent interest. 
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In order to popularize museums, however, a totally false start has 
been made in many places. With the mistaken idea that the ordinary 
man can appreciate art but cannot appreciate science, a number of 
institutions have been founded which are called Museums of Art and 
Science. The title might be allowed if it did not dictate the policy. 
But the policy has generally been to subordinate science, and presently 
almost to thrust it out of doors. The local magnate who has bought a 
few pictures for his own home, togeliter with copies of the Apollo 
Belvedere and similar works which arc supposed to be above criticism, 
declares to the committee of which he is chairman that the museum 
must not be filled up with old stones and pots and pans. And in the 
hope, very often unrealized, of a substantial legacy the committee 
obsequiously follows his lead. And very probably the director of the 
museum, who has been chosen for his talent as an art connoisseur, is 
very content with the policy of his committee. Now as far as the 
general public is concerned this is a sheer error of psychology. The 
ordinary man has no training and little aptitude for fine art, but he can 
understand workmanship, and he is interested in the things which come 
near either to his daily life, or to a life that he might have led some 
centuries ago. A well-illustrated and well-explained collection of 
ethnographical or archaeological objects makes a definite appeal to 
him, and he responds wonderfully to the romance of ancient history 1 
or of primitive life. 

T his supposed union of science and art is simply hypocritical, 
and when science has insinuated itself into a collection under the 
disguise of art it is high time that the disguise should be thrown off. 
A scientific collection b not made for aesthetic purposes ; it need not 
be ugly, and if capably handled it will not be ugly, but its primary 
purpose b not aesthetic. The attempt to a esthetic be an archaeological 
collection is constantly being made, and always results in much damage 
to scientific interests and very little satisfaction to the aesthete. Let 
us be perfectly clear-sighted and frank about it. In itself archaeology 
has nothing to do with art—at most it chronicles the history of art; 
which b a very different thing, as every artist knows, from genuine 
aesthetic appreciation. The art-critics are perfectly justified in pro¬ 
testing, as they constantly protest, against the confusion of art-history 
with an-criticism. The individual archaeologist may by the grace of 
heaven chance to he cndowxd, as a very few men are, with the real gift 
of aesthetic appreciation. But it b not directly evoked by his work, 
and there will be little opportunity as a rule for exercising it in the course 
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of his work. The immense majority of the objects with which he deals 
have very slight aesthetic worth; in so far as a man is purely archaeo¬ 
logist aesthetic values do not exist for him. S he archaeologist works 
like a naturalist—it is his business to trace evolution, patterns, migration, 
and development; and when he is tempted to discourse on aesthetic 
values his opinions are very seldom worth hearing. Except in very 
rare instances, therefore, the products of excavation and exploration 
should be treated as natural history collections, and not as more or less 
unsuccessful efforts at pure art. And we must remember that archaeo¬ 
logy has now happily become a popular subject. The man in the 
street is greatly interested in it. He delights In the pictures and the 
brief accounts which arc published in the Illustrated London Nem ; he 
rushes to the exhibitions of antiquities excavated at Ur of the Chaldees, 
or in Egypt, or anywhere else. The reporters of the most up-to-date 
American newspapers will assure you that archaeology is 1 front-page 
news and it is printed with two-inch headlines in columns next to 
the exploits of the gangster and the gunman. This is fame- Jet us 
take advantage of it. it would be exceedingly foolish not to welcome 
this popularity and cultivate it by every possible means. Here is a 
study which does no harm to anyone, which any intelligent being can 
share, and which can add immensely to the amenity and happiness of 
the ordinary man's life. 

I have now dealt with two aspects of an archaeologist's work, the 
collection of material and the exhibition of it in museums. The third 
is the dissemination of knowledge by means of books. Some of these 
books must necessarily be technical; others should be addressed less 
to specialists than to a cultivated public ; and a third class ought to be 
directly and deliberately popular in their aim. 

First of all, the original scientific accounts of excavations can 
hardly be popular works, and need not be. They arc written for the 
professional and make very dry reading. They are not essentially 
literary 1 in form, and if a w riter inserts some chapters of literary character 
these are only an added grace ; they are not essential at this first stage, 
hut belong rather to the second. Lists, plans, schedules, catalogues 
and indexes arc die fabric of which the excavator’s reports ought to be 
composed. Their aim is to give a precise account of every feature of 
the exploration, and not until this has been done is there any occasion 
for general theories or estimates of the historical bearing of the dis¬ 
coveries. Books of this stage need be no more than mere chronicles ; 
it is probably best that they should not attempt to be more. An 
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excavator need not be a literary man. If he has literary gifts he will 
have ample opportunity for using them in books of what I would call 
the second stage in the dissemination of archaeological knowledge. 

For if it is tile absolute duty of the excavator to produce a perfectly 
dry, passionless record of his'work for the sake of his professional 
brethren, this is only the first stage in the process of bringing knowledge 
into general currency. When the seed has been thus gathered and 
sown it has to be watered and cultivated. This is a task which may 
be undertaken by the original explorer or by others. Unquestionably 
the best results are obtained when the explorer himself, if he has any 
literary ability, undertakes the popularization and exploitation of his 
own field work. No one else can so exactly estimate the liner values 
and all the different aspects of the discoveries which he lias made. 
Indeed, any outside person will Inevitably miss a great deal, and will 
probably view many details in a false perspective. Many of our best 
archaeologists have achieved as much success in semi-popular writing 
as in exploration ; I need only mention Sir Aurel Stein as a conspicuous 
example. 

The writer of general synthetic works is often carried far beyond 
the possibilities of strictly logical proof. This does not mean that his 
methods are to be condemned. I fully realize the wisdom of a colleague 
who said to me many years ago, when we were discussing first prin¬ 
ciples on the banks of the Nile, 1 You must not break archaeology on 
the syllogism *. It would be pedantry to ignore how mud) we owe 
to llie poetic and far-seeing imagination of many a great archaeologist, 
from bchlieinann down to some of our own contemporaries. The 
picturesque prophecy of today may well be the scientific fact of to¬ 
morrow. So long as the author keeps his fancies and his facts distinct, 
he can remain perfectly scientific. But it is his duty to show clearly 
the grounds of his reasoning ; and this leads me to consider somewhat 
tentatively wliai are the types of logical reasoning which may be regarded 
as conditionally or unconditionally valid. 

From such a vast and intricate subject [ will select for discussion 
only two of the principal problems of archaeology—namely, the 
application of a time-scale and the proof of (in* dissemination of a 
culture. First, then, as to the time-scale. A philosopher tnay attach 
little value to the mere arithmetical count of years, and a student will 
often work more freely if he thinks in culture periods rather than in 
centuries. JJut there is no doubt that the ordinary man demands not 
only ‘ facts \ but' figures \ and it is a great temptation to supply the 
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figures at any cost. A series of culture-periods lias been well estab¬ 
lished, so that there is a reliable system of what is called 1 relative 
chronology " from the earliest Stone Age down to the time of full 
documentary history. But it is a very different matter when we 
attempt to translate these culture-periods into ceil Luries and thousands 
of years. The estimates given by various geologists and palaeontolo¬ 
gists for everything behind the last stages of the lee Age are immensely 
divergent from one another. 1 should not venture—it would be quite 
beyond my capacity—to criticize or discuss them. But when the stage 
of "universal hunting has passed, and mankind has settled down to an 
agricultural and pastoral existence ; when the outlines of sea anil land 
have become fixed in approximately the same forms which we know 
today, then we feel that prehistory is only a slight extension backward 
of what is generally recognized as simple history. It is a sketch of the 
early chapters in the story of empires, nations, and peoples, of whom 
several are known to us in written history or tradition. We naturally 
desire to know in terms of years and generations how far back we can 
trace the doings of the men who are our own ancestors or collateral 
forbears. Now here we must be clear-sighted enough to accept our 
inevitable limitations and avoid all sophistries and all claims, however 
specious, to know the unknowable. We are wholly dependent for oor 
absolute chronology upon the dates recorded or obtained by immediate 
inference from ancient writings or traditions. The fragmentary relics 
of Mesopotamian and Egyptian official chronology furnish a time- 
scale, liable, as you know, to much uncertainty in minor details, but 
trustworthy in all its main lines. Whenever this time-scale can lie 
applied, it is possible within quite narrow limits of variation to give 
precise figures as well as facts. Thus we can give a dating in years to 
all the products of Egyptian civilization back to the beginning of the 
First Dynasty. And by direct inference we can apply this scale to 
many other parts of Europe and Asia, as Sir Arthur Evans has so 
successfully applied it to the dating of Cretan civilization, indeed, as 
archaeological discovery proceeds in die coming years we may reason¬ 
ably hope to arrive at a completely graduated scale ol chronological 
dating in actual years for every part of the ancient world after 3500 8.c. 
But if it is asked what means we have for establishing a chronological 
as well as a typological scheme behind 3500 or possibly 4000 E,c., I 
answer unhesitatingly that we have none, and that unless earlier written 
records or traditions come to light it is probable that we shall never 
have any. 
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One very crude method of attempting to avoid this impasse is so 
illogical that I need spend little time in discussing it. Below the strata 
in which definitely datable objects are found'—whether at Knossos. 
Ur, Susa, Mohenjo-dam or any other very ancient site—there are 
generally strata of a certain thickness in which other and obviously 
earlier forms occur. Now it is sometimes suggested h even by skilled 
explorers in their less discreet moments, that the mere thickness of 
these undated layers may give an indication of the length of time which 
it took to form them. And yet a very' slight amount of reflection, not 
to speak of actual experience in the field, will show that this reasoning 
is as childish as it is simple. I have myself seen in Egypt deposits 
many feet deep which can nevertheless be proved by weII-dated objects 
at the top and bottom to have been formed within a single century ; 
and I have also seen a concentrated stratum of not more than Four feet 
which contained the products of many centuries closely pressed together. 
There are innumerable reasons for which the rale of deposit may vary 
almost indefinitely. To attempt therefore to estimate the rate of 
deposit in the prehistoric stratum from that which is observed in the 
historical layers above it is worse than illegitimate, it is sheer fantasy. 

In a less crude, but not very different form, the same error appears 
in the attempt made by several justly admired writers to establish a 
chronological scale for the typological series preceding the historical 
in a country tike Egypt. The system of sequence-dating based on 
typology is now familiar to all students. It was established for Egypt 
by Sir Flinders Petrie, and for Europe in general by Momelius. As a 
scheme of relative chronology it sometimes creaks a little, but on die 
whole it works well and has justified itself, though it may need occasional 
emendation. But the recurring attempts made by one author after 
another to translate this relative system into an absolute chronology 
of years have no logical justification whatsoever and only encourage 
self-deception. The argument is really based on an assumption which 
can easily be shown to be fallacious. This is the assumption that the 
rate of progress in civilization is always uniform. If we know the rate 
of development in types which took place during the First and Second 
Dynasties and know also from inscriptions the length of these dynasties, 
then, it is argued, we have a yard-stick which can be applied to the 
period preceding the First and Second Dynasties. It is as though a 
policeman, haring timed a speeding motor car over a measured mile, 
and found that it was going at sixty miles an hour, should appear before 
the magistrate and state that it was evident the defen dan t had been 
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proceeding jII day at sixty miles an hour. 'Hie falsity of the concep¬ 
tion is evident as a mere matter of logic ; but it can also be shown by 
numerous examples in the well-known periods of medieval and modern 
history. Would any historian, for instance, seriously maintain that the 
rate of intellectual and artistic achievement was exactly the same during 
the Dark Ages as in the Gothic time or the Renaissance ? Would 
anyone venture to argue that the industrial progress of the nineteenth 
century a.D. was no more rapid than that of the eighteenth, or that 
material development proceeded at the same rate in the reign of 
George j as in that of George V ? Merely to ask such questions is 
sufficient. 1 need not dwell on the long centuries of Byzantine or 
Chinese immobility, or on the static quality of much actual Egyptian art. 

Next we may briefly consider the problem of the dissemination of 
cultures, ITiis is one ol the most interesting and important aspects of 
arcltaeologica) study. In it are involved ail questions of the migration 
and movements of peoples, their commerce and intercourse of all 
kinds, and the degree and extent of their reciprocal influence upon one 
another. It is really the cardinal problem of archaeology, irresistibly 
attractive, and for that very reason offering peculiar temptations to 
hasty and premature generalization, 

Now the foundations of this particular study, in so far as they have 
been well and truly laid at all, have been laid not by archaeology but 
by other sciences, those in fact which deal not with man himself but 
with the conditions necessary' to his very existence. Geology, eSimato- 
palaeontology, palaeoootany have been the instruments of that 
great progress in synthetic theory- which I have pointed out as the 
special achievement of the last thirty or forty years. Those who have 
worked out the details and the stages of the Ice Age and the rainy 
periods have shown us that various parts of the w'orld were uninhabit¬ 
able for a long time. It is obvious, for instance, that man cannot exist 
under a snow-field, so that it is useless to look for him north of 
degrees of latitude until the fee Age is well past. That already reduces 
our problem to much smaller dimensions, and teaches us to exclude 
large parts of the world from the possible area of man's earliest evolution. 
Conversely, large areas which to the modem view seem impossible 
homes for man are shown to have been eminently suitable for the lift 
of the palaeoliduc hunter. The Sail are and the Gobi desert in their 
present condition cannot maintain the life of man or beast; but the 
climatologist shows that there was a not very remote period when thev 
were well-watered regions, covered with grass like tne South African 
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veldt, and teeming with large game. Thus he explains what otherwise 
might have remained an ambiguous problem for the archaeologist, the 
finding ot human implements of very early types in these apparently 
uninhabitable tracts. 

'Hie botanist next comes forward to tell us that the food plants on 
which a settled agricultural life depends can only be found in their wild 
stale in certain closely defined areas. And he shows how changes of 
climate produce various types of afforestation which necessarily limit 
the movements and activities oi a man who possesses only primitive 
tools. This type of reasoning has been exceedingly skilfully used, in 
particular by writers like Peake and FI cure, to restrict the range of choice 
and to give proportion, scale and limitation to the study of man's 
origin and movements. 1 regard this as one of the most solid 
achievements of recent years. 

But when the archaeologist proceeds by purely archaeological 
methods to fill in the details on a background of which the outlines are 
thus immutably drawn by the other sciences, he is confronted with 
innumerable difficulties of method, and the logic of his procedure is 
not always well studied. In the first place we must necessarily rule 
out may types of reasoning which are so general and inconclusive that 
they can never carry any conviction. A little serious reflection must 
show that we necessarily know so little of the mental equipment of 
early man that it is often impossible to say what actions and habits are 
natural to all men as highly developed anthropoids, and what are so 
peculiar as to be specifically human and characteristic of one or another 
developed type of man. 

Id apply logic at all then, we need to find our material in highly 
specialized products or habits of man. In short, it is only possible to 
reason convincingly when manufactures or arts and crafts have reached 
a high point of intricacy. 

In contrast to the doubts and uncertainties which beset all reason¬ 
ing based on the manufactures and products of early man, it is a relief 
to turn to a field in which unquestionable logical certainty can be . 
achieved. This is when we are able to studv mans action in moving 
and displacing natural products. For when the natural distribution, 
as 10 geologists, of rocks, ores, and other natural products is 

artificially changed there can be no doubt that man has been at work. 
The direction of his movements can be traced, the motive of his action 
can be divined, and even the intensity of liis action can be measured. 
Thus jf 3 certain kind oi flint is peculiar to Grand Pressigny in France 
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and implements of that flint are found in Switzerland, there can be no 
doubt that Switzerland is trading with Pressigny. Similarly, if gold 
combined with antimony is known only to occur in Transylvania, it is 
a just, though a surprising, inference that the sceptre of a very early 
Egyptian king, living about 3000 b,c., which shows this unique combi na¬ 
tion of metals, is made of gold from Transylvania, To take a simple 
example from nearer home: if a number of stones in the circles of 
Stonehenge are of a type peculiar to Wales, they must have been 
transferred from Pembrokeshire to Salisbury Plain by man. 

Raw materials, then, are better evidence than manufactures, 
especially in the earlier stages of man's life. When we are dealing with 
the works of man, logical processes of real value only begin to be applic¬ 
able as handicrafts become more complicated and as the arts begin 
to emerge. 
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Belgic Cities of Britain 

by R. E, M. Wheklea 


1 . The Belgak 

W HAT particular gadfly drove the Bctgae into Britain in the 
early yearn of the first century B.c, is hidden from us. Tiic- 
pestilerous Cimbri may have lent their sting; for although, 
alone of the Gauls, the Belgae liad beaten them off along the Seine 
valley in 103 8.C., these vagabond Teutons and their friends cannot 
have added to the amenities of a continental existence. Thereafter, 
at any rate, Belgic ambition turned easily northwards to the familiar 
and relatively empty coasts of southeastern Britain. With a combined 
initiative and deliberation that may be imagined to have reflected their 
mixed Celtic and Teutonic origin, organized Belgic tribes or tribal 
contingents began to settle along our shores and to penetrate inland 
along our rivers. When Caesar arrived in 55 b.c., he found them, he 
tells us, in occupation of ‘the maritime districts'. 

Archaeologically, these Belgic pioneers have in some degree been 
known to us since 1890, when their curious, archaistic burial-urns, 
cordoned and pedestalled, were identified at Aylesford, on the Medway, 
by Arthur Evans.* But of their dwelling-places, their cities, their 
exploitation of the countryside, the spasmodic researches of a generation 
of students have taught us little. Vcrulamium and Colchester have of 
course been duly recognized as semi-historic Belgic capitals; but recent 
archaeology has failed to show that either of them is earlier than the 
last quarter of die first century b.c. At Hengistbury Head, flanking 
the natural harbourage of Christchurch in Hampshire, Belgae coasting 
westwards took their turn, perhaps at an early date, in the use of this 
convenient promontory. Post-Caesarian waves of Belgic immigration, 
of the late first century B.C. and early first century aj>., have indeed 


' For the bibliography of the Belgic urttkrncm »( Gaul and Britain, «ee C. F. C 
l-hrcke* And _G.C. Dunning in Ardumbgkal Journal, ucssvu (1930). tjqff.; to which 
may be added Mrs U. H. Omnmgton in AnliqvaritsJournal, sjr ( 1912), 278., and C. F C 
Hawke*. Ib., 41 iff. • - 1 
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been postulated and localized by archaeologists in the more westerly 
regions of southern Britain. Ptolemy, in the second century A.D., even 
calls Bath a Belgic city, though with what implication we cannot say. 
These secondary phases of the problem do not concern tts here. It is 
the main purpose of the present paper to attempt to throw a little more 
light upon the Belgae of Caesarian Britain, whose vaguely recorded 
exploits are the horizon of British history. 

II. A Belgic Frontier 

In July 1932, workmen digging a trench for a new sewer near 
St. Albans found a hoard of Roman coins. This occurrence was not 
in itself remarkable in a district where it is more difficult to avoid than 
to discover Roman remains. But investigation revealed attendant 
circumstances which at once gave to the hoard an entirely unusual 
significance, and that, curiousiy enough, in relation to the pre-Roman, 
not the Roman, era. 

Unfortunately, the engineer in immediate charge of the work, 1 
though cognizant of the discovery and ready subsequently to provide 
detailed and useful information, did not at the time see his duty clearly. 
The coins—* two shovels-full ' according to one account; * over a 
hundred * according to another—were immediately dispersed, and only 
the most devious intrigues succeeded, after many days, in eliciting 
thirty-three of them for inspection. Most of these have now vanished 
again, but twenty-five of them were photographed before their return 
to their * owners ? (fig, 6), 

The hoard, so far as recovered, is a simple enough matter. Et 
consists of silver denarii, all marked with a distinctive copper stain, 
and ranges from several worn Republicans to an early Hadrian (a.d. 
118-119). The last, though clipped, is almost in mint condition, and 
sufficiently indicates a.d, 120-130 as the approximate date nr deposit. 

The remarkable feature of the hoard fk-s in its situation. The 
spot (see map, fig, i) is just over a mile north-northeast of St. Albans 
Abbey, on the southern side of a Jane (Everlasting Lane), and at a 
point thirty feet west of the St. Albans-Uarp end en road, opposite 
the southwestern end of * Beech Bottom \ This name is applied to 
a formidable tree-clad ditch or dyke which occupies the bottom of a 
valley extending northeastwards from the flarpcndcn road to the 


1 It is fair to state dial this work was carried out by a non.local film. 
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vicinity of Sandridge. As a recognizable dyke, it is still open for a 
mile of this distance, and its northeastward continuation is marked 
bv a sunken stretch of the Rt. Albans-Sandridge road. To the west 
of the Harpenden road its former line is represented, for at least a 
quarter of a mite along the valley, by the Everlasting Lane wherein the 
hoard was found. The scarp and northern bank of the levelled dyke can 
be traced faintly for that distance along the southern side of the lane. 

At its eastern end the lane bends across the actual line of the dyke 
(see fig. i). and the sewer, following the lane, here cut through the 
damp grey filling of the ditch, which had itself been excavated originally 
in a belt of compact orange gravel. The men were working at carefully 
measured depths, and it was at a depth of fourteen feet in the grey 
ditch-filling that the hoard was found. The sewer-trench at this 
point reached a final depth of seventeen feet, and at that depth was 
still in the filling. 

The significance of these facts is at once apparent. Where best 
preserved, the Beech Bottom dyke is a hundred feet across and upwards 
of thirty feet deep (figs. 4 and 7), The hoard cannot have lain far 
from the centre-line of the dyke, and its depth from the present surface 
—only fourteen feet—Implies that there were already ten feet or more 
of tilling in the bottom of the dyke at this point before the hoard was 
dropped. In other words, the dyke would appear to have been partly 
obliterated before aj>. 120-130. It was at least in existence by that date. 

From this a further inference follows. With its slavish adherence 
to the contour-line of the valley-bottom, the dyke is entirely foreign in 
conception to the practice of Roman engineering. True, the Roman 
Vallum behind Hadrian’s Wall scorns command and often drops into 
lowly and obscure ground i but the abject dependence of the Beech 
Bottom dyke upon ever)" whim of the local contour is a different matter. 
It has nothing to do with Roman Britain of the first or second centuries 
aj>. And, since it is now proved to be not later than that period, we 
must conclude with certainty that it is earlier. It is pre-Roman. 

So far, so good. The next problem is that of the function of the 
dyke. It was presumably in some sense a boundary. But of what ? 
Which way, in particular, did it lace r Here the position and structure 
of the dyke are neither of them very helpful. 

First, as to position. The dvk*e follows the bottom of the shallow 
valley with undeviating impartiafity; it cannot therefore be attached 
by contour to one Bank rather than to the other. Moreover, geo¬ 
logically it occupies almost exactly a narrow strip of dry valley-gravel 
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between symmetrical slopes of chalky subsoil with a patchy covering 
of boulder-clay. Us physiographicat environment was therefore equally 
impartial (see fig. 2 ), and "fails to enlighten the problem. Indeed 
ii may at once be asserted that the coincidence of the dyke with the 
strip of gravel lias no more significance than that both occupy the bottom 
of the valley. 

Secondlv, as to structure. When the dyke was originally cut, the 
soil from it was, at anv rate in part, heaped up on both margins, but has 
largely been removed by the plough. Towards the Harpcnden road, 
the southern bank is the larger, about seven feet high. To wart Is the 
Sandridge road, either the two marginal banks are of equal height or 
the northern is slightly the larger. It is clear tliat the ditch, not the 
banks, was the primary object of the constructors. It the relative sixe 
of the banks, however, is to be taken as a criterion at all, it may perhaps 
be said that, on the whole, the more southerly bank was slightly the 
more important, i>., the earthwork may. on this ground, be thought 
to have faced north rather than south. 

There, for the moment, this problem may be left. Attention may 
now be diverted to another dyke, the handiwork of the Devil* situated 
to the west of the river Vcr and to the north of the successive prehistoric 
and Roman cities of Verulamium. At the present time, 160 yards of 
tills dyke are clearly visible close to Maync's farm ; it is fifty feet across 
—about lialf the size of the Beech Bottom dyke—and has a low bank 
on its southern margin. Slight surface-indications bint that it formerly 
extended eastwards to the water-meadow of the Ver, and a series of 
nine cuttings in 1032 not only proved its westward extension into 
Gorham bury p3rk but actually revealed its end in this direction, 3t 
the base of the hillside 180 yards west of the lodge gates and bo yards 
south of the park-drive (sec map, fig. t). Incidentally a few small 
sherds of Belgic potterv (forms indeterminate) were found in the 
filling of tlte ditch. 

Here, then, on both sides of the Ver, are stretches ot pre-Roman 
boundary-dyke, varying in size but similar in construction and, above 
all, similar in thetr unusual location. They arc both valley-dykes and, 
so far as can be judged, faced northwards. It is inevitable to associate 
them with each other : to suppose that the Beech Bottom dyke formerly 
continued southwest wards down the re-entrant to the river Ver a 
little above the St, Michael's ford ; that the boundary was continued 
northwestwards for nearly a mile bv the marshy river-valley itself; 
and that it was then (at least in its final form—see below) completed 
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westwards from ihc river to the femur forest by the Devil's Dyke 
(see fig, z). The whole scheme is in itself an entirely natural one 
topographically.* Considered historically, in relation to the region as 
a whole, it not only becomes convincing but compels a further series 
nf inferences which demand consideration. 

It is at once clear that the frontier-system, so far as wc have already 
traced it, fulfils three dosdy-related functions. It includes the Si. 
Michael’s ford—the only easy crossing of the Ver for a considerable 
distance in either direction, and the determining factor, therefore, in 
the location of the prehistoric and Roman cities of Verulamium. Its 
northern limb, the Devil’s Dyke, without unduly ‘ crowding * 1 the area 
uf settlement, straddles the approach to pre-Roman Ycrulamium along 
that brief stretch of open and level valley which later carried the Roman 
Watling Street and may already have home a less disciplined highway. 
And, not least, the frontier-ditch emphasized, for all to sec, an open 
transverse valley which forms a natural line both of demarcation and 
of traffic across the countryside.* It remains to enquire the reason 
for the choice of this particular frontier-zone, and it will be seen, I 
think, that an answer can now be given. 

III. The W heath ampsteah Oppidum 

Five miles northeast of the ford across the Ver at Verulamium, 
another ford still carries the wayfarer across the rather wider valley 
of the Lea, This crossing is at Marford, on the eastern outskirts of the 
large village of Wheathampstead, About a mile downstream, at 
Water end, is a second ford, overshadowed by the pleasant Jacobean 
house where Sarah Jennings, first Duchess of Marlborough, is said to 
have been born. On the southern brow of the valley, overlooking these 
fords but nearer to the former, is the rampart of one of the most gigantic 
earthworks in Great Britain. It is towards this that the Beech Bottom 
dyke, and the contours which control it, point. To this, also, the whole 


3 It is easy in find parallels for the amalgamation of earthwork anti river in on ancient 
boundary. For example, several un table instances ilong the line uf Offi'i Dyke 
have been noted by Dr Cyril Fox. 

1 Incidents Ely, the great steep-sided ditch would break the heart ot any cattle- 
raider. It might be possible for a pertinacious cattle-driver to slide a herd of cattle 
down one aide of the Beech Hot tom dyke 5 but, once in the point of the ditch, the animals 
would scatter laterally, and it would require an almost superhuman pertinacity to drive 
them ttp the opposite side. 
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character of the dyke—its vast scale, its abrupt sides, its somewhat 
indifferent use of banks—leads the enquirer in search of analogy. 
When Mr O. G. S. Crawford, with his flair for the potentialities of an 
archaeological problem, dragged me first to Wheathampstead in 1930, 
on the eve of the Verulamium excavations, it was clear to both of us 
that the builders of the Beech Bottom dyke and of the Wheathampstead 
earthworks were the same people. Now, in 1932, with the fuller 
knowledge of the frontier-dyke, it followed (tf we were right) that Beech 
Bottom and the Verulamium Devil's Dyke were relics uf a transverse 
limes covering the whole tract of interfluvial country which depended, 
on the one hand, upon the Ver fold and Belgic Verulamium and, on 
the other hand, upon the Lea ford and the Wheathampstead earthwork. 
It remained only to insert the word' Belgic ' before 1 Wheathampstead ’ 
to complete the symmetry of the theory. In other words, the partial 
excavation of Wheathampstead was forced upon us as a complement 
to the excavation of Belgic Verulamium, 

Accordingly, with the ready compliance of Sir Charles Nall-Cain, 
Bart., and his tenant, the Verulamium Excavation Committee set to, 
and, in August and September 1932, under the immediate supervision 
of Mr J. E< Broad, Mr Kenneth Oakley and Miss N. Champion de 
Crespigny, a scries of trial-trenches was cut through the defences 
and in the interior of the earthwork. The details of the site and its 
exploration need not detain us here. Suffice it to note that, on plan 
(fig. 3), die earthwork enclosed an area of at least a hundred acres; 
that its western and eastern sides (known respectively as the Devil's 
Dyke—not to be confused with the Verulamium Devil's Dyke—and 
the Slad) are, in origin, shallow re-entrants generously enlarged by man 
to a maximum width of 130 feet and to the astonishing vertical "depth 
of 40 feet, with the earth spread mainly on the inner lip but partly also 
on the outer lip (figs. 4, 8 and 9); that a portion of its southern end 
has been completely defaced or is non-existent; and that its northern 
limit, unless represented by the Whcathampslead-Lemsford road, b 
not now visible. 

The cutting through the defences (fig. S) revealed no relics within 
the banks and no trace of previous occupation underneath them. In 
the extreme bottom of the ditch, under the ' rapid silt*, were a hearth 
and a sherd of whetl-turned Belgic pottery. The area within the 
defences has in part a gravel subsoil, but is mostly capped by a cold 
and sticky boulder-day which must have been cleared ol a fairly dense 
woodland by the original occupiers. No huts were uncovered’during 
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the recent excavations, but a considerable stretch of two prehistoric 
u-shaped drainage-trendies, similar to those which are characteristic 
of Rdgic Verulamium and Bdgic Colchester, was cleared out at " c ’ 
on plan (figs. 3 and 10). Into these trenches, during an ancient 
clearance of the adjacent surface, had been thrown innumerable pot¬ 
sherds, a few fragments of a triangular loom-weight of normal Early 
Iron Age type, a day spindle-whorl, an iron knife, a pair of bronze 
tweezers and a bronze brooch (fig. 5). The brooch is a variant of the 
continental ‘Nauheim ’ type (probably of mid-Gaulish origin) which is 
found on sites of the Mont Bcuvray series in the first century' u .c. 
But the large mass of potter)' is the main due to the history of the site. 
A detailed discussion of it would be inappropriate to the present 
context, but the salient features may be noted (figs. 11-13):— 

(i) It is all w licet-turned, the fabric varying from coarse thick gritty war* 10 smooth, 
grey o r black ware. 

(ii) Much of it is cordoned, and uiojt of it is of, or akin to, recognized Bdgic Types. 

(iii) Only three or perhaps four pedestals, and those very hesitant ones (fig. 11, 
non. 1 and 4-6), occur ; indeed, the suspicion is growing that, at the time of 
the Bdgic invasion of Britain, the ancient pedes nil- urn type was already 
regarded as archaic, and was rardv used save for ceremonial purposes, notable 
burials. 

(ivj There are no butt-beakers, no imported Italic wares and no t mirations of 
Italic wares such ■is occur abundantly both at prehistoric Verulamium and at 
prehistoric Colchester. 

This last feature contains the essence of the matter. With the 
doubtful exception of a few amphorae, the Italic wares—notably 
Arretinc — -and provincial equivalents first spread across the northern 
frontiers of Rome in the reign of Augustus, during the last quarter of 
the first century B.c. After the middle of the reign of Augustus these 
wares become normal in Bdgic Britain. The pottery from Wheat- 
Hampstead is abundant; it is devoid of Italic taint; it is therefore 
substantially pre-Augustan, With this conclusion another factor 
is consistent. The post Augustan Bdgac of southeastern Britain were 
sure of themselves ; boundary-dykes apart, their principal cities — 
Verulamium, Welwyn, Colchester—were either open or but lightly 
protected. 1 But the monstrous earthwork of WHeathampstcad tells a 


5 Belgic Verulamium was open at first. The defences cover evidences of occupa¬ 
tion and are secondary (see AntIQuitt, June 1933, p. (37), and the)- are probably 
incomplete. They may be as late a* the Cbudjan invasion. See below, p. 35. 
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different story. It is the work of men with wealth, power, arrogance ; 
but it is the work also of men who were still, for one reason or 
another, uneasy in their adopted land. 

The Wheat ham ps lead earthwork is, then, a large Belgie oppidum 
dating from the early, pre-Augustan phase of Belgie colonization. Its 
rulers controlled the upper valley of the Lea, and the whole tract of 
country between it and the Vcr. The northern limit of this tract 
they demarcated by a frontier-dyke of a size unapproached amongst 
the frontier-dykes of Britain. It may have been the German strain in 
their blood that showed forth in this ; for we are reminded of the oft- 

? noted words of Tadtus, who in the first century' a.d. describes the 
ierman tribe of the Cherusci as assembling 1 in a spot closed in by a 
river and by forests, within which was a narrow swampy plain. The 
woods, too, were surrounded by a bottomless morass, only on one side 
of it the Angrivarii had raised a hr mid earthwork as a boundary between 
themselves and the Cherusci ’ (Armais, n, 19). The ' one side 1 was 
evidently the side devoid of natural obstacles such as swamp or 
forest, just as our Beech Bottom dyke-system is sited across a belt of 
relatively open country. 

IV. Verulamium and Welwyn : offshoots of Whhathampstead 
The large admixture of Italic forms, or of copies of Italic forms, 
amongst all the groups of pottery so far recovered from prehistoric 
Verulamium (i’rae Wood and vicinity) was indicated in the summary 
published in Antiquity last June, If further excavation shows that these 
groups are representative—and they are already conclusive for a large 
area of the site—then we shall be driven to an interesting historical con¬ 
clusion. We shall be compelled to regard Verulamium as a foundation 
of the Augustan period (we know that king Tasciovanus struck coins 
there in die latter part of the first century 8.C.), and to discard the con¬ 
ventional identification of it with the city of Cassivellaunus stormed by 
Caesar in 54 b.c. Caesar, it will be remembered, nowhere names 
the city, tits general indications would lit the W'hcathampstead site, 
only five miles away, just as well as they fit Verulamium. And 
since now we have at Wheat ham pstead an oppidum of the Caesarian 
era, as it seems, and of outstanding magnitude—a place far more 
worthy of Caesar’s powerful opponent than the Veruiamiuni site—it 
is easier, in the light of the new evidence, to transfer the historic scene 
from the Ver to the Lea, Verulamium emerges as a later foundation, 
established or developed by Tasciovarvus in the last quarter of the 
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first century a.c. as an open city (subsequently fortified—see below), 
at the western end of tile Lea-Vcr frontier, in a position precisely 
similar, in its relation to valley and ford, to that occupied by its 
predecessor at Wheathampstead, Thereafter, if our evidence is 
representative, Wheathampstead waned as Verulamium waxed; it may 
be that the partial obliteration of the Wheathampstead earthwork 
represents a deliberate ‘ slighting ", at this period, of an oppidum 
already obsolete. Incidentally, on this general view, the ’Devil’s 
Dyke’ frontier north of Verulamium and west of the Ver would be an 
extension, on a lighter scale and in the time of Tasciovamis, of the 
older Beech Bottom system. 

The reason for this transference of focus from the Lea to the Ver 
valley can only be guessed. Here it will suffice to observe that the Ver 
valley is the better adapted lor an extension of influence in the direction 
of the midlan ds; indeed., it later bore the Roman Watling Street. 
And it is towards the northwest, in the direction of Bedfordshire anti 
Northamptonshire, that the Belgic pedestal-urn culture finds its 
ultimate limit in the hinterland of Britain. This northward movement 
may well have occurred during the long reign of Tasdovanus, and, 
pivoted on Verulamium, may have confirmed the authority and 
prosperity of the new capital. 

in connexion with Wheathampstead and its environs, one other 
site claims a momentary notice. Three miles northeast of the oppidum 
the valley of the tiny Mimram or Maran, tributary of the Lea, runs 
nearly parallel to the major river and is joined from the northeast by 
the dry valley which now carries the arterial Great North Road. Here, 
on the south side of the stream, a rich Belgic pedestal-urn cemetery was 
found and largely destroyed in 1906. The association of numerous 
Italic imports with the Belgic products implies both considerable 
wealth and a relatively late date — not earlier, probably, than die end of 
the first century b.c,, and perhaps rather later. The site of the actual 
settlement has not been Identified, but may well have been the low 
flat-topped promontory at the valley junction, to the north of the 
stream. Here, then, we are again confronted by a riverside Belgic 
settlement, apparently later than Wheathampstead and doubtless in 
some sense derived from it. 

In tabular form, the provisional results of the field-work which is 
the basis of this paper may now be stated as follows:— 

i. In the first half of the first century b.c, a major Belgic 
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oppidum was established beside a ford in the upper Lea valley 
at Wheathampstead in Hertfordshire. This is more likely 
than any other known site to have been the headquarters of 
Cassiveliaunus at the time of the Caesarian invasion. 

2. The adjacent tract of country, between the Lea valley 
and a fordable point on the Ver valley, five mites away, was wholly 
or partly delimited towards the northwest by a formidable valley- 
dyke (Beech Bottom), which would constitute both a clear political 
boundary and an effective obstacle to cattle-driving. 

3. Later, in the latter part of the first century b.c. ( began 
the j^reat period of Bclgic prosperity in southeastern Britain, 
coincident with the conservative continental regimes of Augustus 
and Tiberius- An open settlement, of some substance, came into 
being three miles from Wheathampstead on the banks of the 
Mimram at Welwyn- More important, Verulamium was estab¬ 
lished beside the ford at the opposite end of the vicinal territory 
of Wheathampstead, and the frontier-dyke, on a considerably 
smaller scale, was appropriately extended westwards across the 
Ver {Devil's Dyke, north of Prae Wood), The undent fortified 
city at Wheathampstead, under Lhe changing conditions of a 
developing countryside, now lost its primary importance, and the 
new city on the Ver became the royal headquarters. When, a 
generation later, these were moved once more, to the coastal site of 
Colchester, Verulamium remained a flourishing Belgic dty of 
secondary' political importance. Almost immediately after the 
Ctaudian invasion, the prehistoric site was abandoned and the 
new muniapitim arose on the hillside below' it. 

V. The Belgic occupation of Britain 

lhe Wheathampstead earthwork, then, appears on the map as a 
bulwark of Caesarian Britain. As ftich it may, in conclusion, be 
considered briefly in its general relationship to the Belgic immigrations. 

The Bclgae, as they are known to us from many burial-sites and a 
few settlements, resembled the Germans, from whom they were iti part 
descended, in their predilection for river-valleys. They were not, 
like the non-Belgic inhabitants of prehistoric Britain, first and fore¬ 
most a down land folk- Even in non-Belgic Britain, the gravel hanks oi 
rivers bore, indeed, a far larger prehistoric population than is sometimes 
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BELGIC CITIES OF BRITAIN 


realized. But the Belgae were more than riverside villagers. They 
exploited the rivers, appropriated the Fords, used and controlled the 
river-system as a part of a scheme of valley and cross-valley highways. 
This was substantially a new phenomenon in prehistoric Britain. It 
was the work of a group of organized and wealthy peoples who were 
something more than the mere outcast continental surplus from which 
ancient Britain had often enough been compelled to recruit her popula¬ 
tion. They had come to the island first to plunder, says Caesar, and 
then had settled there as tillers of the soil. They were in a sense an 
anticipation of the Teutonic invaders of post-Roman times ; and, 
although they lacked the solid Roman foundation upon which the later 
Saxons were able ultimately to build, it is worth observing, In passing, 
that even today the Belgic cities of Britain are not, all of them, waste 
cities—that Colchester, Winchester and one or two others can show 
some title to a direct Belgic ancestry. 

As a valley-folk, the earlier Belgic invaders sought out the Kentish 
rivers, travelled up the Stour to Slurry and Swarling, and perhaps 
established their first oppidum in Bigberry Wood, on the low lull-top 
overlooking Canterbury.' Further along the coast, the Medway 
attracted them to Aylesford and Allmgton. On the opposite chore of 
the Thames estuary, they landed at Shueb cry ness and made their 
way np the rivers of Essex to Burnham and elsewhere, Bui ihe first 
important tributary which they encountered on this side of the Thames 
was the Lea, just below the future site of London, Up this tributary 
turned the vanguard of the ‘ invasion and in or near the higher 
reaches of the river hrought the earlier phase of the movement to a close. 
Here the Belgic Catuvellauni, not yet perhaps very numerous, paused 
long enough to consolidate and develop and delimit their new territory. 
Here, at Wheathampstead. they bulk their oppidum ; and litre, one 
may guess, were the headquarters of Cassivellatmus at the time of 
the Caesarian raids. Later, in a pacified countryside, open towns 
and villages sprang up, situated characteristically in the neighbourhood 
of fordable rivers. The old Wheathampstead oppidum — perhaps the 
unidentified Ricon(ium) or Sego(ntium) at which, in addition to 
Verulamium, Tasciovamis would appear to have struck coins during 


* For the evidence available from this site, sec R. F. Jessup in the fotihoomutg 
, j f rekttealogicitl Jvurnat, Lxxxix(19j i). No prduAtohe site in sunthcustcm Bntain should 
better repay excavation —as, in anotlier sense,the gravel-digger* have already discovered, 
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his long reign—was now largely obsolete and its mantle fell upon 
VeruJurnitim, the new open city founded by Taseiovamis himself. 
The development of continental trade which accompanied the 



fr'lA. 14 


consolidation of Roman Gaul by Augustus and the consolidation of 
nejgic Britain by the Cassivellauman dynasty necessitated, before long, 
a further transference of the Belgic headquarters to a site nearer to the 
coast; hence, at the beginning of the first century A.D., the Colchester 
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oi Cvmbcjine. Finally came the Roman invasion of aj>. 43, Cot- 
Chester, the native capital, was the primary objective of the legions 
V cm lam mm must have submitted soon afterwards, but it may have 
been at this moment that the inhabitants of that city, in a region where 
tlic c\ of defensive earthwork had been in abeyance for two genera- 
tions or more, clumsily attempted to fortify themselves with the stockade 
and the incomplete, rather ramshackle earthwork which can be traced 
in Prae Wood today. Only b the west, in Wessex and the adjacent 
regions, did the Belgae of the Bead-Rims -the last phase, it seems, of 
pre-Roman Belgic immigration—still, at this late period, dwell lure 
and there in fenced cities along the margin of Belgic Britain (fig, 14). ? 


Vf 11^ ^ ma ? r C ' F */z Havr 1 kes - ANTiQumr, March 1931. p. gi. In adapting 
Mr Hawks s useful map, I have here omitted from it all the 1 hill-forts ’ of the 
Cambridge region, since a tosh esiminaiion of the evidence from those kindly 

communicated to me by Dr Cyril Fox, mates it very doubtful whether Jnv of them 
should be auzihed in any significant seme 10 the Bctguc. In mlwr cases it is' uncertain 
whether the actual ftirtiltoltmiis are the work of the Belgae, though Beleic oceunuon 
is indicated 111 every instance. Exact classification is often difficult; Hengiftbury 
Head for example might fall into any of the three categories. Chichester should 
possibly be included under the last symbol, but there is no positive evidence. 
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British Maglemose Harpoon Sites 

by H, and M. E, Godwin 

School of Botany, Cambridge 

D URING the Improvement of the climate of Europe which followed 
the retreat of the ice at the dose of the last glacial period the 
continent suffered re-invasion by successive waves of Immigra¬ 
ting plants at rates determined partly by their natural climatic range and 
partly by their relative capacity to spread by seeds or by vegetative 
means. Of this migratory flora the trees are conspicuously important, 
firstly in that they dominated by their life-form the other components 
of the vegetation, ant! secondly in that, being wind-pollinated, they 
produced vast quantities of pollen which were carried by the wind over 
wide distances and incorporated in any deposits then Forming, In 
peat and in estuarine and coastal silts particularly, conditions la rgely 
inhibited bacterial decay of the spores, the outer membranes of which 
remain recognisable in microscopic examination, Systematic analysis 
by the methods introduced by Von Post has now been applied over a 
large part of Europe anti very considerable resemblance is evident in 
the migratory sequence of forest-types over the whole continent. Since 
the post-glacial climatic optimum, the climate of the continent has 
suffered further fluctuations and these are also characterized by regular 
and well marked changes in the forest-cover of the land as indicated 
by the fossil pollen-content. 

It therefore follows that, when due allowances have been made for 
latitude and longitude of a given site, for its relation to the continental 
margin and so forth, the sequence of contained fossil pollen will afford 
a general post-glacial time-scale which can be, and in fact has been, 
correlated with such indices of post-glacial chronology as the beaches 
of the Baltic seas, the glacial lake-deposits of De Geer, and the broad 
divisions of archaeology. As an example wc may refer to the left-hand 
section of fig. i, which shows the complete sequence of post-glacial 
pollen deposition in central and north Esthonia as worked out by 
Thomson (t). A very well-marked series of forest-types is shown, 
with a dear general correlation with the Blytt and Semander climatic 
periods and other dating points. Similar diagrams have been con¬ 
structed for many parts of Europe, and it is clear that they can afford 
great assistance in solving problems of post-glacial stratigraphy. 
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The problem to which the method is applied in this paper is the 
determination of the age of three bone harpoons discovered in England 
since 1903. Two specimens come from East Yorkshire, where they 
were discovered by Mr Morhtt at Skipsea and Hornsea in the years 
1903 and 1905 respectively. They were not described until 1922 when 
Mr A. L. Armstrong claimed that they were of Maglemose culture (4). 
Til is claim evoked severe controversy, and the two important commit¬ 
tees formed to consider the authenticity of the harpoons expressed their 
opinion, based largely on the evidence of the implements themselves, 
that the harpoons were genuine Maglemose artifacts. They resemble 
however the more developed type of those fabricated in Kunda, Esthernia 
rather than the type found in the original Maglemose station at 
Mullerup, Zealand. It happens that close pollen statistical analysis has 
been made both of the Esthonian and Danish sites and in the present 
paper the authors describe similar analysis of the peat deposits in which 
the Yorkshire harpoons were found. By this means it has become 
possible to correlate the Yorkshire beds at Skipsea quite closely with 
those of Kunda and Esthonia, the results supporting in the strongest 
possible manner the original claim that the harpoon found there was of 
Maglemose age. 

In the summer of 1932 ( hc skipper of the steam drifter Colinda 
procured another bone harpoon of Maglemose type in a sample of 
J tnoorlog' (peat) brought up by the trawl from between the Leman 
and the Ower hanks off the Norfolk coast. Tie site is about 25 miles 
{40km.) from the coast, and the ‘mooring’ lies in about 19-20fathoms 
(6 m.) of water. Unfortunately the original 1 mooring* was not kept, 
but further samples trawled from as nearly as possible the same site 
have been subjected to pollen-analysis by the authors, again with a view* 
to establishing more closely the age of the harpoon. The pollen- 
content again shows dose relationship to the Maglemose culture-layers 
of Zealand and Esthonia. 

Sktpsba 

The Maglemose harpoon discovered by Mr Morfitt in 1903 
occurred in the lied of an old mere exposed during coastal erosion just 
north of At wick on the Yorkshire coast. Tie implement was found 
in the silt below* five feet of peat during the excavation of the skeleton 
of an elk (Cervus giganteus). Remains of reindeer were found cm the 
harpoon level and the silt was later recognized as containing a fresh 
water Ancylus fauna. Following the controversy which arose as to the 
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authenticity of the Holdemess harpoons Armstrong investigated 
the mere site, and from the sill underlying the peat and from 
the basal peat was able to describe a series of flint implements of 
Maglcmose type. 

In the summer of 1932 the authors were enabled by the courtesy 
of Mr Armstrong to see the mere site in his company and to take a 
complete vertical series of samples for analysis through the mere 
deposits. Continued coastal erosion had by this time left the harpoon 
site some yards seaward hut a good section of the mere was still evident 
•is a shallow peat bed crescentic in section about too yards wide, about 
9 feet thick in the middle, and tapering out to nothing at the margins. 
At the sampling site the section was as follows : 

(o-jii m.) 2 feet fi inches, fine brown cky—now enticing into columnar form. A 
fresh water deposit, 

(2-13 in,} 7 feet, solid blade or brown amorphous peal with large number* of hori¬ 
zontal tree branches or trunks, including much oak {Qtaneus} especially in the 
upper two feet, which is almost solid with them. Hazel nuts found at 4 feet 
4 indies, 5 fee! 6 inches and 6 feet 4 inches, from the top of the bed. and at 
its vety base, 

(0*15 m,} 6 inches, brown sandy silt—with fragments of Piims bark, fins of pike 
(£Wr fuerlui} and ftim artifacts. Stone fruit uf (?) Franks Buttery Blue Clay. 

During the sampling further artifacts were found in the sandy sill 
just underlying the peat; these arc in the possession of Mr Armstrong 
and clearly are of the same type as those described by him in 1923. 

The first analysis was of 20 samples taken through the full extent 
of the mere deposits—at tills place 7 teet 5 inches (2.26 m,) thick. The 
results are given as (a) series in fig. 2, and they show especially in the 
basal samples extremely striking composition and change in pollen- 
content. The salient features of the lower samples arc these (a) the 
immigration of Alnus (alder) is shown by its total absence from the 
lowest sample and its rapid rise to dominance in succeeding samples 
in which it reaches respectively 1, 18 and 50 per cent, of the total 
tree-pollen ; (b) progressive diminution in the percentages of Pinus 
(pine) and Be tula (birch) pollen ; (c) an extremely high initial Corylus 
(hazel) percentage (over 200 px. of the total tree-pollen—in which 
hazel itself is not reckoned), falling very rapidly to lower values (about 
30 px.) though with a pronounced secondary maximum ; (d) a small 
percentage of SttUx (willow) in the basal sample dwindling to nothing 
m samples above ; (e) Titia (lime) is present in very small amounts in 
the samples below 6 feet, and is absent altogether from the two lowest; 
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(f) Ubtws (elm) and Quercus (oak) show high percentage values in die 
lower samples. 

The two tree genera characteristic of the early Boreal period all 
over northwest Europe are Pitius ant! Be tula, with the two genera Salix 
and Corylus, the pollen of which is reckoned separately. High Corvhis 
frequencies arc extremely characteristic of the Boreal period especially 
In Europe (S and 9). It was in late Boreal times that Quereus and 
Vlmus immigrated and began to form a substantial part of the total 
tree-pollen. The immigration of Alum and its rapid increase in 
frequency, with corresponding diminution in Firms and Betula is 
generally regarded as marking the transition period from late Boreal 
to early Atlantic, and Tilia is supposed to have immigrated at about 
this tirne. it will be seen that by all these criteria the basal samples 
from the Skipsca (a) series (e.g. 7 feet to 7 feet 5 inches) occur at the 
transition from the late Boreal to the early Atlantic period. 

In order to test more thoroughly the validity 0/ the basal analyses 
a second series of samples was collected from the same site but nine 
samples were taken in the bottom 6 5 inches {<6 ems.), this distance 
covering the zone in which most nf the artifacts have been found. The 
results of the analyses arc shown in series (b), fig. z, and it will be seen 
at once how strongly they support the results of series (a). In all 
cases closely comparable percentages of pollen were obtained save that 
the lowest sample of (b) appears to be a little older than the lowest 
of (a), and correspondingly snows higher Ulma and Salix {33 p.c.) and 
lower Quereus. These facts however only strengthen the case for the 
validity of series (a), and it is especially noteworthy that there is no 
Alnus pollen at all in samples 1 and 2 of scries (b). 

It remains to apply these results to the actual harpoon site itself 
and the possibility of this depends on the contemporaneity of the basal 
silt right across the mere, A further analysis (no. 10) bearing on this 
point is that of a sample taken from the vert' base of the silt much 
nearer the mere margin than the site we have been describing. The 
peat here was only 3 feet (1 m.) in thickness, and it seems unlikely tiiat 
the harpoon site could be younger than this since (a) it was covered by a 
greater peat thickness and (b) it was exposed on the beach itself, 
some feet lower in level titan, no. to, and therefore would be presumably 
in a deeper part of the mere and one in which deposition would tend 
to occur earlier, 1 he sample on analysis yielded percentages for 
Fiuus 5, Betula n, Quereus 21, Limns 13, Tilia 1, Alnus 47, Coryhu 51. 
litis composition can only be matched satisfactorily in the samples of 
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levels about 6 feet io inches or 7 feet of the (a) and (b) series. Since 
these are about the period of transition from Korea! to Atlantic, 
the harpoon site is almost certainly rather older than this, r'.r. late 
Boreal. 

Tliis of course accords completely with the presence of the remains 
of elk, reindeer and the Ancylus fresh water fauna of the silt, all of 
which probably disappeared in this country before Atlantic times. 

There is little point for the purpose of the present paper in dis¬ 
cussing the upper samples of the Skipsea (a) series but it may he noted 
that even the upper samples do not show anything of an age younger 
than Atlantic, The relatively high Tilitt values in the upper samples 
may at a later elate help towards correlation with other coastal deposits 
and a closer estimate of age (10). 

The Leman and the Oweh Banks 

1' rem the 1 moorlog ' sample trawled from the site of the harpoon 
discovery two analyses were made, one dose to the top and the other 
near the base, which was recognizable as having been the line of breakage 
from the underlying sandv rock. 

Peat sent from this site to Dr Erdtman of Stockholm is said also 
to have come from the same sample, and we have put all four into what 
appears to be their natural sequence (rj). 
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1 he agreement between our results and those of Erdtman is unite 
satisfactory and all indicate the early Boreal age of the samples, The 
absence ol Alnus trom all four samples, the virtual ahscnce of Utmut, 
and the absence of Ottercus from tne basal sample, suggest that this 
peat may be rather older than any examined frum the Skipsea site. 
Later in 1932 the authors obtained by the courtesy of Dr Muir 
wans new moorlog samples trawled by the Ctdinda on a return visit 
to the Leman and the Ower banks. Tins came from between the two 
north buoys of the Leman and the Ower. 
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The analysis of specimens from the top and bottom of the sample 
(4.5 inches [11 envs.] apart) shows the following composition. 
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The harpoon was stated to have been discovered on breaking open 
a piece of " moorlog ’ so that if the above samples represent the full 
depth of the 'moorlog* on the hanks the harpoon most be of early 
Boreal age, This conclusion is however subject to the confirmation 
of the fact that there is no ' moorlog' on the Leman and the 
Ower banks of a different age from those samples which have been 
examined here. 

Hornsea 

It is recorded by Mr Armstrong (4 and 5), quoting from the records 
of Mr Morfitt, that the Hornsea harpoon was discovered during the 
excavation for a gas-holder, 12 feet from the ground surface and in a 
peat bed containing the remains of reeds, etc. The evidence of 
subsequent excavation anti boring on the gas works site, though it 
supports the idea that a peat bed is present about 12 feet (3.65 m.) 
from the surface suggests that the bed is very thin and probably only 
developed locally. 

The attempts of the present authors to secure samples for analysis 
from this bed have so far been unsuccessful. The borings they have 
had made apparently pass at 12 feet from the present surface through 
a mixture of fine gravel and day containing tiny black fragments 
probably of organic matter. 


Esthonia 

The archaeological finds at Kunda come from a layer of 1 bloke \ a 
fresh water calcareous deposit about 1 m, in thickness, which was laid 
down in the shallow basin of the Kunda Sea. This deposit overlies 
a clay containing remains of sub-arctic plants and with a corresponding 
content of Befuhi, Pirns and Salix, The calcareous deposit is over¬ 
laid by a widespread sandy layer formed by 2 catastrophic invasion of 
the Kunda Sea by the Baltic, and indicating the termination of the lake 
period in which the Kunda artifacts could have been laid down. Not 
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only has careful pollen analysis been made of the calcareous lake deposit 
itself, but also of the beds above and below' it so that the most exact 
limits can be set to the age of the artifact deposits. The pollen analysis 
of the Kunda Sea deposits has been done by P. W. Thomson and he 
gives hb results in a diagram from w hich fig. i has been redrawn 
(i, a and 3). On the [eft of the diagram is the generalised pollen 
sequence from north and central Esthonia and this has been closely 
correlated with die beaches made at the maximal transgressions of the 
Ancylus and Lttorirm seas. The Ancylus maximum is in the middle 
of the Boreal period of Esthonia,corresponding exactly with a maximum 
in Pittas pollen. The Litorina maximum occurs in the middle of the 
Atlantic period and corresponds with the maximal extension of the 
mixed oak woods and the post-glacial climatic optimum of Von Post. 
Here, as throughout the post-glacial sequence, the pollen analyses 
indicate dose correspondence between Esthonia and south Sweden. 

The pollen analyses for the Kunda Sea deposits are given on the 
light of the same figure and show, in comparison with the generalised 
Esthqman diagram, a very clear indication of the Boreal age of the layer 
containing the artifacts. The essential features are those characterizing 
the Boreal period over all northwest Europe, j\e., the Pinta maximum 
and subsequent fall, the diminishing Be tula, the immigration and rapid 
increase of Alma and the immigration of Ubruts, Quercus b not yet 
present, and Coryhts is present only in small amount, both features 
which tend to characterize the Boreal period in the more northerly and 
continental parts of Europe (see Von Post, 9, and Erdtman, 8), 

Other artifacts of the Kunda type have also been found in Esthonia 
in the tmbachtal near Durpat, and Thomson’s analyses for this site 
show the same age as those for Kunda. The analysis shown in the 
following is for the total thickness of the lake deposit in which the 
implements were found. 
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It will be seen that the lake deposit is entirely of Boreal age. 
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Denmark 

In his investigations of the Danish type-stations of the Maglcmose 
culture t Broholm fortunately collaborated with K. Jessen of the 
Danish Geological Service, who had been one of the earliest workers 
in Europe to use the method of pollen analysis and who here applied 
it to all the archaeological stations investigated. His results (iaj are 
given in tabular form on page 45. 

The culture-layers in all cases appear to be definitely of Boreal 
age, coinciding with the immigration of Alnus, and showing diminution 
of initially high values of Betula and Pirns whilst the mixed oak woods 
components are immigrating and increasing in abundance. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

It has been shown that the sites of Kunda and the Embachtal in 
Esthonh, of Svaerdborg. Holmcgaard and Mulierup in Denmark, of 
Skipsea in Yorkshire and of the Leman and the Owcr hanks off the 
Norfolk coast of England, have pollen spectra practically identical with 
one another. From this it follows that m so far as the spread of forest 
trees into Europe during this phase of post-glacial history was 
synchronous for Esthonia, Denmark and England, then $0 far must the 
cultures of these sites be content po ran eons. 

There arc two lines of argument which can be brought to !>ear on 
tliis point. In the first place the pollen sequences of Kunda and of 
Denmark arc not merely divided into the Blytt and Semander climatic 
periods on a basis of comparison of succeeding forest-phases, but 
both have been correlated with the common geological standards 
afforded by the changing levels of the Baltic seas. " Thus the Esthonian 
sequence has been related to the maximal transgressions of the Ancylus 
and Litorina seas, and the Danish sequences are related to the same 
data by their close resemhiance to the south Swedish sequences, which 
have themselves lieen directly correlated with the beaches of Ancylus 
and Litorina times. The validity of the dating attributed to the Danish 
sequences m this way is confirmed by analysis of the peat submerged 
m the Sund during the expansion of the Litorina Sea. 

In the second place, it has been suggested on archaeological evidence 
that the Danish sites are older than those of Kunda and of England. If 
this is so and die age difference is substantial, the similarity of the pollen 
spectra in the three countries can only be explained by assuming that 
the forests reached these parts of Europe in the same order as the 
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cultures, viz. Denmark first amt afterwards Esthonia and England 
together. The geographical situation of the three countries renders 
this improbable, for Denmark is intermediate in having a climate less 
oceanic than England and more oceanic than Esthonia, and in lying 
south of Esthonia and rather north at least of the Leman and the Ower 
banks off the English coast. These two lines of argument together 
suggest that forest development was synchronous in Esthonia, Den- 
mark arid England and that therefore the cultures in question were 
approximately contemporaneous. 

A very rough estimate based on an application of De Geer’s 
geochronology* to pollen analytical sequences suggests 500 years 39 
perhaps the maximum range of time allowable within this 4 approximate 
contemporaneity \ It remains for archaeologists to sav whether such 
a period is adequate for the development from Maglemosc to Kunda 
cultures. 

These results in any case indicate that the sites in Esthonia, 
Denmark and England are all Boreal in age (Ancylus period) and that 
they are much more closely related in age to one another than any of 
them are to sites of the Ertebolle cultures which are in the Atlantic 
period and correspond roughly to the Litorina maximum. 

Part of the expenses incurred in the work have been met from a 
grant made by the Royal Society of London in aid of pollen-analytic 
investigations of lowland peats. 
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Splendide Mendax* 

by H. J, Randall 

T HIS is nor the occasion to discourse of the Art of Lying in general. 
The subject is too wide for any essay, and the present writer 
can claim no special competence. Yet, contrary to much generally 
received opinion, mankind for the most pan are extremely bad liars,— 
not for want of practice, but because of inherent deficiency. This 
proposition is accepted as axiomatic in the practice of law and in the 
science of history. Few witnesses can survive a really skilled cross- 
examination unless they are speaking the truth or a fairly dose 
approximation to it, and the historical witness is in little better case. 
J he difficulties inherent in testimony lire immense, blit deliberate 
untruthful ness seldom prevails. 

The causes of this grave defect in our mental constitution are 
want of imagination and defect of memory. It is so difficult for the 
ordinary, or even the exceptional man, tu imagine anything beyond 
the narrow range of his own experience that most mendacity' is merely 
exaggeration. fiy general consent the best, or at least the most 
consistent liars are fishermen and fjolfers. Yet their stories are little 
beyond the most obvious exaggeration ; exaggeration by expansion in 
the one case, and by contraction in the other. It is for this reason 
that an original fishing story, like that of Jonah, has retained its 
immortality and freshness through the long ages. 

The Art of Historical Lying is not in a much better condition and 
its competent exponents have been few. First, as in duty bound, we 
must speak of the Church. The monastic cartularies contain numerous 
false charters, chiefly of the Old English period. They are so well 
executed that their historical value is only slightly inferior to that of the 
genuine examples. But the artistic effort required to produce a false 
charter is riot very great. They were merely designed to supply 
missing links in the chain of title, a very advisable precaution when 
times were troubled and kings were greedy, ’Hie forms were well 
known and the materials were available, so that to insert a charter in 
the cartulary where iis presence would be helpful was no great matter. 


• Translated by Smith Minor, in one nf his most inspired moments, as * lyine in 
stole . j b 
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The Donation of Constantine and the False Decretals were more 
amhitious efforts. The Donation, whereby Constantine granted to 
the Popes the sovereignty of Rome, Italy, unci the Western Provinces 
when he retired to Constantinople was a fine dialectical weapon in the 
struggle for the Temporal Supremacy. It appeared to make the Papacy 
by right as well as in fact ‘ the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof *. 

The False Decretals 1 were a collection of texts made in Gaul 
about a.d. K50. They were designed to protect the Church from 
violence, to ahate internal abuses, and to promote the temporal 
supremacy. About half of the collection is iorged, but the forgery 
is little more than tearing texts from their context, and then placing 
them in the mouths of the early Popes in such form as to give them 
force of law. 

Neither of these forgeries would have deceived a critical age, 
and the first beginnings of historical criticism at the Renaissance 
dispersed of both. 

Of secular efforts, the Letters of Phalaris, which really owe their 
fame to Richard Bentley, and some of the excursions of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, may rank high ; hut for sustained artistrv none can et^ual 
our present subject,—^Charles Bertram of Copenhagen. A witty 
Canon once remarked that the guiding maxim of the Dictionary of 
National Biography was * no flowers by request \ but even the sedate 
d.n.b. waxes comparatively enthusiastic over Bertram. It calls him 
’ the cleverest and most successful literary impostor of modern times 
and adds that ' the ingenuity and learning displayed in Bertram's 
forgery are really extraordinary, and fully account for the unparalleled 
success which the imposture obtained \ 

TTte writer in D.M.B. cites B. B. Woodward’s papers in the Gentle* 
man's Magazine but he does not mention Mayor’s preface in the Rolls 
Series edition of Richard of Cirencester (1863-9, 2v The latter is 
far more ihorough, and corrects certain points in (he d,n,b. which 
may he noted here, 

t. Bertram's Copenhagen edition was actually published in January [75S. 
not 1757. (Mayor, p. wni). h did not contain an ’ elaborate commentary'. 
Bertram^ notes only covered chapters 1 and a of hook 1. 

a . S Luke ley did not * sidop t' Bertram's ni a p in the second odi tton of Itintrmiim 
Cutittfitm, 177/1. He died in 1765. 


1 A good ctideal account is Tht Falit Drcfetab, by E. H. Davenport, Osftifd, 
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3* unfair to say that die edition of the ‘ Six English Chronicles * by 

Dr J^A. 'Crilcs (which include the fulsc Uicbnd of Cirencestef) wn published in 
Bohri 1 - AmJqtmrian Library in 187* after Woodward p a exposure: Original! v 
published in 1848 it was reprinted in 1S73, 

4. I he date of Bertrjfn^ death was 8 January 1765, (Mayor, p. cxxrv). 

Bertram was born in London in 1733. His father was a silk-dyer, 
and in 1743 the family moved to Copenhagen in the entourage of 
Princess Louisa, who married the Crown Prince of Denmark, afterwards 
Frederick v. [n 1748 Bertram obtained a licence to teach English in 
the Marine Academy, a school for naval cadets, but he never ranked as 
a professor. In addition to the famous forgery he produced several 
perfectly innocuous works on English and Danish grammar. He died 
on 8 January 1765 aged 42, and his protagonist or victim, William 
Stukcley, two months later (3 March) at the age of 77. As HaverfteJd 
remarks ‘he had lived eight years too long*. 

The story of the discovery is given in Stukeley's Account 0/ 
Richard of Cirencester, p. 12, and also by Mayor in his* preface to the 
Rolls Series edition, pp. cxx-cxxi. 

‘ In the summer of 1747, Jfciw ,i. whilst 1 lived at Stamford, I receiv'd 3 
letter from Char Li Julias Bertram, professor of die Eighth tongue in the Hoyal 
imanne Academy qf Copenhagen, 3 person unknown to me. The letter was polite 
full of compliments, us usual with foreigners, expressing much candor and retTpcet 
to me ; being only acquainted with some work® of mine published. the letter was 
dated the year before - for all that time he hesitated in sending it. 

Soon after my receiving ii T ] sent a civil answer; which produced another 
letter, with a prolix and elaborate latin epistle inclos’d, from the famous Mr Gr amm , 
privy-counselfar, atid^ chief librarian to his Danish Majesty: a learned gentleman! 
who had been in England, and visited our universities. (Mr Martin ft Ikes 
remembered him.) he was Mr Bertram's great friend and patron. 

I answered that lettrr, and it created a correspondence between us. among 
other matters, Mr Bertram mentioned a manuscript in a friend s hands, of Rktusrd 
of WatxmsLr. being a history of Roman Brittain, which he thought a great curiosit v • 
and an antient map of the island annex'd. J • 

In novi'mher, that year, the Duke of Montagu, who was pleas'd to have a favor 
for me .drew me from a beloved retirement, where I proposed to spend the remainder 
of my lifer therefore wonder'd the more, how Mr Bertram found me our n» r 
*“ l tolhumu* about Ruhard of Westminster, as he then called him, till I wa, 
presented to St George's church, Quern-Square, when I became fix'd in London, 

1 thought it proper to cultivate mv Copenhagen correspondence, and I received 
another m/tn letter from Mr Gramm: and soon after an account of his death, and a 
prim of him in profile. 

I now began to dunk uf the manuscript, and desired some little extract from it ■ 
then, an imitation or the hand-writing, which 1 shewed to ray late friend Mr Caslev 
keeper in the Colton library, who immediately pronounced it to be 400 years old! 
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t press'd Mr Bertram 10 gel line manuscript imp his hands, if possible, which 
at length with «.mc difficulty, lie accomplished : and on my solliriutkm, sent to 
me in leilcra, a transcript of the whole t and ar last a copy of the map : be having 
an (HOcUeiit hand in drying. 

Upon pcmiaSt I scrbusly fiuHicitcd him to prim ti. as U\c greatest treasure 
we now eon boast of* * In this kind of learning, in the mean time, l have here 
extracted wme ^ etc tint .jf ihc Treatitt. for your present entertwtMnent: a* I 
it to Dr MtatL anti to my very worthy friend Mr Gray df Cpea^. mtbt Time 
psBt t at their request 

On 18 March 1756 Stukeley read his paper before the Society 
of Antiquaries. It was published in 1757 with the title An Aroimj 
of Richard of Cirencester, and included a reproduction and detailed 
discussion of the famous map, a full account ol the Itinerary with 
identifications of the place-names, and a plate of the specimen of the 
ms that Bertram had transmitted. In January 17S® Bertram published 
at Copenhagen an edition of the false 1 Richard ol Cirencester together 
with Gildas and Nennius. In 1776 a second edition of Stukeley s 
ft me rariam Curiosttm was issued which included (vol. n) his ‘Account 
and Bertram's full text notea and map. but not his preface. 1 

At this point it may be well to explain that the present writer has 
been fortunate enough to acquire some interesting manuscripts of 
Stukelev’s. Of these there are three parchment bound quarto volumes, 
numbered 1, m, and V, so that II and IV are missing. No. t ts entirely 
in Stukeley’s writing. It is marked ‘copyed by Wm: Stukeley May 
1740 \ and contains ihe text of the * De Situ to the end of the Dia- 
phragmaia or Itinerary in Lib. 1, cap, 7. It seems quite evident that 
this was the original copy made by Stukelev from the letters received 
from Bertram. It has additional interest from the fact that pasted 
into it, immediately following the title-page, is the specimen of the 
original MS that Bertram forwarded to convince Stukeley. Underneath 
Stukeley has written the following note :— 

' A"specimen of the original manuscript of Richard of Westminster, 
on velum, a targe sized quarto, the map is on the finest sort of vellum.* 
there was another volume containing 22 pages, before it; which is 
lost, I suppose, it was that other work which he wrote, the history 
of Brittain before the Roman times, it was not wrote in the manner 
of geoffry of monmouth, but frofm) authentic memoirs, and therefore, 
its Toss is the more to be lamented 


* It may again he remarked that Ben jam's notes only relate to chapters * antis of 
Book 1. Apparently the effort tn annotate the whole work could not !>c sustained. 

* There is no copy uf the map with these mss. 
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The missing volume 2 probably contained the remainder of the 
text of the ' De Situ *. Volume 3 is marked on the cover ' Index’, 
but inside * Comment * on 1 Ricordi Westmon It is inscribed 
*Wm Stukeley 1745 S Geo. Qu Square*. It consists of notes upon 
the place-names in the 1 De Situ 1 and suggested identifications. 

No. 5, dated 1750, is a copy of Richard’s Itinerary with identifica¬ 
tions of the places. In this Stukeley has sometimes altered his original 
guess. The Itinerary is followed by 40 to 50 pages of notes and 
observations. These might be worth printing, because they contain a 
large number of records of things that Stukeley had seen in various 
places. Me might be credulous, but he was a good observer. 

In addition to these iwss there is a small volume bound in morocco 
with Stukdcy’s bookplate. It contains the complete text of the 1 De 
Situ ’ in the writing of a copvist, and is interleaved with plain paper 
for notes. Upon these Stukefey has written headings and a few notes, 
but nothing of interest or value. Filially the little col lee lion contains 
Stukeley’a own printed copy of the 1 Account ' of 1757 with a few notes 
and corrections in his writing. 

So much for the manuscripts. In 1809 an anonymous edition 
was published. This contained Bertram’s text and notes, a translation 
and notes by Henry Hatcher of Salisbury, a reproduction of the map', 
and a detailed commentary on the Itinerary by Rev, Thomas Leman, 
p.SiA. Some assistance from other antiquaries, including Sir Richard 
Colt Hoarc, is also acknowledged. This is really the standard edition, 
because the one in the * Six Old English Chronicles prepared by 
J. A. Giles for Bohn's Antiquarian Library in 1848 is simply Hatcher's 
translation and notes, and Leman’s commentary on the Itinerary, 
without Bertram’s notes or map. 

Of the tract itself,— De Situ Britan nine —it must suffice to say 
that the first book contains a geographical description of our islands, 
with the Diaphragmata or Itinerary inserted at the end of cap. 7. The 
second book, w hich comes to an abrupt end, consists of some historical 
notes, beginning with the Creation. Its attraction lay in the large 
addition that it purported to make to our Roman names. The map, 
according to Stukeley, contained 100 names out of 250 1 wholly new or 
ill-placed by former writers \ The Itinerary contained 76 names in 
the same category. Stukeley’s figures are difficult to check, and are 

4 The in up is attributed tn Stukdey and dated 1755, hul it ia Bertram^ feviaed nrnp 
of (7581 run the map in Stukelcy's 1 Account \ 
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not wholly consistent, but they- suffice to show the general effect. His 
encomium would have been fully justified, if only the work had been 
genuine. 

The fact of the forgery has been demonstrated so conclusively 
and fully by Woodward* * and Mayor* that detailed repetition would be 
superfluous, but it may be desirable to refer to a few of the points. 

1 . The original manuscript has never been found, either among 
Bertram’s papers or anywhere else. Bertram always maintained a great 
air of mystery about it. The most that he would say was that 1 it 
came into my hands in a wonderful way with other curiosities \ 

2, The only evidence of the manuscript that Bertram com 
descended to send was the specimen reproduced in StukeJey f s ‘ Account' 
and in subsequent editions. It purports to contain the title and open¬ 
ing paragraph of the ' De Situ This specimen, which has apparently 
never been seen since, is contained in the ms books referred to above. 
It is clear that Stttkeley’s plate, while fairly accurate, is not a facsimile. 
It would be tedious to compare the two in detail, hut the original makes 
the fact of forgery more obvious. Not only are the letters quite unlike 
any genuine MS of the fourteenth century, or any other known form, 
but the illuminated capital, the flourishes, and the lettering itself are 
more clumsy in the original. In a word the reproduction has been 
constructed, and is not a copy. 

3 * The present manuscripts throw some light upon the ascription 
of the tract to Richard of Cirencester. Bertram had attributed the 
tract in the first instance to Richard, a monk of Westminster. This 
was a perfectly safe shot, because Westminster Abbey must have had 
many monks who bore the name Richard. Stukelcy then pointed 
out to Bertram tliat Richard of Cirencester was a monk of Westminster, 
and Bertram immediately adopted the suggestion. It is quite possible 
that before he received Stukeley’s communication Bertram had never 
heard of Richard of Cirencester. He could not alter the text without 
arousing suspicion, but he changed his own title to 1 Richard Cprinensis 
Monacht Westmonasteriensis De Situ Britanniae Libri Duo Bertram 


* /I iitgrary Forgery - Richard of Ci rentes icr's tractate on Britain, by B, B. 
Woodward. CientUmvit'tMitgasiiie,S£. 1 (iS6fi) pp.301,617 ; u (1 £66), 438 ; tv {1867) 
443 - Earlier crunmunkniions on the forgery were printed in the Magazine for i&iG-t, 
xxvi, 365 and xxvtl, 377,480 ; 1853, xxxu, 270, 

* Rif unit de Cirentestrfa Sptculim Wtlcrialt. Edited by j. E. B. Mayor. Relit 
Series, 18613, vul, tl. preface. 
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did not know, but Stukdey did, that the genuine Richard was Ricardus 
de Ctrencestria. The ‘Corinensis’was Bertram’s own invention, and 
Stukdey never used it. 

In vol. i of our dated Mav 1749, Stukdey has added his own 
title-page beginning with the words ‘ Ricardi de Cirenccstria \ In 
vol. Ill, also dated 1749,an internal title begins 'Ricardi Wcstmonas- 
tenensis but ‘ de Cirencest Mona chi * has been interlined between 
the two-words. In vol v, dated 1750, all hesitation has disappeared, 
and he is * Richard of Cirencester, monk of Westminster \ 

4- There arc no references in the genuine Richard to the ‘ De 
Situ , nor vice versa. Bertram had completed his text before he had 
heard from Stukdey of the existence of Richard of Cirencester. 

5. The genuine Richard never cites an ancient author at first 
hand. The author of ' De Situ ’ quotes largely from Latin writers, 
and even Greek. He cites works that were not known at the time, and 
has such powers of prevision that he can even adopt the emendations 
(some erroneous) that eighteenth century editors were to make in the 
text of Tadtus* 

6. In the ’ Account * of 1757 Stukdey reproduced the original 
map that Bertram had sent him. Then (Jan. 1758) Bertram issued his 
edition in Copenhagen, but in the meantime had materially improved 
the first draft of the map, and published the improved copy, In the 
Itmerarium Curiosum of 1776 this is attached to the reprint of Stukdev’s 
* Account ’ without a qualm or a word of explanation. Yet both are 
supposed to be copies of the same original. Liars indeed need good 
memories. 

Mendacity, likewise, requires a good foundation. Thomas Wright 
states die argument in favour of Richard’s Itinerary thus T 

‘ T{ IJ * ihia Itinerary ^115 f‘"i invented by Bertramseems clear from ihedrcmn- 
Mance that his math, though they are not always the same as those b Antoninus 
have been traced where he places them, and that their existence wus certainly not 
known m Bertram's time J 

The sources of Bertram’s information are therefore an interesting 
question. He could not have ubtained it from personal wanderings 
because he lived in a foreign country, and it must, therefore, have come 
from books. Thu answer has Wen given with a completeness that 
could hardly he rivalled in die detailed analysis of the ‘ De Situ ' by 

Tttt Celt, the Rittnat t, and the Saxon, 1852, p. 4.59. 
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Mayor. Bertram’s general method, when he ceased to follow the 
Antonin c Itinerary, was to work upon hints, guesses, and statements 
in Camden. Baxter’s Glossary and Horsley’s Britannia Romatia. His 
main source was Camden, with imaginative suggestions of his own 
thrown in. A few random examples will illustrate the method. 

He invents new forms of names. ‘ Coriricnsia T , from the ancient 
Corinium, in place of the medieval Cirencestria is one instance ; and 
‘ Cantiopolis ' for Canterbury (Durovernum is the ancient form) is a 
Greek form added as an extra flourish. Hereri Mons for a station in 
the Snowdon district is taken from Nennius. Ervri is the Welsh name 
of Snowdon. 

A favourite and easy form of invention w as to place * Ad ’ before 
cither a word : (Ad Vallum, Ad Murum, Ad Fines) ; or a river-name : 
(Ad Tisam, Ad Sturium amnem. Ad Sabrinaro) ; or Irefore a real or 
assumed mountain name (Ad Alpcs Peninos, Aci mymen G ram pi um). 
When inspiration fails, he will even descend to * In Medio 1 for a half¬ 
way house. Sometimes he has tripped badly, when using this method. 
Three stations are named ' Ad Fines \ and one of them has been placed 
near the summit of the Cheviots. Bertram omiued to notice that the 

E resent boundary between England and Scotland was not a line of 
oundary at all in Roman times. 

Bibracte was a town of the Aedui in Gaul. Camden conjectured 
that Bray was so called. Therefore Bertram duly adopts Bibracte as the 
name of Bray. 

The list of 92 municipia. colonise, civttates Latiojure donatac, et 
stipendiariae, was quoted even by Gibbon without suspicion. The 
whole system of classification has been lifted from Pliny s account of 
Spain in his own time, and the names have been added by Bertram as 
the fancy moved him. 

A more satisfactory idea of Bertram’s method, and likewise of his 
genius, will be gained by running through one of the routes in the 
Itinerary. Iter xi- has been selected as most familiar to the present 
writer. 

It runs * Ab Aquis, per Viam Juliam, Menapiam usque (Bath 
to St. Davids), Bertram arrived at the Via Julia in this manner :— 
Camden, when writing of Isca (Caericon) and the nearby town of 
Newport, had quoted some verses containing the words * Julia Strata 1 
from Alexander Neckam, a poet of the thirteenth century, Camden 


* The Ptwsptum cf Britain, London, iSoq* p, 144. 
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added the comment, * it is beyond doubt that this Julia Strata was a 
road s . Bertram adopts this and so creates the Vis Julia, A later 
genius, who should be immortalized but whose name is unknown, 
improved upon Bertram most brilliantly. He distinguished two Via 
Julias, and called the South Wales coast road Via Julia Maritima, and 
another road going northwards through Gtlligaer, Via Julia Montana. 
These beautiful inventions have appeared cm the Ordnance Survey 
maps up to the present time. They ready deserved to be true. The 
prosaic fact is that we do not know the ancient name of any Roman 
road in Britain, nor do we know whether they had any names. 

Bertram’s Iter XI has been constructed by cutting into the An to nine 
Iter ‘ Ab Isca-Calleva 1 at Bath (Aquae Sulis) and then going backwards 
to lsca (Caerleon), From I sea Bertram again works backwards along 
part of the Antonine route 1 A Martduno-Virocoilium 1 with additions 
and omissions. 

Ad AfiONAM vi, the Abone of Antoninus misplaced. 

Ad Sabrinam vi, a Bertram invention. 

Stationem Trajectum in, the Antonine Trajectum taken From its 
proper place, and transferred to the other side of the Severn estuary, 
with an imaginary distance from the last invented station. 

Venta Silukum viii, Caenvcnt, as in Antoninus, The mileage 
is the Antonine distance from Abone. 

Isca Coloni a vim unde edit Aaron Martyr, Caerleon. The 
distance is taken correctly from Antoninus. Caerleon was never a 
colony. The * Aaron Martyr ’ frill is derived from Gi nidus Cam- 
brensis as quoted by Camden. 

Tibia Amnb viii* meaning the river Taff. 

Bertram seems to have taken the name from Camden and Baxter’s 
commentaries, or Ptolemy, and then invented a station. In Stukeley's 
MS notes it is identified as Llandaff in the 1749 volume, and as 1 Caerdyff * 
in 1750. The astonishing fact remains that we now know of the 
existence of a Roman fort of the Saxon shore type at Cardiff. Stukeley 
did not know this, much less did Bertram, but a lucky shot has hit die 
mark. 

Bovio xx. The position of this fort has never been identified. 
Antoninus gives the distance of Bomb as xxvn mp. from Isca. Bertram 
therefore, according to the manuscript, but not the printed reading, 
has divided the Antonine distance by the insertion of Tibia Amne at 


* This distance ja given as Vtlt in the printed copies hut in the fcts it is vn. 
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vn nip. from Isca. Camden confused numberless successors by reading 
the Antonme Hondo as Bovio (in which Bertram dutifully follows him) 
and then identifying it as Cow bridge. As Haverficld remarked 1 It 
is a mercy that lie was not attracted by the names ot Oxford, Cowley, 
and Bullingdon to place “ Bovium ” on the Isis '.** 

Nino xv and Leucarq xv are the same as in Antoninus. 

Ad V1GESIMUM xx. Bertram now involves himself in hopeless 
confusion. The distance from Leucarum (Lougher) is the same as the 
Antonine distance of Carmarthen (Maridunum) from Ixmghtr. 

Stukeley was evidently very pulled because in the notes of 1749 
he identified Ad Vigesimum as Narberth Castle but in 1750 it has 
become Maridumim. The correlation with Maridtmum makes the 
distance to St. Davids an absurdity. The best explanation appears 
to be that Bertram overlooked Maridumim but thought that he had 
included it. Upon (his supposition (t\e, that the xx mp. is the distance 
of Ad Vigesimum from the omitted Maridunum, and not from 
Lcucarum as stated) the fuct3 are rather remarkable. Richard Fenton 
published his Pembrokeshire in i8tl, and for the first time recorded a 
small Roman fort between Carmarthen and St. Davids. It is the 
earthwork known as Castle Flemish, Ambles ton. Neither Bertram nor 
Stukeley could liave known of this and, as wc have seen, Stukeley 
flounders about in his attempts at identification. 1 ’ 

The supporters of die ‘ De Situ * could point to this instance of 
accurate knowledge previously unknown as a vindication of Richard of 
Cirencester and hb undisclosed sources. Was it then just a lucky 
guess ? The explanation I suggest is this. 

Bertram in all probability used Gibson’s edition (1695) of Camden. 
There Gibson records 11 that in 1692 two shepherd boys had found a 
hoard of Roman coins at the entrance of the camp called the Gaer in 
the parish of Llanboidy, Lluyd communicated the information to 
Gibson, and sent him a list of 24 of the coins as well as a short descrip¬ 
tion of the camp. Knowing Bertram’s methods the inference is strong 
that tliis foundation was quite sufficient for the creation of Ad Vigesimum, 
The tame b one of Bertram's favourite forms when he could not 
think of anything more appropriate. Similar forms (Ad Dec!mum, 

14 Roman Occupalion of Britain, 1924, p. 70, 

11 The 4teu unquestionably Raman. Sec R, E. M. Wheeler. * A Roman site in 
Pembrokeshire’. Arch, Camb, Lxxvitl (1923), zj 1-24. 

11 Co). r» 5 . Al#» in Gough's edition of Camden, 1806, m t 140. 
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Ad Sextem, etc.) occur in the Antoninc Itinerary, but not. as it happens, 
in Britain. 

An MenAFIAM .Win. Menevia was the ordinary 1 medieval name for 
St. Davids, The Meoapfi were a North Gallic tribe. Bertram appears 
to have considered that Mcnapia would sound better than Menevta. 

Of the evil influence of Bertram’s forgery it would be tedious to 
speak at length, especially as Mayor has set out the evidence in abundant 
detail. As Haverfield says 11 ;■— 

* The forgeries of Bertram have been taken as gospel by many subsequent 
writers.and they have frequently t'een repeated by men wire knew that Bertram was 
a forger, but did not know that they were reeling Bertram's fiction. Aln«j*t .ill 
that was written on Roman Britain between 17573111! the middleci Queen Victoria's 
reign is tainted from tin's source. Inquirers hue been set on wrong Lracke, snd 
attention has been diverted into wrong channels 

’ITe local historians, from John Whitaker who wrote of Manchester 
in 1771, until 1870 and even later, have found in the false Richard of 
Cirencester a mine of information to supplement the deficiency of 
records and 10 flatter parochial pride. The bearers of greaLer names 
have also fallen victims to the ingenuity of Bertram. Even Gibbon 
quoted the famous description of the cities in Ids first volume, but in the 
second he became a little doubtful and spoke of ’the feeble evidence 
of Richard of Cirencester Others had neither doubts nor suspicions. 
Gough (the last editor of Camden), General Roy, happen berg, Lingani 
and Charles Roach Smith all treated the authority of the * Dc Situ' as 
unquestionable. Unfortunately Johnson was not interested in history, 
or he might have dealt with Bertram as he dealt with Maepherson, 
and have saved English antiquaries from masses of useless labour and 
still more useless speculations. 

There were indeed some early doubters, like Thomas Reynolds 
in his Iter Britowritmirn (1799) and T. D. Whitaker in his History of 
Whalley { 1801) > hut it was not until 1827, 70 years after the publication 
of the ‘ De Situ ’, that John Hodgson the great historian of Northumber¬ 
land, clearly denounced it as a Forgery, Then in spilt of Lappenherg 
and LingarU the volume of criticism grew, until Woodward and Mayor 
proved the case ‘beyond a peradventure’. 

At the present day our view of Bertram differs from that of 
Woodward and Mayor. They were righteously angry; we can afford 
to laugh. They were vexed at the immense harm that Bertram had done 
to the study of English archaeology ■ we can appreciate the genius that 

11 Roman Occupation of Britain, p. 7S. 
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perpetrated the great joke. Woodward and Mayor, speaking with the 
scholarship of the nineteenth century, could say that his batmity was of 
his own day, not medieval ; Lhat his knowledge was defective, and his 
sources a hodge-podge, But these things were not apparent at the time. 

Hatcher, who was no incompetent antiquary, becomes almost 
lyrical on the subject in his preface to the edition of 1809, written 
50 years after * De Situ ’ was first published. 

' To the ijcncral fidelity of Richard I am happy lo bear unequivocal testtrru'ti; 
. . , If then v>t find him thus exact in those cases where we have tlie means nf 
bringing tns fidelity to the test, with what justice can we charge him with deception 
in ihe use of those authorities which have not reached our times r . . , He aspires 
only lo the humble honour* of a compiler; he makes on tnyateiy of his authorities; 
. . . he displays that unaffected candour, wtiich never uccom ponies 4 conscious 
deception, and represents Ids pursuits as the innocent recreation of a vacant hour, 
but discountenanced and thwarted by his superior. We appeal u> every' candid and 
unprejudiced mind, whether a man in such circumstances, and with pretensions so 
modest. Could have either ihe inducement or the inclination to incur the guilt of 
deception or forgery 

Now that the forgery is apparent we can appreciate the artistic 
effort that created it. The able critics who exposed it gave no credit 
to Bertram for the skill with which the diverse sources were woven 
together to make a presentable whole. The beauty of the thing is 
nowhere more obvious than in Bertram's notes, which were not reprinted 
after the edition of 1809. in one place, he points out a misquotation 
in his own forgery, 1 Errat hie Ricardus \ and in another he remarks 
1 do not see how our monk rushed into this wonderful calculation, as 
l can find nothing else like it \ Could the very breath of suspicion be 
more effectively blown away. 

But the best evidence of Bertram’s genius is the long success of 
his fabrication, He was no medieval forger working at a time when the 
written word was almost sacrosanct, but he imposed upon the age of 
reason itself, the period of Gibbon and Johnson and Adam Smith. 
It was 70 years before he was first found out, over too before he was 
effectually demolished, and his influence has hardly ceased in our time. 
Not until the consulate of Crawford did Bertram’s names begin to 
disappear from the. Ordnance Survey maps. One wonders if Bertram 
could have imagined as he worked m his study at Copenhagen about 
1747 that in the twentieth century the names that he was inventing 
would stfll appear on the official maps of England. We can ignore his 
work, but we can salute his genius, and can say that of all historical liars 
he deserves most fully the title of * Splendid? Mendax’, 
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Currency Bars and Water-Clocks: 

The Verdicts of Archaeology Reviewed 

by E. Wyndham Houue 

I WAS first kd to question the soundness of 'the Iron Currency Bar' 
theory when investigating the early history of iron-making in the 
Forest of Dean—the district from which it is generally accepted 
that these bars emanated, li the 1 Currency Bar * theory is well- 
founded, the inference is unavoidable that the Celtic tribes who used 
this form of currency were a race endowed with a v ery low mentality— 
but this inference is not supported by recent archaeological research. 
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Mr Hilaire Belloc has said 1 the more obvious a thine is the more 
glory there must be in denying it \ but there is nothing obvious in the 
above theory beyond its improbability and the unfamiliarity of its 
advocates with the elementary practice of smithing. For Mr Reginald 
Smith's theory requires us to believe that these sword-shaped bars 
with their rudimentary socket-handles (figure i} are finished articles 
which constituted in certain parts of Britain the Celtic system of 
currency. 
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The system comprised six weight denominations ranging from the 
quarter to the quadruple unit, as follows ;— 

Presumed Standard Weights 1 


B&tmiwslion 

Grain* * 

Grummet 

Avoirdupois 

Quarter-unit - 

[I93 

774 

zl as. 

HmLT-uiui - - 

*3 83 

*54* 

5 |n*. 

Unit 

477° 

y**~ 

11 OZ. 

Uiut-and-a-hftjf - 

7*55 


16} oz. 

Double Unit 

9540 

6194 

22 OI. 

Quadruple Unit - 

19Q-80 

1238.8 


N.B. 

The mast common 

is the double unit. 



Tliere is no correlation in these standards between length and 
weight, which is remarkable, for in metallic currency one expects to 
find increase in value characterized by some increase in its superficial 
area ; but here the longer bar is frequently the lighter of the two. 1 

It is clear, therefore, that we are intended to believe that die 
correlation lies between weight and value, e.g. if the double unit 
denomination bar is the value of a two year-old cow one of the 
quadruple unit would buy two. But when Mr Reginald Smith is 
confronted with a bar, the weight of which (11484 grains or 26} ox.) 
falls between die double and quadruple unit, he makes the following 
astonishing statement. ' This excess of virtue [i,e. weight of metal] 
need not disconcert us. As Professor Ridgeway [in his Origin of 
Metallic Currency, p. 262] says, all primitive peoples estimate the value 
of copper or iron currency by measurement rather than by weight; 
and diis particular specimen is just under the average length But 
Prof, Ridgeway also says (op. tit., p. 3). 1 It is difficult to conceive 

any people, however primitive, employing two standards at the same 
time which are completely independent of each other*. 

The objections to the Currency theory, other than those already 
brought forward, may be summarized as follows :— 

(a) No similar graduated system of weight-currency based upon conventionalized 
forms of the tame wrought material is recorded' in any country. 

(b) No similarly-shaped bam have been found with contemporary grave-furniture 


1 From British .\fuirum Guide to Early Iron Age Antiquifiet, and ed», 1925. p. t6j* 
where illustrations of bars of t, a, and 4 units arc given. 

*Proe. Soc. Antiq. $w, 2. xx. 1905, p. 185. 

* Ibid, p, (90. 
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(c) Thr aysiem is not known to hove eslated m ibe rontmcnul regions from which 
the Celtic tribes are known to have come. 

W At Tiefenau, neir Beene, a bng-tanged sword-ikuped bar is found with a 
quantity of early Gaulish coins. 

(e) The system disappears from Britain with fruspidoiis suddenness at a period 
when the possession of weapons in any stage of their manufacture would have 
entailed serious consequence* upon the offending tribe. 

(f) No tradition of buried ireaeute has attached in the sites where these large 
boards of bars have been found. 

(g) The so “Called socket-handle is an impossible element in a conventionalized and 
finished article. 

(h) The Celts at the time of Caesar's raids were in possession of many forms of 
ranged cutting implements. It is not necessary to assume that the hats of the 
six weight denominations represent six forms of early British swords. 

Provisionally, therefore* it may be accepted that the Currency 
Bars are bars in the intermediate or interrupted stage of working which 
always occurs in smithing practice. As such they arc not likely to have 
been seen or described by Caesar or to have functioned in ordinary 
commercial transactions, though it may have been the practice of the 
forges to send them out for the local smiths to finish, 

Ixt me now turn to tire subject of smithing—an art which, owing 
to its extensive ramifications, makes a search through its literature 
in quest of the generalized information required by the archaeologist 
particularly difficult. Landrin, for instance, in an interesting preface 
to his Manuel du Covteller, 1835, frankly admits the impossibility of 
including in his work all the traditional practices of the blade-smith 
which even the monumental treatise of his predecessor Perret had 
omitted. Still, sufficient can be gathered from the literature to remove 
the only objections of weight which can be urged against the theory 
that these sword-shaped bars with pinched-in ends are tanged sword 
moods or moods of other cutting implements. 

The hand-forger of iron or steel has from the earliest recorded 
times worked in stages determined by the time taken by the white-hot 
iron to cool to a heat at which forging become* impracticable. These 
stages or heats may be grouped as follows *— 

(a) * Mooding if., moulding the heated Kir approximately to its desired shape. 

(b) Smithing, i'jf„ drawing out and finishing the implement to its final shape and 
length. The effect of smithing is Always accompanied by an extension nf the 
'mood 

These two operations are carried out by the same workmen on the 
same anvil hut are not continuous, * Mooding ’ proceeds until a 
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sufficient stock of 'moods ’ has been accumulated, when the * moods ' 
are reheated and finished—work always beginning with the tang and 
shoulder of the * 1 mood ' and finishing with the blade. Grinding to 
an edge completes the process so far as the blade is concerned, John 
Holland, of Sheffield, who wrote the Treatise an the Manufactures in 
Metal for Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, is a good authority on the 
subject. Dealing with the manufacture of hand-forged forks he says 
(vol. n, p. 23); ‘ The fork is reduced, as usual, from the rod of steel 
into something of the following figure (not shown here) -the tang, 
shoulder and shank being roughly forged, and the blade as it is called 
left thick and whole. In this state it is called, in common with all 
articles after the first formation by the hammer, a mood (mould) \ 

For the benefit of metallurgists who arc not archaeologists, and 
of archaeologists who are not metallurgists, the following data on the 
evolution of the Celtic sword, and the general principles of its 
manufacture may be acceptable. 

Fig. 4 , taken from von Sacken’s Dm Grahfeld von Hallstatt, 
i’>i. 5, shows the close resemblance of the Hallstatt iron sword to its 
minze predecessor and contemporary (fig. 3). The contours o! the iron 
jjade must have been difficult to produce without extensive grinding. 
The Hallstatt sword was a luxury article. The softness of its blade 
and the weak union of the blade and handle must have made it an 
untrustworthy weapon in the battlefield. Forrer, the leading con¬ 
tinental authority on sword making, notes the advance in the technique 
ol sword manufacture in the La Tene period. A straight blade is 
substituted for the flowing contours of the Hallstatt weapon. The 
blade is forged thinner. The entire weapon is constructed on lighter 
lines, and a substantial tang runs through the grip. Forrer states that 
the elasticity of some of these continental blades is such ihat they 
can be twisted spirally 3 to 4 times without breaking. 

Mr Reginald Smith 1 furnishes further particulars. Quoting De 
Redye, from Keller’s Luke Dwellings t he says ‘ the cut ring-edges are 
not of the same iron as the body of the blade. The workman,, after 
having forged the latter out of very tough, fibrous iron , . . welded 
on each side little strips of soft iron to form the cutting-edges Of 
^rc-jtrr importance is the statement of Vouga,* quoting The opinion of 
an expen, that one at least of the swords bearing a maker’s mark ' is 


1 Ptf*. Sot, Antiq. Str. 2, xxvii, 1914-15, p 108. 

1 Us Hrhitrt a lTetu, p. 35. 
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made of acier carroyi (steel formed by hammering several strips to¬ 
gether), uirich though not very hard is extremely tough and gives a 
very sharp edge , Vouga proceeds: ‘as the lake-dwellers were not 
conversant with present methods of producing steel, the blade lias 
split m several places and is seen to consist of several layers one over 
the other 

English technologists will accept the observations of these Contin¬ 
ental ^ authorities without necessarily endorsing their conclusions. A 
Birmingham metallurgist, for instance, has suggested to me the follow¬ 
ing alternative solution. ‘ The smiths \ he says, * learned bv experience 
that the thinner the blade was forged the more rapidly it became 
Itardencd when heated in a charcoal fire and subsequently Quenched 
Consequently they hammered their edges thin, doubled 'and welded 
them together, and finally tempered them by heating and quenching \ 
Prof. C. Dcseh of the National Physical Laboratory substantial tv 
confirms this statement. He writes 

' It is difficult to believe that the practice, common in later times, of welding a 
hard sled edge on to a soft iron hack, was practiced in prehistoric or very early 
tunes. It is more likely that die iron, forged into shape, was hardened on (he edge 
by exposing ft to charcoal in the fire and then quenching. The Japanese method 
of covering the sword with clay, removing the covering from the edge, and then 
heating in charcoal to carburize the edge, is A refinement of this method. That 
ancient swords often show alternations of hard and soft metal is likelv enough when 
the nature of the bloomery process is considered. The heating is necessarily 
unequal, and whilst some pans of the mass become almost pure iron* others iuav 
retain an appreciable quantity of carbon. This is true even of modem ircA 
made ift the Swedish Widioon heiflh \ 

The constitution of pure wrought iron is not substantially changed 
by heating and quenching ; that Is the property of steel. 1 lence unless 
bloomery iron contained a considerable percentage of carbon in its 
constitution, or was subsequently carbonized, heating and quenching 
would have had little effect, ft is, however, improbable that the Celts 
anywhere left their blades untempered, though, as Vouga has pointed 
out, different qualities of blade were already being manufactured at this 
early period. 

Moxon, in his Mechanic Exercises , i66t, refers to an old saying: 

+ He that will a goad Edge win 
Must Forge thick and Grind thin \ 


Quafcd bf Mr Reginald Smith. Prac* Soc. Aniiq. Str. a, sx, 1905, p. rog 
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As this procedure would involve a waste of material without any 
countervailing advantage some technologists have expressed a doubt 
as to the truth of the tradition. But the old saying must be interpreted 
solely in relation to contemporary practice, it is a warning to the 
smith to leave plenty of metal for the grinder to work on — as would 
be needed in razor-grinding, surgical instruments, etc,,—where the 
sides of die blade were slightly hollowed by grinding. The adage 
therefore would have no reference to early sword making where the 
loss of metal would be mainly due to repeated forgings. 

The earliest reference to the practice of blade-smithing ts to be 
found in the Scholiast's note on the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
(v, 761), and its importance lies in the fact that it is a quotation from 
the lost treatise of Pytheas of Marseilles which is generally dated as 
C. 330 B.C. it runs as follows : — 


Ef tji Aiirn/>n«(i '^Tpoyyv\f} (™r AidXw Ji 1 ijir-wj niVrcri) ioteti » 

Utirrpifitit'. Ai o impnr fipottov amwifAii ij\‘» ittpaopui ] o <(V 

rApwno, Tvv $ov\<>fivio> apryav tnSanpot •\mi^n’pfn \tnmt probably i-ruftlpttr ) 
m Trjii aopiov Xuu,.i!ifir j5 iitjKK ft ti «\Au ci£muntCT.wa<. 

KfXTitpaKii'T^ Utr+hli'. TavTU fprt&t UvfltflC #1 yi if irtpiodin .rrtii Tff* 

GiiXainrun t rt 1 fftv. 

T RANSLATION 


In Lipara and Stmngylt (these are some of the islands of Aeolm) Hepfueiruj 
is thought to dwell. Hence here can be heard the thunder of lire aftu violent 
n<lists. Of old it was said ihiit any man who would bring utiworked 7 iron trould 
call the next morning and take away the ft word or what else he had ordered, pro¬ 
vided he put down the proper fee. So says Pvtheas in hie descriptive geography 
(ix. the Periplus) stating that there the sea boils. 


It is remarkable that this passage should have been overlooked by 
all historians of the iron manufacture—for it opens so many avenues 
to research—besides forming the basis of the Wayland legend. It is, 
however, to be found in Depp mg and Michel’s Way land Smith 
(Pickering, 1847), an excellent monograph, which in its turn lias been 
omitted from the extensive bibliography appended to Miss K. M. 
Buck's edition of the Icelandic Sagas. Pytheas is, of course, a good 
authority. The practice which he notes in Sicily c, 330 B.e. indicates 
that the smiths already worked in two stages, for the feature in the 


J 1 hav* translated d/>y&u as ‘ no worked * on the ground that iron is never described 
« " bright * in Greek writings. Its usual attribute is * bUck \ ' gray ’ or * violet \ Tlte 
d&scnptmn, bfift ever, brig ill or gliitcrifljj * would not be altogether ioepprupfiate if 
Applied to meteoric iron. 
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legend which excited the curiosity of antiquity was the fact that the 
smith could produce the finished article on the following morning with 
the promptness of the modem undertaker. Further it indicates that 
in pre-Roman times the forge of Vulcan was primarily the workshop 
of military weapons and armour. The industrial applications of iron* 
forging are later developments of the blade-smith's and armourer’s 
art though largely based upon the same technological practice. 

I now come to the well-known description of Britain in Caesar's 
Commentaries (v. 12). The apparatus entieus was set out at length 
by Mr Reginald Smith in 1005 with his customary ability. Hence l 
propose to deal only with the reading taleis and the question of die 
translation of the final phrase. The passage with its variant readings 
runs as follows :•— 

1 anulig 

* Utimtur aut litre aui nutnnao aurco aut aliia 

f tulcis 

ferreis ad cerium paruJus crcaminjus pro numrno 

The readings amdis and aim are from the n group of mss, but 
taieis i derived from thejS group appears now to be the accepted reading. 

As Mr Reginald Smith says, the reading of the text has been 
settled by archaeologists, and this statement at once raises a 
doubt whether due weight has been given to philological 
reasoning. The whole of chapter 12 is regarded as an inter¬ 
polation, probably prepared by a military reporter for Caesar’s 
use. The construction of the sentence is, and must remain, 
incorrect and inelegant, but not more so than might be 
expected in a narrative condensed from rough memoranda. 
As aliis ferrets is inadmissible the choice lies'between onulis 
and taleis. 

Now talea, though a word of uncertain origin, is firmly 
established in Latin and in languages derived therefrom. The 
word must have brought before the minds of those who used 
it a very clear picture of its significance, viz., the long-shaped 
cut such as is found in notch-grafting on the scion prepared 
for insertion into the stock. (Fig, 8). In this sense it is applied 
to the short stout posts with sharpened ends, a foot long 
according to Caesar, employed as a defence against cavalry 
attack; to the lighter stakes, sharpened at both ends, used 
by the charcoal-burners to form a wattle-and-daub covering for their 
piled loppings, and to the wands used by surveyors to obtain an 
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alignment, In the English tally we still find the long cut by which 
identification of the twin parts is secured—not the short ratchet-cuts 
which register the value of the account. Neither in Latin nor in the 
Romance languages is there any instance of the application of the 
word to metallic commodities. Nor can any resemblance be shown 
between the sharpened wooden taleae and the British blunt-pointed 
iron sword-shapea 'moods', except that both are oblong. 

On philological grounds, therefore, the reading tuleis is doubtful. 
Caesar, who uses it in the technical military sense as a caltrop, could 
never have applied it to an iron sword-blado in die intermediate process 
of its manufacture. 

Prof. A. E.Housman has kindly furnished me with the data for the 
various ME. readings. His note printed below' explains the rejection 
of the attulh reading, for this appears only in one MS. of the v group. 
The reading aim has much stronger support. Beyond this 1 must not 
venture to go, but for the purpose of furnishing" a translation of the 
phrase ad cerium portdus examinatis pro nummo I will combine the two 
readings and render the sense of the passage as follows, viz,, that iron 
rings and other forms of iron were used as currency when their weight 
was definitely established. This version harmonizes Caesar's state¬ 
ment with the universal practice of the metal trades. Mr Reginald 
Smith, however, translates the phrase ad cerium pandits examinatis as 
' graduated according to a fixed weight standard \ is, x the bar was 
weighed before it was mooded or smithed. I do not dispute that his 
translation is admissible, but it lands its supporters in difficulties which 
my version avoids. For how could the smith weigh a portion of his 
bar until he had cut it off? If he used bars of standard section how 
is it that there is so little correlation between length and weight? The 
loss of metal at every heat made the use of the balance superfluous. 
In other industries w;hcre scales were essential these are shown in 
iconography, but in illustrations of smithing practice they are not 
found. (Figs. 6 -j), Iron was, no doubt, sold by weight. My point 
is that it was never made to weight. 


* utuntur am acre nut mnnmo 010*0 aut aiits ferreie ad ccrtmn pondua mminuti) 
pro nummi) 

Aurto, tlCTMo 

tffcu a and 2 Mss of 0 , loins 2 mss of ft, 
aituiil 1 ms of pro nummo <t, on titled by 0, 

(Signed) A. E. H,, 3 Nov. 193a. 
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Whether Mr Reginald Smith’s identification of certain bronze 
vessels of culinary form with Celtic water-clocks, possibly connected 

with Druidic time-measuring methods," is not 
known to the present writer. Hitherto they have 
been treated as culinary vessels. The resemblance 
will be seen by comparing Dechelette’s hanging 
cauldron (fig. 9) with Mr Reginald Smith’s ex¬ 
amples, figs. 6- 15 in the above paper. They arc 
frequently found patched like our modem laundry 
cappers, and some appear to have served this 
purpose. 

Wright 1 * refers to three bronze kettles now 
preserved in the Museum at Newcastle ‘of ex¬ 
tremely thin metal so that they would readily fed 
the fire . . . One of them has'three feet to stand 
upon \ Dtchdette concurs in this explanation. 
He says:' L;i termite des parois permettait d’y 
faire bnuillir I’eau tr£s rapidement \ According 
to the same authority these culinary vessels 
emanated from a common centre not yet ascer¬ 
tained. The trade in them was international and 
they are probably of Greek workmanship. Hence 
it is appropriate that they should he found, as at 
Wotton and Sturmere, carefully packed together. 
There is a fine example of a bronze bowl with iron 
collar and ring from Cards by, O land, illustrated 
by Nihl&i 1 * (p. 139), but 1 can find no description 
of it in the text, Mr Reginald Smith ignores this 
explanation. He claims as Celtic water-clocks 
operated on the percolating principle all perforated 
vessels of the culinary type whether their walls 
are left of reasonable thickness or are hammered 
thin. It is curious that he should have adopted 
_ the perco lating principle, for Dr Fleet’s paper, 1 * 

'Proc. Sot. Antiq., f*r. 2, XXYU, 1914-15, pp. 76—95 ; British Muitum Guide to 
thtEarty Iran Age f and ed, t 1925, pp. 162-4. 

10 The Ctll A lk* Roman and the Saxon, 6th td. p p.403. 11 Mart. d’Arch. m p p. 265. 

11 L Nihlctip Studu t ror&iJf didre rtenik jdrntiffofrkning, etc. (Stockholm, rota)' 
Ah English translation of this important work is graitlv to he desired. 

|A Jour „ Royal Asiatic Society> 1915, pp. 213-30. 
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to which he refers, is written to prove that the more ancient form of 
Indian water-clock was operated on the opposite principle, viz,, that 
□f emptying itself in the course of a defined space of time. The 
apparatus was simple, but based on scientific considerations. The 
quantity of water was defined and the diameter of die orifice perforated 
by a gold wire was determined by the specification of the length and 
weight of the wire. 

In the second place it is doubtful whether, with one exception—a 
unique vessel of fairly stout bronze with straight sides and radial ribs, 
possibly a fat-rendering vessel—any of Mr Reginald Smith's bowls 
would float without some external support. Their iron collars, straps 
and rings would tend to make them top-heavy. They would heel over 
and sink in a most unphilosophica! manner,' The water-clock theory, 
however amended, appears to he hopelessly improbable. No philo¬ 
sophical instrument maker would have followed culinary forms so 
slavishly, or have indulged in such a variety of types and sizes, or have 
designed a gong with a frying-pan handle. 

It b pleasant to find myself for once in agreement with Mr 
Reginald Smith. His discoveries as to the weight relations of these 
culinary-type vessels deserve careful consideration. Hits results must 
be accepted without reserve. His weights are given, no doubt, with 
proper corrections, and there is no question of * averaging ' to leave 
a loophole for doubt. We may hope that his work will be extended 
to include the ascertained weights of foreign specimens, whether per¬ 
forated or not, for if Dechclette is correct they all come from a 
common centre. In the meantime what explanation is forthcoming 
of the results obtained ? For this purpose I suggest the following 
provisional solution. 

The coppersmith at this period of the Roman occupation of Britain 
bought or received his ingots cast in the scale of weights outlined by 
Mr Reginald Smith. By tile custom of his trade he used the whole of 
his metal for each vessel as he had to account for it to his client, as 
indicated in fig. 6 . With the methods he employed, viz., cold- 
hammering, annealing, planishing and burnishing, there would be no 
appreciable loss of metal. Nor would he be unduly restricted in the 
variety of his shapes and sizes. Vessels of identical weight could be 
produced Wldel i' diffenn S ™ design and construction, though there 
Jrou some tendency towards standardization. In other words,. 

e coppersmith did not cut out his circles from a rectangular sheet of 
copper or bronze, but worked from the ingot through the sheet to his 
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desired object. This solution, though offered only as a temporary 
explanation of Mr Reginald Smith's weight relations, appears to me 
not unreasonable, for it is clear that in the case of the precious meials 
the balance was always employed at some stage or o ther - 

Let me now turn to the weight relations of the so-called iron cur¬ 
rency bars. Mr Reginald Smiths standards are based upon the method 
of averaging—a method denounced by Proi. Ridgeway 1 * in nn measured 
terms. When the figures upon which the averages are based are 
examined it will be found that great latitude has been exercised in 
assigning specimens to a given unit-class. Amongst those, for instance, 
of double-weight standard (9540 grains) the extremes are 11484 grains 
(Hod Hill) and 6726 grains (Spcttisbury). Some correction must be 
made, no doubt, in both instances, for the condition of the two speci¬ 
mens. In length the extremes arc 21 and 34 inches respectively. Is 
it not apparent that in the double-weight class we have a short heavy 
dagger mood (Glastonbury, 21 inches, 9098 grains) in a crowd of 
sword moods, the blades of which when finished would measure from 
30 inches upwards. Moreover to these classes thus liberally determined 
there arc exceptions. Dr J. Newton Friend, a warm supporter of Mr 
Reginald Smith’s theories, provides an instance from the Worcester 
Museum 1 * * ihe only well-preserved example found in Worcestershire 
The length of the specimen is 13,72 inches, the weight 1933 grains. 
Hence it stands about half-way between the j and k unit-classes. 

The theory' that mooded bars of sword-shape with rudimentary 
tangs or with perforated wings for rivetting, the weights and sizes 
of which so obviously indicate different designs in the finished 
implements, were intended for currency purposes, is one which 
technologists will not lightly accept, 

Mr Reginald Smith's train oi reasoning was probably fired by the 
discovery of the Glamorgan standard weight {4770 grains, or 11" oz.) 
and this has led him to constitute his series of unit weight denominations 
and to classify the bars by weight considerations only. A more rational 
classification, 1 submit, would have been to have accepted the old 
theory that these bars are half-manufactured articles and to have 
grouped them by a correlation of their length, weight and thickness 
dimensions—with the object of ascertaining their ultimate purpose. 
Herr J, NihlSn 1 * describes the Swedish sword and scythe moods as 

li op. til. (itt teat, p, 6a), p, ai8. 

14 Trans. Worn. Naiuriduts' Club. 1918-22, pp. 103-4. ** up- of., p. 207. 
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‘cine Art halbfahrikat welches an sc he in end als Mttozen zur Anwendung 
kam \ He occupies, therefore, a middle position—but his acceptance 
of these bars as a form of currency is surely weakened by the fact that 
they are mit Selineide versehenen \ Tie circumstances under which 
they have been found in Sweden correspond almost exactly with those 
ascertained in this country, I do not suggest that with tny proposed 
classification it would in all cases be possible to identify the moods with 
their final form—but with the Bigbury and other finds of iron goods 
of ail descriptions it would be a comparatively simple matter to allocate 
the great bulk of them. 

To resume—the objections to the old theory that these bars of 
sword-shape are holt-manulactured tanged cutting implements have 
been shown to be groundless. It has always been the practice in forg¬ 
ing to accumulate moods before proceeding to smithing. In smithing 
there is always a loss of metal proportionate to the number of heats to 
which the mood is subjected, finally if the moods were bought up 
by merchants or convoyed by swordsmiths to the local centres this was 
done because it was a more convenient arrangement than finishing 
them at the forges. 1 he careful packing of tile moods, point to socket, 
in boxes or crates to avoid injury in transit, suggests that they were 
buried in much the same condition as they were sent out. When 
committed to the ground the risk of detection was small. The Celtic 
tribes looked forward to the recovery of their Freedom in the near 
future. As their hopes waned, the secrets of their burial sites died 
with the undertakers. 

In concluding this somewhat polemical article may I express the 
hope that Mr Reginald Smith will recognize that some of his theories 
are of an extremely provocative character and need a correspondingly 
vigorous treatment, I lie indebtedness, however, of all metallurgists to 
him for his laborious investigations, extending over a quarter of a 
century, in ascertaining the distribution, dimensions and weights of 
these moods and vessels is beyond ad question. Whatever theories as 
to their purpose may in future prevail their foundations will be found 
to have been laid upon the exact measurements which we owe to him 
and for which we arc profoundly grateful. 

My acknowledgments arc due to Major E. A. Marples for valuable 
help m preparing the account of smithing practice; to Prof. C. Dcsch 
tor permission to print an extract from one of his letters: and to 
advice Newcomen Society for kind suggestions and 
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The Origin of Cultivated Plants 

by A. E, Watkins 

School nf Agriculture, Cambridge 

M OST developments of civilization demand a settled, system of 
agriculture, and are not compatible with nomadic life. The 
exact connexion between the rise of civilization and the rise of 
agriculture is possibly uncertain. The cultivation of different plants 
developed in different places r rice in the East and wheat in the West, 
for example. The cultivators may have attained only a low level of 
culture, and thousands of years may have elapsed before they produced 
a civilization of which the marks have endured. But to know where 
ihe different species of cultivated plants originated must help to trace 
the origins and diffusion of civilizations. 

In studying this problem three methods have been used: the 
linguistic and historical ; the examination of seeds found in prehistoric 
remains; and the search for regions where the wild relatives of modem 
crops occur. Vavilov* has developed a new method, which depends 
essentially upon collecting the varieties of each crop and finding 
regularities in their geographical distribution. For two reasons his 
conclusions can best be illustrated by wheat. First, because this is one 
of the most important crops, which he has studied in great detail. 
Secondly, because much has been learned about the origins and 
relationships of the various forms from genetical and cytologieal 
research — that is to say from their behaviour when crossed and the 
way in which their differences are inherited. 

In England, nearly all varieties of wheat are similar in type. They 
differ only in minor characters, such as colour of car or grain; and 
form port of a single species, Triticum imlgare. Only one, Rivet or 
Gone wheat, is unlike the rest ; and this belongs to a distinct species, 
T. lurgidum. But if the whole world is searched many thousand 


* Papet* on the origin anil distribution of cultivated plants have been contributed 
by N. I. Vavili.iv to the Bulletin of Applied Botany for 1927 ami 1931. His paper 
on 'The piohlem of the Origin of the Worlds Agriculture it! the light of the latest 
Imres ligations ’ is published by Kniga (England) Ltd,, Bush House, Aldwych, w.c. 2. 
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varieties will be found, and the differences between these are often 
very great. When grouped! according to the degree of their resemblance, 
they fall into about twelve species, within each of which they are more 
or less similar. Some of the species, in their turn, are more alike than 
others ; and the whole twelve are easily divided into three groups, as 
follows :— 

Group i Group it Group m 

7 \ Q£gihsjnndti T- dkoctouki {no wild form) 

{wild form} (wild form) 

T, mrmaeoctum f, ditoerum (Emmrr) T- 1 ulgart (liftul wlini} 



and Ui fit.u relatives 
cottfparlui/t, Spa ha, 
am! sfikaerococtum , 
of unwll importance. 


rhe first group need not be considered. The only cultivated 
species, monococcuTii, is grown in mountainous parts of Europe, chiefly 
for forage, and it is douhtful whether it has ever been connected with the 
cultivation of die other sorts. 

Genetics and cytology have shown that the origins of these three 
groups, and probably of tKe species themselves, were distinct, occurring 
at different times in different places. In plants, cfiance hybridization 
between related species is not uncommon ; anti the immediate result 
is sometimes a new species, which breeds true from the first and gives 
no outward trace of its derivation. There is little doubt that this was 
the origin of the second wheat group; but the actual parents — probably 
some wild grasses—have not yet been identified, It is unlikely, on the 
whole, that the cultivated species of the group came from the wild 
dkoccmdes ; probably they all arose independently m i he wav described. 
The species of the third group came in like manner; and the evidence 
suggests that one progenitor of each belonged to the second group. 

The principal conclusions to be drawn are that the two groups, and 
very likely the species composing them, originated suddenly, and 
independently ; and that the forms that gave rise to them may not be 
easy to identify. The third group is probably more recent than 
the second. 

Wheat is an Old World crop. Its introduction to America, 
Australia, and South Africa, has occurred only in the last few hundred 
years. On botanical evidence, Emmer should be the most ancient 
cultivated species, since the ear of this form breaks up when ripe and 
the grain is closely held by the chaff, as in wild grasses but not in the 
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other cultivated wheats* This conclusion agrees with other evidence. 
The species is only grown today in scattered patches* chiefly by isolated 
tribes who cherish their ancient customs. It is gi*™™ by the Basques 
in Spain, by certain peoples at south Germany, Russia, and Abyssinia; 
it occurs here and there in India, and has been found by Vavilov in 
sotne Armenian settlements in Persia. But archaeological evidence 
shows that in the past it must have been widespread. In England it 
was probably the only wheat in pre-Roman times. In Egypt it was 
cultivated at least from the Badarian period onwards; and ts the only 
wheat so far found in the tombs, with the possible exception of a single 
sample front Fayum, doubtfully identified as T. vulgar? but alone among 
Egyptian finds in being carbonized. 

Vavilov has collected wheat wherever it is grown, and worked out 
the distribution of the varieties, especially those belonging to durum 
and tmlgare, the most important species. The greatest number of 
vulgare varieties was found in Afghanistan, in the eastern districts 
especially, and fewer and fewer were discovered as the distance from 
this centre increased. In Persia, Baluchistan, the Punjab, and Bokhara, 
the number was still large ; in England, Siberia, and eastern China, 
small. The general trend can be illustrated by grouping the varieties 
according to colour of chaff and grain, by whether they have rough or 
smooth chaff, bearded, half bearded, or beardless ears, and so on. It 
is then found that all the classes so formed, about sixty', occur in 
Afghanistan, and nearly as many in neighbouring regions ; but far 
fewer in those that are more remote. 'Phis is clearly shown by the 
following short list:— 


Afghanistan - 

59 

Baluchistan - 

46 

Persia - - 

5 ^ 

India - — 

32 

Caucasus - 

20 

Mongolia — 

P 

Italy - - 

12 

China - — 

tS 

Belgium — 

6 

Manchuria - 

12 


This result is very striking. Nor is it confined to wheat. As 
Vavilov says * in spite of the internationalization of cultivated plants, 
the wanderings of the peoples, in spite of colonization ami the antiquity 
of agriculture, it is still possible to establish . , . areas of definite 
endemic varied is and races, regions displaying a maximal primary 
diversity of varieties, and to find out series of regularities in the 
distribution of these varieties \ The explanation suggested is that 
the centre of diversity of a species is the place where it originated. 
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T. vulgar therefore, came from eastern Afghanistan. Here it would 
have had the longest time to evolve new forms. In the outer limits of 
the area it has been present a much shorter time ; few new forms will 
have been evolved ; and few forms will have penetrated from the place 
of origin. 

One other third-group species , compaction, also came from 
Afghanistan. Though rare elsewhere, it is cultivated there in numerous 
varieties. A second, spkaerococcum, is confined to northern India. 
The distribution of the remaining species, Spdia t is imperfectly known, 
and may be widely different from tkat of its relatives. 

Tite results for the second group species are quite different; as 
would be expected from the genetical and cytolcgicaJ evidence that the 
groups had separate origins. For the primitive dicocam there are 
naturally few data. Its present distribution is a mere relic of the past. 
But the centre for the rest of the group, considered as a whole, is 
undoubtedly to he found in Abyssinia and-the Mediterranean basin. 
Vavilov believes that the most important species, durum, came from 
Abyssinia, where it is very diverse—much more so than in Egypt and 
Algeria, the two countries previously thought to be richest in durum 
varieties. To the north of the Mediterranean there are, as would be 
expected, fewer forms than to the south; and from the high diversity in 
Egypt there is a steady falling off in the direction of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, India. The other species of the group are not very important. 
Pobniatm is grown locally in the Mediterranean basin." The wild 
dicaccaides is found from Palestine to t he Caucasus and Persia. Turgidum 
is nowhere very common, but ranges further than its relatives. While 
most diverse on the northern shores of the Mediterranean, centreing 
perhaps in Greece and Dalmatia, it is found here and there in many 
countries from England to Western China. Only per si cum, which is 
botanical I y rather distinct from the other species of the group, has a 
more distant centre, being almost confined to Georgia and Armenia, 

The Mediterranean area, then, is the centre of the second group. 
Durum probably arose in Abyssinia, and is now the staple species of all 
north Africa, from Egypt to Morocco. The most widespread species 
of the third group, vulgar?, is almost a stranger to the area. Though 
not uncommon there today, it is a recent introduction of European 
colonists * except perhaps for a few imperfectly studied forms from 
the oases of Algeria. It occurs, also, in Abyssinia ; but the varieties 
show clear affinities with those of Portugal, and are found only in 
regions subject to European influence, 
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If Vavilov is right, the second and third groups came from widely 
distant centres; and they are believed, on very different grounds, 
to have arisen separately. The centre* of both groups—Abyssinia and 
Afghanistan—are mountainous areas ; but other mountainous regions, 
such as the Alps, are poor in varieties, and other crops have different 
centres. Though widely grown in Afghanistan, barley is there very 
uniform; despite the fact that wild barley, Hordeum spontaiwum, is art 
abundant weed. 


Within the last few years the Russian workers have collected the 
varieties of many other crops. Not oil species have been completely 
Studied yet* and there are still parts of the globe imperfectly explored, 
but it has been possible to state the place of origin of most important 
crops, and to point to the existence of several primary world centres of 
agriculture. The conclusions are provisional to some extent* but show 
clearly the general tendencies. Sometimes the varieties of a crop are 
distributed like those of wheat ; and, as in wheat, there may be several 
species which have originated in different places. Cotton, for example, 
has two groups of species, the Old World and the New, and two centres 
have been found for each. Sometimes a different plan is followed; 
the most striking being the so-called secondary crops, which are be¬ 
lieved originally to have been weeds in primary crops. One is rye, 
which, over the vast areas of north Europe and Asia where it is chiefly 
grown, is comparatively uniform in its botanical characters ; and is 
only found in any diversitv in southwest Asia, where it has little or no 
importance as a cultivated plant. In these regions the cultivation of 
T. vulgar? originated; and winter rye occurs, in many forms, as a weed 
of winter wheat. Rye is hardier than wheat* and on the slopes of the 
Hindu Kush it gets more and more abundant in the fields until* at a 
height of 2000 metres, it supplants the wheat entirely and is grown as 
an independent crop. Vavilov supposes that as T. vulgar? spread from 
south to north rye was carried with it as a weed. At the northern limit 
of wheat cultivation, the weed supplanted the crop, so that rye alone 
was grown; but it occurs in few varieties, its centre of diversity being 
still Afghanistan, the home of the parent crop. 

1 he same principle is believed to apply to oats and some other 
cultivated plants. In melons, the gradual entry into cultivation is 
clearly seen. Wild melons, besides growing on uncultivated soils, may 
invade the fields of wheat or cotton. In India and Africa they are then 
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sometimes collected and used a* food ; and from tills it is only a step 
to the deliberate selection and cultivation of the best varieties. 

So far, Vavilov is inclined to distinguish five principal world- 
centres. 

The first of these is Afghanistan, especially southeast Afghanistan 
below the Hindu Kush. From here have come bread wheat, beans, 
peas, lentils, carrots, pomegranates, and other species. The standard 
of agriculture is generally primitive; and the varieties, in their coarse¬ 
ness and poverty, contrast with those of other places such as Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Abyssinia. 

The second is in southeast Asia, but its exact position is not yet 
known. It has produced naked oats, naked barley, millet, soy lieans, 
many fruit trees and cultivated species of Cruciferae, and probably rice. 

The third and fourth centres are the Mediterranean and Abyssinia; 
but until the latter has been properly explored their exact relationship 
to one another is not quite certain. Between them they have given 
rise to several kinds of oats and peas, to large seeded flax, many 
vegetables, and other crops. Abyssinia produced T. durum, hulled 
barley, and a series of other plants. 

Finally, a fifth centre is to be sought for in the New World ; but 
so far little is known about this region, and there may indeed be two 
or more centres, independent of each other. Mexico, Peru, and Chile, 
are the homes of the potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, maize, tobacco, 
and the New World cottons, as well as many other crops. 

It will he seen that, in several plants, allied forms have sometimes 
arisen at different times in far distant places. In the case of wheat, 
and some others such as oats and cotton, this agrees with geneticul 
evidence. In barley, the existence of two centres is more surprising 
and no genet i cal basis is known for thus at present. 

These regularities in distribution, found by Vavilov, are very 
striking. He has given a simple explanation, winch broadly speaking 
must, tn my opinion, be accepted. It must be agreed that there were 
separate origins tor the second and third wheat-groups, one in north 
Africa, one in southwest Asia. The only doubt is whether the centre 
of greatest diversity defines the place of origin exactly. Regularity in 
the wanderings of peoples may nave helped to bring about an orderly 
dispersion of crop varieties, and may have shifted the centre of diversity 
from the place ol origin. The wealth of forms in southeast Afghanistan 
may have been increased by the frequent migration of peoples into 
India. Such a process would not have given two different centres for 
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wheat, one in Abyssinia and one in Afghanistan ; but though it might 
not greatly alter Vavilov's conclusions it wilt have to be allowed for 
when the subject is attentively considered. 

If the distribution of varieties were carefully followed it is possible 
that definite evidence could be found for the movement of peoples from 
one place to another. A critical study of the forms of T. durum shows 
that very often the place they came from can be told from their appear¬ 
ance ; and when comparisons are made it is not surprising to find a 
similarity between the forms of Morocco and Spain, or Greece and 
Crete. Sometimes, closely simitar forms can be traced over wide areas, 
and this would probably be caused by the movements of the tribes 
that grow them. For example, an apparently identical series, usually 
known as Shutur Damian, has been obtained from Iraq, Meshed in 
Khorasan, Seistan, Zhob in Baluchistan, and Sind; while a similar 
form occurs in the Punjab. In Zhob, where it is grown to neutralize 
the effects of the evil eye in a field, it is known as Mecca Muazzamu 
ghanam, and is considered so sacred by the Mohammedan cultivators 
that it cannot be sown without the ceremonial ablutions necessary for 
the offering of prayers. 

Vavilov has clearly shown that the varieties of cultivated plants 
have an orderly distribution ; that regularity prevails where chaos 
might have been anticipated. In the simplest case each species has a 
definite centre, believed to be the centre of origin, in width it is most 
diverse; and each becomes progressively more uniform as this centre 
is left behind. In other instances the distribution is less simple, but 
more or less plausible reasons for the complications have been given. 

Furthermore, the species themselves appear to have come from a 
Small number of limited areas ; and these, it is suggested, are primary 
world-centres of agriculture. It is possible that some of Vavilov’s 
conclusions will, in course of time, need modifying. But in general 
they agree w'cll with the simple series ol regularities he found, and no 
theory of the origin and spread of human cultures can safely ignore 
them. 


So 


Notes and News 


A PAGAN SURVIVAL IN PHOCIS 

In March, of 1932 Mr D. A, Gamsey (of New College) and myself 
broke qur journey from Athens to Delphi at the monastery of I Ioly 
Luke of Stiris. While we were there a shepherd from Distomo came 
in to shelter from a storm. He brought with him hb shepherd's crook, 
carved as most such crooks are, but with a device so curious that ! 
made a drawing of it. Later I made a plasticine model from the 
drawing, and from this model the accompanying photographs (plate l) 
were taken. 

The upper part of the crook, made of smooth yellowish wood, 
followed in outline the usual shape — a stout rounded handle, and a 
downward curved projection forming the crook for catching sheep. 
It was this part which bore the carving : the head and bust of a woman, 
the Ixniy below the breasts turning into two snakes, which swept 
round in a circle so that their mouths met her breasts. Her arms were 
bent at right angles ; with her hands she held the snakes just below 
their heads, and was evidently suckling them. Round her neck was 
a collar or wide necklace, with some pattern on it of wavy lines. On 
her head was a flat, plain circular head-dress, with two wmp hanging 
straight down at the sides and hiding the back part of the head. On 
the tympanum round which the snakes were coiled was carved, appar¬ 
ently, askull. Th e h ead and nec k of th e figure w ere j oined to the handle 
of the staff ; the rest stood clear. The whole was carved from one 
piece of wood. The design was decorative and ingenious, and though 
the carving was not over-skilful, the finish was good. 

The snepherd told us that the crook had been carved for him in 
Distomo, but more information he was unable or unwilling to give. 
Possibly he was embarrassed, in the presence of the abbot, by the 
clearly pagan character of the carving. Rut he was evidently very 
proud of it, and pleased at the interest we displayed. 

The quality of the caning was of less importance than the sub¬ 
ject, which seems to be an interesting survival of paganism — the Mother- 
Goddess suckling her snake-son in his theriomorphic form, attached 
to the crook as a charm to bring fertility to the flocks. This is not 
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impossible or even unlikely. Mr J. C. Lawson records 1 that Demeter 
still survives in the country districts under the name of N.Womi. and 
here she seems to have taken a definite shape. 

The district is remote, and was formerly surrounded by centres of 
Chthonian cults. There were the Muses on Helicon. There was a 
cult of Ge at Delphi before Apollo arrived there, and the serpent was 
too powerful to be abolished in one single conflict. The altar of Ge 
remained close to Apollo’s sanctuary, and long after he was firmly 
established there oracles still came up front the Earth/ Apollo him¬ 
self sometimes advised his suppliants to sacrifice to Ge/ And at 
Levadia, a day’s walk from Distumo, the old worship of Trophonios 
was never overlaid with invading deities ; indeed it probably succeeded 
to much of the prestige of the old cult at Delphi, 

When Pausaniaa visited Lcvadia, Trophonios was associated with 
the river-nymph Hercyna. Their statues stood together, and beside 
them stood staffs with snakes coiled round them/ The main attraction 
was a prophetic serpent in a deep underground cavern —-a Chthonian 
deity in its most primitive form. Parnell says 1 in the shrine of 
I fophonios at Levadia there was a prophetic snake that hail to be 
propitiated with offerings of honey-cakes ; and it is very- probable that 
Ge herself was one of the aboriginal powers of the Trophonion, and 
only became supplanted hv her young "double” Hercyna, whose 
badge is the snake \ The prophetic Trophonios woulti naturally 
attract most of the attention, and Ge, by the time she was completely 
anthrapomorplliaed, had dwindled to the status of a mere Nymph. 

At the same lime the presence of Ge in some form certainly 
remained at Levadia. Pausanias says* that those who went down into 
the oracular cave sacrificed not only to Trophonios and his sons, hut to 
Apollo, Cronos, Zeus Ba&ileus, Hera Hcnioche, and to ' Demetcr, whom 
they surname Europe, declaring that she b the nurse of Trophonios 
The sentence might very wdl be the answer to the problem ; the 
local carving showing the particular local legend : Demeter nursing 

]. C. IiJWKtn, IjfWr/fj Crrfri f uttii Anrie/tt Grtuk Rthgtvfi, p, lj© tI. 

J Cf a Euripides, [ph. in Taur. 1260. 

111 inscriptifin retarding .in oradt to the citizens of Cvticuh Butt, dr Cort. 

IhB. im, p ; 455 . 
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Trophonios in his thcriomorahic form. The presence of two snakes, 
though in any case required by symmetry, has also a symbolic signifi¬ 
cance, for Trophonios was closely associated with Hermes. Part of 
the initiation before consulting the orade was to be ceremonially 
washed by two youths known as Hermah* * A funeral inscription hear¬ 
ing the name of Hermes is found actually in Levadia, where Trophonios 
was lord of the underworld.* By the time of Cicero they were identi¬ 
fied.* Now 1 this proto-Hermes was always a Snake-God, and before 
the era of complete anthropomorphism he was thought of in snake- 
form. But it is an essential element of his function that he was not a 
single snake , . , but the double snake, male and female, the most 
prolific form of copulation in the animal kingdom V° Also ' in the 
minds of his worshippers, the character of fertility must be closely 
connected with the character of a Chthonic deity V* 

Trophonios was in any case and identification with 

Hermes would confirm liis native tendency, as the Nourislung God, 11 
to be eir/j«iiAws, And it gave him the right to appear as two snakes, 
the form in which the carving shows him. No shepherd could imagine 
or desire a more potent fertility-charm than this most fertile of all 
gods being nursed by the mother of all fertility. To place the god 
and goddess on Ids crook — the very keystone of his relations with the 
flock—would be the surest way of passing on their properties to the 
sheep anil goats. 

It Ls unusual to find a god thus portrayed in his animal form, and 
remarkable to find him coupled with an anthropomorphized goddess. 
Most probably the goddess and the snakes are joined only by the 
exigencies of the crook’s shape ; but if it be held that the goddess 
actually terminates in a serpent, certain interesting comparisons may 
be made. One Attic black-figure vase-painting shows four semi- 
serpentiform nymphs beneath a vine. Dr Bohlau points out’* that 
they are kindly helpful nymphs, clearly contrasted with the ravaging 


' Pau&siiias, 9.397, 

* ColEitz. Dialect. Imchr. i, 4.55, 

■ Cicero, De S aStir a Devrum, 3. 32 . 

1(1 A, L. PiTjt hingliaro . * He miK, Snake-God, Caduccus \ Amtrse an Journal of 
Arckaeotoyy, *x. 175. 

" F. J, M. dt Wade, The Magic Staff of Rod in Graeco-Italian Antiquity, p. jt. 

I! F.imcll, op. til 111, 281. 

11 PhUotogus, Lnl, stj, and plate- 
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goats on the other side of the vase. Miss Jane Harrison further 
explains'* * that both these nymphs and the snaky Erinyes are sub¬ 
divisions of the Earth-Mother, specially personified for particular 
functions. Certain bronze vase-handles from Delphi 1 * show the same 
S-shape as the crook and bear heads presumably prophylactic; and 
another black figure vase 1 * bears on its handle the head and shoulders 
of a woman, whose arms end in serpents* heads and are laid along the 
lip of the vessel in an attitude evidently protective. 

It is a Jong way from Phocis to Babylon, but since Professor 
Frothing ham finds a Babylonian ancestry for Hermes it may not be 
irrelevant to quote from him a cuneiform inscription, saying of the 
mother-goddess Belit-ilj that * her breast is filled with milk and the 
lower part of her body is that of a serpent In Babylon, too, it was 
the custom for everyone to carry a stick bearing on the tip some flower, 
figure, or other symbol; 1 * and possibly it was this kind of stick which, 
when introduced into Athens, was called Persian and frowned on by the 
older and more conservative Athenians \ IP 

None of this accounts for the face carved on the tympanum. If 
it is a skull, I do not pretend to explain its presence, which in this 
context would seem to be disastrous. Most probably it is, as Professor 
A. B, Cook suggests, an ordinary prophylactic face, and the resemblance 
to a skull purely accidental. Roger H. Ecus, 

STEATITE VASES FROM KISH 

In view of the discovery of cultural relationships between the 
ancient civilizations of the valley of the Indus, Elam and the * Fertile 
Crescent it was interesting to read the notes by Mr Ernest Mackay 
in AlCTIQUmr* reporting the discovery at Mohenjo-dano of a ‘ fragment 
of a steatite vase bearing exactly the same intricate and very unusual 
pattern as a double vase of steatite found at Susa in association with 
other objects of the Second Period of that site. That the vase was an 
importation from Elam ts rendered the more certain by its being a 


14 J- £. Harrison, * Delphi lu ’. Journal Hellenic Studies , 1S99, p- 305. 
li Ft)idllcs tic Detphes : Monuments figures, figs. 20, 301, 303, 

“* British Museum B. 620. Journal Hellenic Studies, f, plate. 

I? A. L. Fro thing ham, op, cit, p, i$6. 

'* Hdt. i, 195, 

l * Darcmberg et Ssglio, 1, 639. 

• September 1932, pp. 356-7, with plate. 
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greenish-grey steatite, of which it is the only piece that has been 
found in the Indus Valley excavations 

Mr R. Martin, who has been studying the Kish material in the 
collections of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, recently 
brought to my attention a fragment (plate n, fig. i) of a greenish-grey 
Steatite vase which was found during the season 1929-30 in trench C 7, 
at a depth of six metres. Two other similar steatite fragments were 
found during the season 1931-32; one (fig. 2) from trench c 8 at a 
depth of six to seven metres, and die other (fig. 3) from the surface of 
trench c to. It is probable that this piece was found at the same depth, 
but its exact location could not be recorded. The C trenches lie to the 
northwest of the great temple of Nabunidus, which, together with the 
two ziggurats and other monuments, form the great complex of mounds 
known as Ingharra which dominates the eastern part of the city. 

Upon close examination, the Kish fragments bear the same re¬ 
markable and intricate partem as those figured from Mohenjo-daro and 
Susa. From archaeological evidence, the level in which two of these 
fragments were found belongs to the period c. 2800 B.c. This date 
agrees very favourably with those given by M. de Mecqudnem for 
Susa it, and by Mr Mackay for the lower levels of Mohenjo-daro. 

The discovery of these three examples of steatite vases of similar 
designs from Kish, Susa and Mohenjo-daro adds yet another link in 
the chain of cultural evidence for the dose interrelation between these 
early civilizations in the early part of the third millennium before the 
Christian era. Henry Field, 

THE CELTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The minds of the readers of Antiquity have been turned of late 
towards the Celts. Mr Christopher Hawkes has disentangled for us 
the different elements in the Celtic settlements in Britain. Mr 
Kendrick has reft the hanging bowls from the Saxons, who loved them 
so well that they tried to take them to heaven, and has restored them to 
their Celtic designers ; and Dr Mortimer Wheeler has shown that the 
Celts only produced their best work in a state of society such that it 
could afford sufficient security to make a fairly large measure of personal 
liberty possible, and sufficient money to give the craftsman adequate 
material compensation for his labour. It is as though we had been 
seeing the picture through the Celtic twilight and the grime of ages ; 
and now the cleaners have come, let in the sunshine and begun to 
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remove the dirt from the canvas so that tlie original colours can show 
clearly. But the process is not yet complete. 

The writer, with the emerging Celts in mind, was spending a 
day at Wells, first to see the fine house in the Close, where, thanks to 
the generosity of Mr W, Wyndham, the Early Iron Age finds obtained 
from Wookey Hole bv Mr Haleh are now housed, and secondly to look 
once more at the Cathedra). The affinity between the curvilinear 
ornament on the pottery and the sculptured curvilinear foliage of the 
Cathedral was immediately obvious. (Plate in, fig. a). 

To anyone interested in the ornament of the medieval churches 
the development from the stiff and conventional, or even grotesque 
though handsome Norman decoration, to the riot of beauty displayed 
in the thirteenth century must be surprising. Something was evidently 
added to the stew to produce the consomme. No doubt the improved 
technique due to increased use of the chisel rendered the change 
possible, as it accounted for the great increase in the undercutting 
of the mouldings; but there was a change in spirit as well as in 
craftsmanship. 

Now Prance can show an abundance of thirteenth century foliage, 
especially on her finer churches, but, handsome as it is, it is not the 
curvilinear foliage of England, The French work is stiffer and more 
stereotyped, of a style suggestive of celery, for the stalks are an impor- 
tani pan of the design, sometimes at the expense of the leaves. (Plate tv). 
This is quite obviously akin to the Corinthian capital, with its volutes 
and upstanding foliage, and so is naturally evolved from the Roman¬ 
esque capital which in France, especially in Burgundy and the South, 
has such close affinities to its Roman prototype. \Vhen the French 
foliage ceased to be stereotyped it became naturalistic, tfius foreshadow ¬ 
ing the work of the fourteenth century, such as in England cun be seen 
in perfection on the walls of the chapter house at Southwell; or else 
developed a crinkly pattern known in the French guide-books as 
’ curly greens ’ (choux /rise's). 

But the English curvilinear foliage is not like any of this. Stiff- 
leaved is a poor name for it; stiff-stalked would be better, for though 
the leaves keep a certain formality, they arc never stiff. Like the 
French examples, its evolution from the Norman capital can also be 
traced, but through rather a different line. As Mr Gardner has 
pointed out, 1 the Norman cushion capital became, by division, the 


1 English Gvthif Foliage Sculpture, 
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scallop. The scallop became the incurved, or pollard willow type'of 
ornament, presenting small, flat surfaces that invited decoration. 
(Plate tii, tig. i). This was applied, and sometimes took the form 
of trefoils in low relief, which, themselves, occur in Norman and 
Saxon work. The thirteenth century' trefoil refused to remain flat. 
At Enmore church (Som.), it can he seen actually emerging from the 
flat into the round, and after that there was no going back. In this 
and in other ways curvilinear foliage was created. The volute as well 
as the trefoil and even the Norman version of the palmetto and acanthus 
pointed in the same direction, but the new invention left its origins 
behind at once. In the larger churches, such as Wells or Romsev, 
the style seems to have leapt to life fully formed. It is astonishingly 
uniform in many buildings from about 1180 to 1250 or later. This 
might be expected in important churches, but the persistence of the 
style in equal perfection in remote and unimportant country ones is 
significant of the wide spread of the impulse that informed it. At 
West bury -on-T rym (Bristol) it can be seen in an elementary stage, 
buds as it were, while at Worcester even the tail of the bird in one of 
the s pamlri Is blossoms forth into trefoil-foliage. These leaves, on 
capitals, always grow upwards from the neck, and then cascade over 
in steep curves, and are generally trefoil in pattern. This love of the 
trefoil and of steep curves is very suggestive of the way in which the 
Celts adapted the classical patterns to their own use in die earlier 
periods. If a flat space has to be filled, the quatrefoil may be used, 
but die actual foliage will be almost entirely trefoil. Dr Wheeler has 
shown that the distinction of Celtic an from Classical and Teutonic 
lies in the use of ‘eccentric curves and swelling forms’, while he adds 
that * two objects with identical Celtic decoration are of the utmost 
rarity \ Flowing curves and swelling forms are the principal motif in 
English curvilinear ornament, and its most remarkable characteristic 
is its uniformity of style combined with intense individuality of detail. 
Nothing is repeated exactly, and herein lies one great difference between 
English and French work of the same period, and English work of 
this and all other periods. Another Celtic characteristic is exhibited 
by this ornament, for though it suggests natural forms, it is never 
naturalistic. In the work of the succeeding century we can distinguish 
unerringly the leaf of the oak or maple or speedwell, but thirteenth 
century foliage grows from a tree never seen on earth. 

The earlier periods when the expression of the Celtic genius was at 
its height have been defined as between the first and third centuries a j>„ 
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and again between the sixth and ninth, with an interval of three 
hundred years* The great period of curvilinear foliage was the second 
half of the twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth century, so that 
again a gap of three hundred years separated the periods of Celtic 
artistic dominance. The date of this re-eujergence was not fortuitous. 
To quote Dr Wheeler once more : — * The golden periods of art have a 
solid bullion basis. Art demands both wealth and security which 
of course depend upon the consolidation of political authority. The 
fatter part of the twelfth century was the first lime that these conditions 
were fulfilled in England after the tenth century. During the Danish 
raids, and even under the Danish kings, prolonged security was a rare 
condition, for the strong rule of Canute came between two far from 
settled periods, Edward the Confessor, in his turn, cannot have con¬ 
trolled his earls sufficiently to make life stable for the bottom dog, and 
the reign of the Conqueror must have been a time of unrest and read¬ 
justment, followed by the miseries which led to the murder of the 
1 Red ’ king. The reforms of Henry i were soon swamped in the Civil 
War—‘when God and his Saints slept', so that it was not until the 
reign of John that security and therefore comparative prosperity 
dawned once more for the multitude of lesser folk in England. During 
this time there was a renaissance in learning and art, beginning in the 
reign of Henry it and horn to some extent of his marriage with the 
heiress of Guyenne, who brought to the north her heritage of the 
undimmed culture of the south. The revival or rather the emergence 
in architecture of the fine transitional work of the second half of the 
twelfth century, merging into the glories of the thirteenth, are the fruit 
of this association. When this opportunity arose may not the Celtic 
aptitude or tradition, still existing in many villages of England amongst a 
people now to a greatesrtent sprung from both Celt and Saxon, have found 
expression? Certainly in the purely Celtic districts when fine building 
was attempted, the same style exists, but this is comparatively rare, as the 
Celts were not great builders, and it may be that, as was the case with 
the escutcheons, it was only under the executive Saxon predominance 
that the beat and most characteristic Celtic work was produced. 

It must not be imagined that the Celtic genius failed to express 
itself during these dark intermediate centuries. The magnificent 
manuscripts and the Irish crosses are there to contradict any such 
assertion, hut the cloister alone provided the security which was 
necessary for its existence, and it was, for the time, driven from the 
turbulence of the ordinary world, 
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What was the fate of the curvilinear ornament? Jt vanished 
utterly, to be succeeded by the naturalistic foliage of the fourteenth 
century, which in its turn became stylized, but with the rectangle 
rather than the trefoil as the basis of'the design, in the well-know n 
decoration of the fifteenth century. 

The curvilinear impulse was short-lived, but so were the other 
Celtic impulses at their best, and it may not be too fanciful to trace in 
this lovely expression of artistry the same genius that impelled the La 
Tene craftsmen to produce engraved mirrors and the escutcheons of 
hanging bowls, Dina Portway Dobson. 

MINERAL COAL IN ROMAN BRITAIN 

It does not seem to be generally known that mineral coal was used 
in Britain in the Roman period. When there must have been a prac¬ 
tically unlimited supply of wood for fuel in districts so tar removed 
from any coal-field as Wiltshire, for instance, it is curious that it should 
have been worth while to carry such a heavy and bulky material as 
mineral coal over these long distances. The means of transport was 
probably pack horses. 

Among the references to the discovery of mineral coal in definitely 
Roman association are the following, which though suggestive enough, 
docs not pretend to be an exhaustive list of finds. 

‘ Common bituminous coal ’ found in the Roman villa at Baydon, 
on the borders of Wilts and Berks, Specimens of this coal are m the 
Museum at Devizes. Gentleman's Magazine, t866, pt. r, 335, 

4 Traces of the use of bituminous coal in the houses of Uriconium 
(Wroxeter) have already teen met with \ Und. 1S57, pt. i, 635. 

' Fragments of fossil coal ' reported to have been found in the 
Roman villa at Foxcote, Bucks. Ibid. 1843, pt. 1, 303. 

In Bruce^s Roman Wall , 1914, pp, 51-52, 145, it is stated that 
coal seems to have been worked by the Romans at Ben well, near 
Newcastle, and that nearly a cartload was found in one of the guard¬ 
rooms at Houses tends on the Wall, 

Coal pits apparently of Roman age at Wemeth, Lancashire, are 
referred to in Ward's Roman Era in Britain, p. 10. 

Dr Mortimer Wheeler refers to fragments of coal found on the 
site of a Roman budding at Ely near Cardiff, and to others said to have 
been found under an undisturbed Roman pavement at Caerwent, and 
m Roman strata at Chester and near Flint. Prehistoric and Roman 
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Wales, p, 268. He refers to Solinus, in the 3rd century A.D., speaking 
of the use of coal at Bath, as follows :— 

* In quo Apatio magiu et multa ilutnina, Coma cdidi opiparo excuJii iippyraUi 
ad nitii mortiliuin: quibus foiitibua pruesul cst Minervac tiuiiien, in cujus it-de 
perpetui issues nunquaai canescunT in favitlaa, sed iibi ipms tabuit, vertil in ghbos 
saseos \ 

Among the Wiltshire sites on which coal has been found are the 
villa at Stanton St. Quentin, the Roman building at Nuthills near 
Bo wood, a rubbish heap on the Romano-British settlement close to 
Silbury Hill, and the Romano-British villages of Stockton and Knock. 
The coal on these sites very probably came from the Somersetshire 
coal-field, or possibly from the Forest of Dean. A note with special 
reference to sites in Wiltshire is printed in Wilis Arch, Mag, xlv, 
Dec, 1930, p. 170, M. E. Cunninoton. 

TWO BRUSHES 

During the recent excavations of the Egypt Exploration Society 
at Amama, a paint-brush (plate v, fig. 1) was found. It belongs to 
the 14th century b.c. and may even have belonged to Akhnaton himself. 
Our purpose in publishing it however is to show its extraordinarily 
close resemblance to the small brushes still made and sold in the 
Balearic Isles, The one here illustrated {tig. 2) is 9$ inches long and 
made of the leaves of the palmetto, a palm-like plant that grows w ild on 
all rocky uncultivated ground in the islands, I he 1 hairs ’ of the brush 
are formed hy splitting the leaves, at id the binding is of the same 
material. One plant alone supplies the whole ol the raw materials. 
The Egyptian discovery proves that the modem Balearic brushes have 
a pedigree going back at least 3200 years \ actually they arc probably 
much more ancient still. The same is probably true of the Balearic 
baskets, which closely resemble those of northwest Africa and Egypt. 

Thanks are due to the Egypt Exploration Society for allowing the 
photograph to be published (fig. i), and to the Assistant Secretary for 
ner help in obtaining it from the Cairo Museum. The other (fig. 2) is 
from a Majorcan specimen in my own possession (and use), Q.G.S.C. 

PREHISTORIC PITS IN KENT 

Whilst excavating for the surface lay-out of Betteshanger colliery 
in 1923, a polished flint axe was found in the bottom of a shallow 
valley. It was buried beneath about 3 feet of brickearth and adjacent 
was the remains of a fire, a small piece of stained earth, with pieces of 
charcoal and a few weathered oyster shells. The axe is now in a 
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museum in Scotland. A careful lookout was kept on later excavations, 
but although many thousands of cubic yards of earth were moved no 
other remains of interest were found. 

During excavations for the foundations of water ponds and 
winding-engine houses, several man-made pits were discovered. These 
were dugin chalk, and were overlain by 4 to 5 ft. of undisturbed bHck 
earth. The photograph reproduced (plate vt) shows three pits 
exposed in the sides of the excavation for the water pond. 'Oiey are 
about 8 feet deep (measured from the Chalk surface) and about 8-9 
feet across as seen in the excavation. The sides were sharply defined 
and the pits were obviously filled in before weathering had set in. 

As far as could be seen the nits were circular, and though two are 
separated by a wait of chalk onfy some 2-3 feet thick, they %verc not 
connected. The infilling consists of chalky rubble, stones and earth 
and has every appearance of having been thrown in, and not deposited 
by natural causes. The brickeanh cuts across both the undisturbed 
chalk and the infilled pits whh a sharp line of demarcation. It is 
typical of that found in the district, being a buff, homogeneous loam 
with a few scattered stones, calcareous below arid decalcified near the 
surface as shown by the darker colour. The lenticular mass of loam 
and stones over the chalk wall may be a more gravelly brickearlh. or 
it may be artificially laid material similar to that in the pits. 

When excavating for the w inding-engine house, a larger prehistoric 
pit was seen. Measured from the chalk surface it is about 7 feet deep 
and about 20 feet long. In this case the pit has only been partly filled 
in with rubble which occupies the floor and is banked up a little against 
the sides. The interior is filled with brickcarth continuous with the 
overlying sheet, A few’ bones, not identified, together with a portion 
of a horse's skull, were found at die bottom of this pit. 

No other pits were exposed on the site although a very large area 
was uncovered. 

The excavated surface level of die Colliery site is 73 a.o.d. and the 
area today is 4 miles from the coast line at Deal. 

The photographs (and others not reproduced here) were taken in 
1923 and shown recently to Mr H. G. Dints of the Geological Survey, 
who recognized their significance, and it is with his assistance that 
these notes have been written* G. C, H. Nasmyth. 

• In :i letter to the Karras, Mr N.isiuyth adds ' J examined the debris Ruefully 
in 11)33, when excavated ; there wasn’t a scrap of pottery or even a worked flint—just 
rlinlk rubble and nAtor.il Hints mixed with brickeartfi \ 
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THUNOR’S PIT 

A curious story relating to boundaries comes from Kent; it 
was set (town first in writing in 1414 by Simeon of Durham, but 
the account here given follows Thomas of Elmham, whose story 
is illustrated by the oldest surviving English plan with any claim to 
be called cadastral. It represents the Isle of Thanet. The story 
begins at Eastry with the murder of Ethdred and Ethdbcrt, great- 
grandsons of Augustine’s convert King Ethelbert, and the time is 
somewhere between A.o. 664 and 669. I'he father of these two boys 
was heir to the throne of Kent; but he died before the King his father, 
and his younger brother Ercombert succeeded. At the death of 
Ercombert in 664 one of the two boys should have become king, but 
the throne was usurped by their first cousin Egbert. Shortly after 
hts accession Egbert connived at the murder of his two cousins by 
his pruefictui Thunor. Such crimes provided an obvious opportunity 
for blackmail; and his cousin Dompneva was quick to avail herself 
of it,"prompted by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury. Dompneva 
was wife of the King of Mercia and sister of the victims. She and the 
Archbishop demanded compensation, Dompneva stating that she 
intended to found 3 monastic institution and wanted a grant of land to 
endow it. Egbert offered her land in Thanet— 1 as much as her tame 
doe {cerva ma domestic#) could traverse in a single rush (utio impetu)'. 
The King and his court assembled to watch, and the doe was released 
on the seashore at West gate near Margate. It followed a remarkably 
geometric course, making several right-angle turns; 1 but about midway 
u encountered the wily Thunor, who may be supposed to have owned 
land thereabouts. Thunor attempted to head it oft, when, lo and behold 
both he and his horse were engulfed in the lower regions with Da than 
and Abiron, 'In that spot 1 , continues Thomas, ’there is visible to 
this day [1414] a pit called “Thunor hya lope" [Thunor** leap]. Here 
I shall set down a plot of the position and shape of this island (Thanet], 
with die run of the doe demarcating die boundary between the domains \ 
At this point in the medieval record there follows the map (plate vn). 
He dm$ explains it: ‘ In the alxwe plot the run of the doe is shown 


' These actually represent the course of the boundary between die arable fields of 
the parishes of Gurlingc and Acol, before its alteration in recent times. The course 
marked by Thomas of Elmliani is very accurate and may be plotted from liis map to 
the 6-inch map without difficulty. It may be conjectured that this boundary-line had 
been in dispute, and that it was itself the real cause of the map being drawn. 
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by a green line, coursing to and fro ; it is three feet wide and is perfectly 

f ireserved without any break. The royal roads of the island leading 
rom one parish to another are shown by a red line. The green line 
in the west portion near Sarre, near the church of St. Giles, marks 
the domain of the barony, later transferred to the domain of S. Mildred. 
The space of ground enclosed by the tame doe contained in length and 
breadth 48 aratra , Thunor's pit. once called Thunor's lope, is now 
known locally as Heghbdale; it is to be seen near the doe’s run, against 
Aldeland M 

The original map of 1414 is still preserved in the manuscript, a 
handsome book of large folio vellum leaves, now in the library of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Reproduced several times, the hest repro¬ 
duction is a coloured facsimile in the Rolls Edition of the manuscript,* 
The original was lent recently to the Ordnance Survey when the map 
was photographed. (Plate vii). The site of the pit can be determined 
within fairly accurate limits from the map itself. It lies close to 
Manston Aerodrome ; with the object of seeing whether it would he 
revealed by air-photography, I asked the authorities to photograph 
the area. The result show’s one mark closely resembling die oval 
mark on the map of 1414. Last summer l investigated the spot, but 
was unable to detect anything but the faintest suggestion of a depression 
on the site of the ova! dark mark (l) on the photo. There is however, 
such a slight depression visible. Adjacent to it is another, much more 
plain, corresponding to the round black mark (a) on the photo. Either 
of these may represent Thunor’s pit, but both in position and shape 
the oval one is more suitable. (Plate vm), 

The whole neighbourhood abounds in chalk-pits; in many of them 
a scries of galleries has been hollowed out. One such series at A!land 
Grange, | mile s.E. of Thunor’s pit, is now used for growing mush¬ 
rooms. There are other pits at Chcesman’s Farm and Mount Pleasant, 
the latter bearing the suggestive name of Qucndele on Thomas of 
Eimham’s map. It is probable that these now T open chalk-pits represent 
the site of dene-holes which, after collapsing, were still used as quarries. 
The existing galleries at Alland Grange appear all to be modem ; but 


1 Now Alland Grange. 

a ffirtoria Mmattmi S. Auguitim Cantuari*mi$ y by Thomas of Ehnfcum ; edirtd 
by Charles Hardw idt, Rolli S&itt 1858. The aco&un 1 quoted is on pp. 207,208 . On 1 he 
facsimile (Hiittma, frontispiece) Thunor's pit is the owl dark mark ; the round mark 
ie merely a grease spot (now removed) which has been imhucUi gently copied. 
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it Is not unlikely that remains of a genuinely ancient one, now perhaps 
unidentifiable its such, may exist here and there. References to Thanet 
dene-holes will be found in the Archaeological Journal 1881, xxxvm, 
p, 395 (‘ the caves at Mans ton were originally dene-holes *) ; and other 
references to Kentish, dene-boles in the same article. One called 
Hegdalc pit 4 in Preston near Faversham (O.S. 34 s.w. Lat, jf t8’ 21*, 
Long, o' 55‘ 7' it) was probably one of these referred to in general 
terms by Camden (cdn. of 1587, p. 199) ; the name is interesting as 
recalling Thomas of Elmham’s Heghisdale (sec also Hasted’s Kent it, 
7 1 /)* 

Camden explained the dene-holes by quoting Pliny, and his 
explanation may be accepted (for details see my Air Survey and 
Archaeology, H.M.S.O., 21m edn. 1928, p. 6). Thanet and the whole 
of northern Kent was quite densely inhabited in Roman and pre- 
Roman times; and there is Caesar's own evidence for the existence 
in Kent of Celtic Helds. Marl-pits would therefore be expected 
on a priori grounds, and Thunor’s pit may safely be regarded as such, 
it would be interesting to test the legend by cleaning it out; the work 
would be costly, but no dene-hole would be better worth examination. 

The religious foundation which was built and endowed with the 
land was that of Minster near Ramsgate. The legend may have helped 
to keep alive the knowledge of the monastery's bound-marks—always 
an important matter in the mapless Middle Ages, and particularly 
so when, as here, most of the laud was open arable, where natural 
land-marks were scarce and all in danger of deliberate removal or 
destruction, in the days before Boundary Commissions unconventional 
methods may often have been employed, if we may trust in folk-lore ; 
the legend of the foundation of Carthage, told also of Caistor in 
Lincolnshire, will be recalled. But I know of no other instance of the 
employment of a lady’s tame doe. O.GJS.C, 


MAZE SYMBOLISM 

Mr G.D. Kornblowek writes 1 With reference to Mr W. F. J. 
Knight's paper on Maze Symbolism, in the December number of 
Antiquity, is it not possible that the root tro (or dm) which it has been 
suggested may underlie the name of die Roman mounted game Train, 


1 I am indebted in Cap turn M, \V. Hilum Simpson, of Sole Street, for this identifica¬ 
tion ; the rum? will be restored at the nut revision of tilt; large scale 0,S, maps of tire 
district. 
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may be also traceable in the name Trhs, given to the mythical founder 
of Ikon ? The city was founded, if current economical theories of 
history are to be trusted, as a key-fortress to maintain mastery over 
the valuable trade-route between Asia and Europe, and this mastery, 
and not the beautiful Helen, was the real prize of the Trojan war. The 
city may have bad, beside its name Ikon, an epithet denoting its 
guardianship of an important entry way, derived from the same root. 
The root being lost, the epithet would he misunderstood and from it 
there might be developed, by an inverted deduction, the name of the 
mythical founder, Trbs —a process not unusual in the workings of the 
human mind 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR REPRODUCTION 

A correspondent writes :—* In the editorial notes in Antiquity for 
December last you found reasons for complaining of the poor quality 
of the photography so frequently used in the illustration of scientific 
printed matter. You are not alone in this respect for many of the 
photographs employed can only give an uncomfortable feeling to 
careful photographers. My object in writing to you is to say that if 
you should know of anyone who would care to accept help in this 
respect 1 shall be most pleased to give that help to anyone who may 
be living in the London area. In making this offer may I also say 
that J do not wish for payment of any kind 

\Ve feel sure there must be some who would gladly avail themselves 
of this generous offer of help trom an expert photographer who has 
retired from active work, and if any such wish to do so letters 
addressed to Photography, c/o Antiquity, 24 Parkcnd Road, 
Gloucester, will be forwarded, 

ESHER RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 

Two years ago the Trustees of the Ivondon Museum, through the 
generosity of Viscount Esher, instituted die Esher Research Student¬ 
ship in memory of Reginald Viscount Esher, one of the Founders of 
the Museum. The Studentship is normally tenable for two years, and 
is awarded for the purpose of promoting research into some aspect of 
the history or archaeology of London, whether bv documentary re¬ 
search, by excavation, by museum-work or by a combination of these 
methods. I lie aw'ard is made by die Trustees on the recommendation 
of an advisory committee which includes representatives of the 
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Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, the Society of 
Antiquaries and die British Academy. 

Jhe first Student was Mr G. C. Dunning, b.sc., who during the 
past two years has been carrying out research into the history and 
archaeology of the neglected subject of medieval pottery in this country 
and the adjacent parts of the Continent, with special reference to the 
latH-e collections in London. "I he results of iMjr Dunning's researches 
Will probably in due course be published by the Trustees of the 
London Museum. 

In March 1933 Studentship will be re-awarded, and applica¬ 
tions from candidate possessing either an approved degree from a 
recognized British or foreign University or some equivalent qualification 
are invited on or before n March 1933, Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, the London Museum, St. James's, S.W. 1. 

THE PEDIGREE OF THE KEESHOND 

All interested in dogs and their ancestry will have read the 
amele m the December number of Antiquity written by Dr Max 
Hitehcimcr, the German savant, and translated by Roland G, Austin 
01 Glasgow University. To Keeshund breeders there are two pas¬ 
sages of g«a( interest. First, the iihistration (fig. 9) of the Assyrian 
war-dog. Unlike most of the other dogs illustrated it has a long'coat 
and a certain resemblance to the heavy type of Kceshond, I may add 
the resemblance is m outline only and not in character, for the dog 
m question has hold of an intaider or enemy in no uncertain fashion 1 

1 have upheld the idea for a long while that the Kccshond is very 
probably the anginal friend of man \ the first dog in fact- the watch¬ 
dog that enabled him for the first time to enjoy the blessings of deep 
sleep. Before he had his dog to warn him of danger he could never 
sleep more soundly than an animal. The dog that he bred—from 
me wo(t it seems—was his companion and watch-dog. It had the 

JpT™ °J (*** wolf < the fo*- ^e hyena, 

n t C :. i- |. thlCk the NortJ b and dial curly tail which is a charac- 

S tl ; t u°V 8an< ^ y«*a old. (One wonders what it came from ? 

I ride m being the first animal to be tamed by man ?) 

It may not be generally known that the Bushmen of Australia, 

hm °l Ik* m05t P nn l ltl Y cof l ’ v Jng peoples, keep dogs as watch-dogs, 

fe tfebrt P ( n ? C,ple “ <nlrS ' , Th< * d “Ss ”* -rained to ran S e 
the hush ahead of their master and to return to him at once silently 
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on the approach of danger, i,e. of a man of another tribe. They are 
valued very highly by the Bushmen, and their methods of raising 
delicate members of the Utter would not appeal to us J They are said 
occasionally to eat them, but their principal function is that of watch¬ 
dog against attack by enemies. 

\\ e know that the Kecshond was exactly like the present type in 
1740, for we have the little Keeshond model at the end of the'silver 
spoon of that date made at Nymwegen, You used a spoon of this 
tvpe if you were a supporter of the patriot Cornelius de Witt, and the 
dogs arc called after him Cornelius (Kees) dogs. Just as in England 
if you were a partisan of the Regent (afterwards George iv), as opposed 
to the partisans of George m, you had chairs with the Prince of Wales’ 
leathers introduced into the decoration—a subtle way of shotring with 
whom your feelings really were. 

In 1740 then we have pictorial evidence that the Kccshrnd was 
just like he t& now. Does anyone know of a picture or reference to 
the Keeshond between t 74 o and the days of Julius Caesar, who in 
bis De Item Gamo refers to the Canis Pomcranis with prick care and 
curly tail. I wish it might be possible to bridge the preceding centuries 
hack to the Mesopotamian seal of 3,000 b.c. on which Dr Hilzhctmer 
states (p. 417) that 1 there is an undoubted representation of a Pomer- 
aman ; this by the way is the only illustration of a dog of this group 
[the lox-terncr and his close relation the terrier] known to nit from 
ancient Mesopotamia \ I can only imagine that the cousins of the 
Kecshonri gradually :iss umed the traits most required of them—the 
dkhound a herd dog, larger and faster; the Mongolian sheep dog 
thicker and woollier; die Huskie, heavier shouldered for pulling work ■ 
and all the dwnty evolutions of the breed: the Shipperke, the British 
I omeraiMij thy Chien Lou Lou and the Maltese terrier. 

G. WlNCFIELD-DltiBY. 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is fiot always able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

Excavations have been made at Whitehawk Camp, near Brighton, 
and Dr Cecil Curwen writes that the outstanding features art-:— 

(l) Two large post-holes guarding a causeway, with two smaller 
ones behind them in the line of the rampart. 

fa) A pit of beaker date outside and close to the 3rd ditch, with a 
spread of beaker and (?) Peterborough pottery across the silting of 
the ditch well above die level of the neolithic occupation, and separated 
from it by a thick band of sterile fine silt. 

(3) Two adult and one infant inhumations in the neolithic 
occupation level, and contemporary with it. 

(4) A complete sheep’s skeleton at the bottom of what looks like 
a post-hole on a platform jutting into the 4th ditch. 

(5) A considerable amount of pottery, etc, 

o 

1 The Gertrude Bell Memorial Expedition to Arpachiyah near 
Nineveh \ We have received a circular asking for subscriptions (to 
be sent to the Expedition, British Museum). Wc quote from it : 
' Arpachiyah is a prehistoric settlement about 2,00 milts north of 
Baghdad, 4 miles east of Nineveh . - - the only known site in Northern 
Mesopotamia which exhibits remains of the fifth millennium B.C, on 
the surface over a wide area \ The surface indications are promising, 
and we shall look forward to interesting results later on. 

The Slindon raised beach has been examined by Mr J. B, Calkin 
(of Wychwood School, Bournemouth) and a full report is promised. 
Its relative age is of critical importance in determining the antiquity 
of man in southern England {Nature, 26 November 1932, p. S13), 
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Captain T. W. M. Johnson, ra., writes (from India);—' I have 
noticed in South Staffordshire and in the " Black Country ” that there 
is a weed with a conspicuous red flower which grows especially on 
old slag-heaps and the sites of mined iron-works, I am informed 
that the name of this plant is Rose Bay Willow-herb, it appears 
that this plant grows better on slag than on other soil. 1 thought that 
this fact might be of use in helping to find the sites of Roman 
ironworks or slag-heaps 

We suspect that willow-herb will seed and grow on any freshly 
turned soil, however, not specially on slag-heaps. It is an abundant 
weed on the reverted arable of the North Hampshire down lands, 
especially where woods have been cm down. 

*£> *£* 

Mammalian remains of Ice-Age are reported from Tunstcad 
Quarry', near Buxton, Bones of bison, giant Irish deer, and of red 
deer have been identified. (The Times, 16 December, p. 9). 

^ ^ O 

The expedition organized by Major Bagnold in the southern part 
of the Libyan Desert has spent two months investigating the geology, 
botany, entomology and archaeology. Dr K. S. Sandford of Oxford 
University has been engaged in the archaeological survey. (The 
Times, 30 November, p. u), 

O o 

Under the direction of Mr V. Nash-Williams excavations were 
m progress last December on the site of the Roman legionary fortress 
at Cuerleon, Monmouthshire. The excavation has been more 
particularly in the centre of the fortress but included the site of the 
southwest gateway and part of the defences. A report is printed in 
The Times, 27 December, p, 16. 

o ^ 

In order to derermine the date of the walls at Chichester a trench 
was cut through the earth bank, which is faced on the exterior with 
masonry. Pottery of various periods was found but owing to circum¬ 
stances it was not possible to make a conclusive exploration and it i$ 
hoped to make another cutting which will give more precise evidence. 
(The Times , 27 December, p. 16). 
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Mousterian deposits, deeply stratified, have been found in the 
caves at Athlit, where Miss Garrod is conducting excavations for the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and the American School 
of Prehistoric Research. Remains of hippopotamus and rhinoceros 
and Levallois Hakes, with a skeleton resembling Pahteanthropus pales- 
tirm found at Athlit last year,were discovered in the third layer. { The 
Times, 19 December, p, 11). 

^ ^ 

A Saxon spearhead found in the Thames near Boulter's lock, 
Cliveden, has been deposited in Reading Museum, {The Times, 16 
December, p, 12). 

o -c- o 

A ‘ Woodhenge 1 at Cache tin on the Kerry Hills, Montgomeryshire, 
has been excavated by Mr Nod Jerman of the University of Wales 
and Mr R. U. Sayce, of Oxford University. Evidence shows that the 
circle of wooden posts was about 19 feet in diameter. From pottery 
associated with the burial which was found the site is dated as Middle 
Bronze Age, This is the first instance of a wooden circle in Wales. 
{The Times , 24 December, p. 13). 

<? »£?< 

A Roman mosaic pavement, of fine design and workmanship, lias 
been found at Nyon, on die Lake of Geneva. ( The Times , 22 Decem¬ 
ber, p. 15). 

■& ^ O 

Various expeditions are arranging to continue work in Egypt this 
season. The Egypt Exploration Society will be at TcI-cl-Amarna, 
and in conjunction with the Oriental Institute of Chicago will resume 
the recording of the bas-reliefs at the Temple of Abydos, T he French 
Institut will again make the tombs of Deir-el-Medinet, near the Valley 
of the Kings, its principal study. ( 77 ie Times , 22 December, p. 15). 

^ 

In the course of digging on the site of the Pewteters' Hall in 
Lime Street, City of tarn don, interesting evidence of a Roman road¬ 
way was revealed in successive layers of gravel lor a depth of eight 
feet. 'Fhere was nothing to indicate a paved surface. The lowest 
layer was a brick-earth stratum, which has been generally met with 
in the City area of Roman times. The roadway was more than 30 feet 
wide. {The Times, 15 December, p. n, with plan). 
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Illustrations ol the Grcco-Roman city of Apamea in Syria, showing 
mosaics, the main avenut, and the ruins of the temple of Bacchus 
Were printed in The Times, ji December. The excavations are tinder 
the direction of Professor l** Mavence, of Louvain University, from 
whose information a detailed report was printed in The Times for 
30 December* p. 9. 

o <7 o 

A systematic survey of British hut-villages in West Cornwall is 
being pursued by Li cut,-Col. F, C. Hirst, who has already found 
evidence of ten sites in Lhe parish of Zennor (near St. Ives) and observed 
indications of others, though no actual remains can be seen. It is now 
proposed to survey the adjoining parish of Morvah. (The Times, 
20 January, p. 17). 

■i ? 1 

A report on a bronze axe-head found by Mr Guy Brunt on at 
El Matmar, south of Assiiit in Middle Egypt, and dated as Middle 
pre-Dynastic (c. 4000 b.c.) is printed in Nature, 22 October. The 
axc-head has been examined by Mr H. C. H. Carpenter, of the Royal 
School of Mines, for its structure, analysis, and hardness, with some 
very' interesting results. The report includes illustrations of the 
microstructurc of the axe. 

^ O 

Excavations conducted at a stone circle at Old Kcig, Aberdeen- 
shire, by Prof. \ . Gordon Chllde have yielded sherds of pottery of 
Halls tatt period. {Crhisgotv fie? aid Y 13 December). 

o 

A number of Egyptologists have come tu an arrangement whereby 
drawings of all potterv found will be sent to one centre and when 
sufhcient have been collected, will be issued in the form of carper a cover¬ 
ing the whole range of Egyptian pottery. Cards have been printed and are 
supplied to excavators. On one side of the card is pasted a drawing or 
pnnt of the pot, and on the other are a series of headings tinder which 
is entered an the information required by the Editor of die corpora. 

This should make a valuable contribution to scientific archaeology 
and it t* gratifying to note that the list of Egyptologists not participating 
ts short. 1 he Egyptian Antiquities Service and all Nationalities work¬ 
ing in the country are represented. Anyone interested can obtain 
specimen cards and information from the Editor, Mr G. L. Hardinu 
200 Eusfon Koadp London, N.W, I- 
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Articles of special archaeological interest in recent numbers of the 
lUmStaied London Netcs are :— 

Discoveries at the necropolis at Vounous, in Cyprus, relating 
to the worship of the Snake-God, a Bronze Age Cult, io Decern* 
her 1932. 

Stone Age art of Scandinavia from rock-carvings at VLngen, 
north of Bergen, Norway, 17 December, 

Maya religious art in Guatemala. 24 December. 
Reproductions of the drawings in the British Museum of 
early Christian fresco heads from the catacombs, including the 
possibly prototype portrait of Christ, and a head of St. Paul. 
31 December, with an article on the drawings by Rev. C. C. 
Dobson, who also wrote one for The Times, 24 December, p. 9. 

Illustrations of the Tutankhamen shrines, now in Cairo 
Museum. 7 January 1933. 

Discoveries in Ithaca by the expedition promoted by Sir 
Renncll Redd, during which considerable finds of votive and other 
pottery were made. 14 January, 

Pottery, jewelry and weapons from Damghan, on Tcpe- 
Hissar, in "North Persia, where a succession of cultures illustrate 
conditions of life and an in Iran. 28 January', with notes by 
Dr A. Uphatn Pope, who also describes the finds in an article in 
The Times, 2S January, p. 6, which includes particulars of the 
several Expeditions at present excavating in Persia. 

^ ■& 

Some remarkable sculptures have been found at PerscpolLs, the 
capital of the Achaemenesm kings of Persia, by the University of 
Chicago Expedition which is under the direction of Dr Rm$t 
Herzfeld. They include a series of wall relief-sculptures illustrating 
in great detail incidents in court life, as well as inscriptions of histor¬ 
ical interest. Particulars are printed in The Times, 25 January, p, 9. 
and 4 February, p. 9, with illustrations on p, 14. 
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STRAS RO URG - ARC ENTORATE : prchistnriquc, griln-romaiji, ct mcrovLagicn. 

My RoherT FoiutER. Stmbowg t Li'&raw htra, 15 rut juxfs 1930, Two 

vols. t £p. S84. 610 rtfitffraffojPTt mid 154 j&fofw. 

* it is gratifying, bat in convenient *. says Dr Fairer* + to Jive in historically momen¬ 
tous times \ ITie printing of these two large volumes was be^un in 1913 and only 
finished in iqz? ' various kinds of paper, ink and type arc found in their virions parts, 
and, of coarse, what was printed under a German government was printed in German, 
what under a French government, in French* One cannot blame ihc author if the 
volumes are somewhat forbidding in appliance. The render who wifi attack them 
resolutely will soon forgive their faults and admire their merits* 

Prehistoric and Merovingian Strasbourg only occupy a few pages at the beginning 
and end ' the vast bulk of the work concerns the Roman site,. As becomes an author in 
Dr Forrer's position, he has relied mainly on two claves of material : excavations, with 
iheir evidence concerning structures, and finds. The book is really a torpui of these 
two types of material, This t* whal makes it ponderous and unwieldy in hulk ; but the 
materia! is so interesting in itself, and so admirably treated! that its full publication La 
more than justified. At the same time, Dr Forner himself recognizes that there is room 
fora much smaller book on Roman Strasbourg in which the material here detailed should 
be digested and the conclusions to be drawn from it set mu in simple leims. 

Of systematic excavation, little can be done on 40 ancient and crowded a sire* 
Rut Dr Forrer has let slip no opportunity of looking into whatever holes and trenches 
have been dug for many years past, and noting their archaeological significance— 
the kind of work which we have only lately undertaken in London : and he here repro¬ 
duces scores of sketches and str.itificatiou-diagrams made in the course of such observa¬ 
tions. The chief outcome is a remarka bl y ful 1 genera l accoun t of the andent fortifications, 
An Augustan auxiliary fort remains somewhat conjectural, in spile of some relics of wlist 
may be its cemetery' \ hut we are on firmer ground with the earth-4nd-timber rampart 
of Legin tl Augusta, early in the first century a.d. This legionary fortress, evacuated 
when the legion went to Britain in 43, was Latex tenanted by various units and detach¬ 
ments. and there is some evidence of a stone rampart-wall added during this period. 
A new phase begins with, the coming of Legio virt Augusta, about ajX So ; this legion 
added a revetment of stune to the oirth hank, entailing the filling-up of its ditch and the 
digging of a new one further out. Unfortunately this wall is nnt dated ; Dr Forrer is 
prepared to place it anywhere from the tatc first century to the late third ; but Uie brick- 
stamps in its kdng-qounes seem to the present reviewer father early than late in that 
long period. Lastly, a new wall studded with frequent to were is added, built on to the 
outer face of the old one : it is largely made of re-used material and contains timber 
frames such as are found hi our Saxon Shore forts ; it follows the outline of the old 
fortress-wall except at one part where it projects slightly beyond it T and Dt Forrer thinks 
that its builders did away with the earthen bank that lay behind The earlier wall. Its 
eonstniction is again undated ; but it belongs 10 the familiar series of late towered walls 
which we are in die Jiahil of ascribing to the end of die thin!, and to the fourth, 
centuries. 
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The same ttirdul observation of detail has resulted in the recovery of much info mu- 
iion concerning the street-plan inside the fortiesa and the ttintiba* outside it* Good 
h m rises with excel ten e frescoes have come to Sight ; there h much interesting detail abonf 
lidu»e-oonstruci lost : there art temples, *giam-column*', cemeteries, riverside quays, etc. 
The ploitin-g of coin-limb gives evidence of a reduced population in the fourth century p 
when the suburbs were deserted and the people took refuge within die walla. 

Abou! half the book is an illustrated catalogue of finds, grouped under such headings 
as coins, poura’stamps, Wapiti*, evidences of industry, sculpture, etc., treated with a 
completeeifc and a degree of learning dial could be expected only from a very able 
archaeologist and the curator of a great museum. It is inevitable dial, in such a work, 
readers should find themselves differing from the autlior here and tilde on points of 
detail or detecting minor inaccuracies ; but to enumerate such things would serve no 
useful purpose. A reader lays the book down with the feeling that lie Has been personally 
conducted through i sin uni era hie trenches hy a guide who calk his attention to every 
significant feature and allows him to dmw- his own conclusions, and then through the 
C3JMJ3 and galleries of a great local museum by the same guide— always pointing put the 
significant thing, hut never thrusting forward his own interpretation of it. At the end, 
one feels ihat one knows Strasbourg: that one's ideas ahull it arc one's own ideas, g"t 
from a first-hand study of ihc evidence ; and that one know* not only die pLice, but ihc 
learned and courteous .uid icIf-eltacinL! guide who has achieved this extraordinary feat 
of demonstraton, R r G. Colli fttiWDOD * 

EUROPE AND CHINA : a Survey of their Rclationa from the earliest time& io e8oq. 

By G- P. Htoson, Arnold* 1931 > pp* 33b atsJ 4 maps* 15J* 

Tins is a wonderful book. In time the author ranges from Aristeas of Proconncsus 
to Lord Macartney's embassy ; in space fight round the world both eastwards and west¬ 
wards : in subject-matter from the ultimate Nt*e$ of publics and economics tu the derail 
of Chippendale chairs. Bringing together fuels from the most diverse sources* he 
focuses them m that thay make Light instead of darkness. Most of his book is outside 
the puniew of Antiqojtv and yet one is 3cd on through \ht ages, so that antiquity iy 
seen to survive until the industrial revolution gave Europe the power to end ir throughout 
the world, mu ultimately in China, His great theme is cHni in European culture, ow ing 
to its Hellenic origin, trade hm always been, more or less in different ages, necessary and 
respectable, whereas in ihc tlu-ee other rivilizxriom of Cldno, Lidia and Western Miz w 
founded on 3 land-revenue economy, it was essentially an extra, and the trader socially 
inferior nut only to the governing class, but to the tiller of she soil. Hence m Europe 
commerce was a real power ready fa make use of mechanical invention B5 a means not 
only of economic exploitation, hut of political and cultural conquest. 

For (lie early period it is interesting to note that Mr Hudson accepts the story of die 
northeastern or rather extern trade-route in the sixth or seventh century fl.c,, as reported 
by Art stead, preserved by Herodotus and interpreted by Tomaschek, and sees m his 
Hyperhoreans the Chinese, After this first faint gleam of knowledge we are mostly 
occupied with the silk trade until die time or Justinian, and nowhere Jiave 1 met so clear 
an account of it and of its economic and political effects, The journeys under the Fax 
Ttitmca are scarcely our business, nor yet the way in which the desire for spices drew 
European explorer? not only to round Africa, but to find America ; still less the rivalries 
of the xvmh century or the wonderful achievements of the Jgiiies. 
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But I cannot refrain from pointing out that Mr Hud-mu for the first time brings 
home to im how seriously ourjevimh cenlmy was interested in China, ao tft.it its political 
idea? came near to being as deeply influenced by the Chinese nuclei as was its art. It is 
curious that Mr Hudson has not quoted the romantic history of the flying gallop and its 
return lo Europe, a* sei forth by 8. Rdciach* 3 have not noticed an v other such omission 
mim book. ‘ E, H-Minna, 

MANUEL D'ARCffEOLOGIE OftlENTALE. Tome m Hwtnire de l H Ari (fin). 

Premier millenaire jmqu'i Alexandre. Appendices. By Dr G. Contenal 1 . Paris- 

August* Pkard r S2 wm Bonaparte, iqji. Price not stated * 

With thin volume Dr Contenau completes lm hand hook, and it prtHcrvc^ to the 
end the merit? of all his work. A wide blow led ge of the relevant literature* clear 
exposition and a sound critical judgment cornbtne to render the Mamel indispensable. 
For the provinces with which it deals it rep laces Ferro t and Ch spitz. Dr Contenau 
hji made every effort to bring hla work up to the dale of publication, and includes 
discussions of ihc early painted pottery from various sites, of the object? from [he 
"royal tombs" at Ur, and of pottery and bronzes from sites in western Persia in the 
appendices. 

It is always easy to Find fault with handbooks, to point out that this or ilifit ha* been 
neglected or inadequately treated, to select passages where the wording is eiToneoim or 
misleading. It is therefore nor surprising that in dealing with so large a territory ( and 
with such a mass of material, much of it new and more of it hardly discussed from the 
comparative point of viciv p Dr Contenau km exposed himself to criticism - Architecture 
for instance is but scanhly treated. The discussion of the Nimnid ivories might lead the 
reader to suppose that one Niinnid hoard consisted of ivories that are exclusively foreign, 
not Assyrian, which is not the fact ; and no mention is made of Professor Foulsen's 
acute distinction between the ivorie? of nil Egyptianizing style which probably are 
Phocnidvi, and the to rally different ivories winch can he compared wilh (he ivories 
from Ephesus and elsewhere. So who will may continue. 

It kmnro useful, and more congenial, to point out the skill with which Dr Contouu 
™ Tntced ihc comparable demerits In the subjects and the treatment by Hitrite, PhocnU 
ci?Ei, Assyrian and Persian artists, Tltc wortd with which he deals, though extensive 
from thegtt»gnpfuea| point of view .was Inhabited by men with a point of view as limited 
as a single nation'a, in many respects. The Manuel w ill enable every reader to form art 
impre^ion of the essential unity in the diversity of these national arts of the ancient Near 
East. Fascinating problem* of coutbc present themselves* Why did the passionate interest 
m animal forms common to the early periods ut Sum and in Sumer pa*s to Assyria and 
Mit LiLTii, during the second millennium, to find its m* remarkable expression in the 
pahicc* of Nineveh nnd ihc bronze? of Persia and the Caspian area, whereas the Baby¬ 
lonian? of the second millennium and later avoided animal designs on their seats* and only 
mod stylized forms in architectural decoration ? Has any critic of Hi Elite sculpture 
realized sufficiently that the formal differentia are due to the nature of vulcanic stone ? 
Will the truth, obvious from these volumes, that in ihc early Sumerian period sculptors 
and Tannic tiers espenmented with high relief, and with the representation of rise human 
fonu in action, only finally to refrain therefrom and found a tradition which imposed 
limitations that Here voluntarily accepted, percolate into art histories ? Above all, shall 
we ever be able to criticize and appreciate the*c monuments, disjecta membra at best, 
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line* we can only grope After, and never fully imdemtiini, the idens—main!y religious, 
of a time when religion was pseudo-philosophy, pseudoscience. in fact almost mental 
activity—which inspired them ? Are, that isi suhjcct and style such &afe archaeological 
guides as we incline to assume &a certain,, in this particular field, where so little was for¬ 
gotten, so little learned? Dr Cmuenau, wisely, ho* not discussed such points, but we 
should ail he thankful to him for providing text and illustrations, though tlic Latter are 
not intended to be more than pro memoria^ which enable us to dream About them. 

Sm?*EY SMrTtt. 

BETH-PEL ET I. By Flinders London : British School oj Archaeology in 

Egypt and Bernard Quantch r 1930, pp. z 6 and ~jZ plates, 50J. 

Whether of uo Sir Flinders Petrie is phiblogically justified in his identification of 
TdJ Fara with the Beth-Pdet of the Old Testament, it is to lie regretted that lie hss 
given his report ihts title. It was with on equal assurance that he once identified Tdl el 
Hesy with f>ich^h,an equation which is now Almost universally denied by archaeologists \ 
and it is at the IcaM equally likely that his conjecture in the present case will be refuted 
by beer discoveries. It is, in fsct i a curious declension from that strict and even frigid 
scientific method with which this distinguished excavator has made us fa miliar H , that he 
iliould have prefixed a conjecture—it is really nothing more—to the publication of such 
painstaking and detailed research. Even without the allure of a Biblical name and the 
advertisement of David’s famous body-guard of Peleihitcs (once more the connexion 
is quite conjectural) p Tell Fam has provided a maasof evidence well calculated to interest 
lhe student of Palestinian history < Situated in the Negeb some i 3 miles ftcuih of 
this fortress commanded the trade routes fmm north to south and from coat to west. 
The actual site was an enormously strong one. On the east it over-hung the Wady 
Ghuncli lying a hundred feet below, while to north and south if w'ss cut off by ravines 
fmm the surrounding plateau. Only on the west was it exposed to attach ; and here its 
Hybwoccupants defended it w ith a trench Soft, in width from edge to edge.a method of 
fortificatbn peculiarly their own and! strongly suggestive of the fortified 'frpr T camp# of 
Central Aaia t thdr most probable homeland. That these ¥ Shepherd Kings 1 were 
strangers from a fir land has, of course, long been known 1 but the evidence of Tell Fan* 
hats added very considerably to our knowledge of them. It is now plain, m Sir Flinders: 
Petrie observes, that they were not a whole population on 1 trek" to a new home but a 
ruling caste accepting the culture of the countries in which they set lied, in Egypt they 
become Egyptianteed 1 in southern Palestine their utenaiU were those common to Syrian 
lands and only their scarabs reveal their connexion with ihe Delta* That thia connexion 
followed hard on the jtmh Egyptian Dynasty (the first Hyksog Dynasty is the Xvtb) i& 
now also established hy ihe finds jli Tell Fara t and the important conclusion is hence 
inevitable, thm the mtdi and xvth and juvth and xvlth dynasties were actually cmUem- 
f»rary with one another, and not, as has been assumed, in chronological succession. 
For the archaeologist a curious feature of this excavation was the entire absence of those 
black ' pricked ' vases regarded u$ so typically 1 Elyksos 1 in the dating of other sites. 
Sir Flinders Petrie attributes this to the dosing of the sea-routes from the North, but 
the presence of these vases elsewhere in Palestine seems to demand some other explana¬ 
tion. Actually it is mu impossible that further excavation of the Tell will disclose some 
specimens, and that their failure to appear liitherm has been a mere caprice of fortune. 

Another important feature of the report is the new light which it casts upon the 
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Philistine occupation : If has keen usual hitherto to regard these invaders from the 
Aegean as having arrived in Palestine at the beginning of the lith century bx, The 
discovery of five impawng Philistine tombs of which the eidkst must be dated back to 
ijao BrC. has completely upset this calculation and compelled us io revise our theories. 
The hearing of this new discovery upon the story of JUDGES has been WttU discussed by 
Prof. Garstang in his latest hook. The use of pottery coffins with half-lids hearing a 
mask adds a very great interest to these finds. Sir Flinders Petrie quotes examples from 
the Delta, hut it would have been still more apposite to mention those recovered from Beth 
Shean, where the garrison appears in lui ve been of " Aegean \ if not of Philistine, origin. 
In the later history of the site the evidence of the walls built by Shishak provides* 
perhaps, the most notable addition to mix knowledge. The position of this monarch* 
tn the excavator's words, 1 has been greatly underrated, Not only did he conquer Jeru¬ 
salem* but he was the greatest of builders in South Palestine. Tens of thousands of men 
must have been occupied in brick-making ami building* for the great wall twenty-two 
feet thick, and dm town buildings of Beth Pdet, abu the entire rebuild;tntf of GrtaV \ 

It will be apparent even from this brief ritumi that Tell Fara has already yielded 
results of the greatest interest and significance, it is scarcely necessary to add that they 
nine here presented to the student with that fulness, accuracy. and clearness which we 
have learned to expect from the publication* of the BrittfhSdtool of Archaeology in 
Egypt, Hie excellent air photograph of the site may, however, be given j a pedal 
commendation. W,], Piiythia^ Adams. 

ENGLISH COINS: from the seventh century to the present day. By G. C* Brooke* 
Acting Deputy Keeper of Coins, British [Museum. Mtthucn, 1^2< pjf*. xii. 277 
and 64 colfaiypc plalei< i z$ m 6J. 

L'ntil a year ago there existed no up-to-date handbook on English coins ro which 
the collector of moderate mean* or the reader who found himself interested in English 
numismatics, either from the histories! or the artistic point of view, might refer. Tliere 
was then no alternative hut to seek for information in the publications of the Royal 
Numismatic Society, and ihe British Numiituatic Society, or the Catalogue of English 
Coin* in the British Museum (which extends no further than the Norman king*). 
Though these works must still remain the ultimate authorities for the study of 
English coinage it is no longer necessary to expend valuable time in searching through 
then 1 for the detailed justification of an opinion when a summary statement of conclusions 
would suffice. 

Mr Brooke lias endeavoured to produce a hook which would satisfy both the 
requirements of the general reader and the everyday needs of the collector, and he is to 
be congratulated on the degree in which he has succeeded. Each chapter contains a 
brief summary of the period in question followed by an enumeration and description 
of the different denominations and the principal varieties. l*hest descriptions arc 
models of lucidity and do not presuppose a knowledge of the literature uf which the 
inaccessibility ha* been the occasion for the writing of the book. No attempt is made to 
reproduce the lettering of the inscriptions hut allusion is made to the more important 
alterations* which Cin easily he Traced in the plates* The inclusion of lists of mo never* 
of the various mints U very welcome. 

.Although important discoveries have been made in recent years with regard to 17th 
century numismatics* the chief [merest of the book is inevitably centred in ihe treatment 
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of Ltic eu!ier period. A waning fe given agjijiii connecting die we ityca (ilfcd to 
trandafe the widows mite in die LimJUfamt Gcspek) with the Nyrsbiunbrian couia 
mth which it has generally been associated „ mid the su^estwn \$ made dial the term is 
more likely lo denote the debased hie Rumaii or po^t-Koman minimi of which such 
nufntxzi^ were d la covered in the Lydney hoard.* Perhaps it would be kinder to believe 
that itvca bad no precke meaning than to regard the translator as envisaging the possibil¬ 
ity of anyone expending valuable candle-power in the attempt to recover a coin of such 
infinites! end dimensions. 

It has long been realized that the written records of the Angfo-Siiitma have in certain 
c±se n> be supplemented by evidence derived from coin*, but the use of this source 
has led to many disputes. Thus Mr Broukc would like lo fill the gap in the series of 
kings of Kent between the deposition of Kadberht in 79S and the accession of Cuthred 
in S01 with a king Eidwjld whose pennies have hitherto been attributed to East Anglia, 
a kingdom to which a number of kings known only from coin* have been attributed, 
often far no better reason than that the literary evidence for its history at this period is 
quire lacking. In the same way Bcoirna is taken from East Anglia and given to North¬ 
umbria [though lately a Mercian origin has been suggested). It is generally recognized 
(hat certain of the types (sfimctimes borrowed from the Romans) which were used hj 
the Liter Anglo-Saxon kings have reference to contemporary events. -Mr Bmoke warns 
us dial it la easy to over-elaborate this theme and perltapb it might have b«xi better for 
this reason to abandon the supposed allusion to die coming of the Millennium found 
on the oft coins of Ethel red 11 bearing the Agnus Dei and the dove, 

If the teict provides much food for thought for the historian the excellent nil lo type 
platen are equally a feast for those interested in the artistic development of die coinage. 
The only com plaint which may be made with regard to them is tiiat the novice may 
find difficulties in distinguishing coins in different metals when illustrated on the same 
plate without the differentiating AU, ar and as usual in numismatic works. 

C, C. Oman. 

FIELD ARCHAEOLOGY : some notes for beginners issued by the Ordnance Survey. 
Professional Papers ; New series, no. 13. ft, M. Stationer* Office „ 193s. pp. 34, 
(><*. ( 93 a. 

ARCHAEOLOGISCHE KARTE DER RHEIKPROVINZ: Omhinde Trjer- 
Mcttcndorf. Dr JostfSieinhacsen. Bonn: Peter HsnuUiiti 1932. Published 
by the GeselUduft fiir Rhelnisehe Gcaehichtskunde as the third part of their 
Historical Atlas of the Rhine bit d. pp. 383, 3® diagrams and 3a plain * six maps 
in separate folder. Price nut stated. 

It is being realized more and mure clearly that archaeology consists in the study of 
the distribution of human cultures in space as well as in time, fur as the mathematicians 
Id! ns with so much circumstance one cannot be said to exist without the other. This 
concept km of the realm of archaeology as one of cultures in spacetime accentuates the 
importance of mapping, both as an instrument of active research and as a most accurate 
method of record, 

tn this respect we in this country arc fortunate, since ii I us been the traditional 
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policy of the Ordnance Survey to indicate antiquities upon its published sheets. The 
im piemen ting of this policy has been Vastly accelerated and improved by the establish¬ 
ment of an Archaeology Officer. It will be realized,, however. tjiEtt in default of further 
official assistance the Archaeology Officer is forced to depend hugely on the observations 
of the genera! public. The Professional Paper which we are noticing here Ls designed 
primarily for the education of such observers and the standardization oE their map 
entries. As such it supersede* a publication of 1921. The improvement* introduced 
in the new handbook mom than justify the extra price. Apart from its more convenient 
format very useful bibliographies are given. Recent advances in knowledge are 
responsible lor several addition* or modifications in matter. Thug air-photography 
hiiii been responsible for tile inclusion of a new’ clar# of earthwork, the earthen and 
wooden circles, of which Wuodhtnge and the one near Norwich arc recently discovered 
examples. Again a new class of tamps has heen added by the general recopution of the 
interrupted ditch-type, of which Windmill Hill and the inner camp at the Trundle, 
Goodwood* =tm classic instances* Pilbw-tnounds arc now thought in many cases 
to have been no more than old rabbit warrens. Practical work in the field has caused the 
addition of an arbitrary division of stone circles into three classes or categories for the 
purpose* of mapping. Finally we might add that, although designed primarily as an 
aid to the morc accurate recording of our national antiquities, these notes are well worth 
having for private edification and especially for the addition of ihe bibliographies. 

The second publication represents but a small part of an ambitious scheme for map¬ 
ping the antiquities in the Rhineland, The exhaustive and meticulous character of the 
work may be gauged from the fact that the present part is concerned with an area of con¬ 
siderably under 500 square miles, occupying the southwest corner of the Eiffel country. 
Yet there arc 3% closely packed pages uf entries in the gssseUeer arranged tinder place- 
names in alpliabclical order. Loose finds, and sites excavated or uiicxeavaied T are care¬ 
fully noted together with explanatory diagrams and a full bibliography in the text. In 
a aspartic folder is a series of maps, indicating in different colours finds and sites of 
successive chronological division*. As records these are admirable* though it j* regret- 
(able that the archaeological data had to be overprinted onto such unsatisfactory hack* 
grounds. The method of layer-on louring has clarified our own maps so greatly that 
the simulated relief effect achieved by elaborate hachtiring must he regarded as definitely 
archaic and nut-moded. In this respect the archaeological mapping of the Ordnance 
Survey based on clean open maps ivjth coloured relief fa infinitely more satisfactory. 
The basis of the Roman Britain and otherarchaeological map recently published by the 
Ordnance Survey is further enriched by the indication of the relevant surface-geology 
35 reflected in natural vegetation. At the Mine time we in this country have still to con¬ 
template the gazetteer* which accompany the archaeological maps of the Gatfhchaft 
fir Rhrimseke Gmhuhtshutdt with ad nutation and, if ue are honest, with envy, 

J. G. D Clark, 

ROMAN BRITAIN 1914-1918. By Sir George Macdokald. British Academy 

Supptrmenial Papers no. vt. Humphrey Milford, 1931* pp. 114 mfh 23 itxi-fyurti 

and 16 pi*U&, 74. fid. 

The publication in German of Sir George Macdonald** survey of Romm*-British 
ardtaeology marked an important epoch io post-war studies on Roman Britain. For it 
did mure than present to the foreign student a chart of British archaeological progress: 
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it gave to the excavator at home on opportunity of teaming whsi hi* fellow* were dom g 
and of seeing hb own work in its proper perspective. For such reason* as these a 
demand arose that the wort should be made more accessible in English readers and 
Sir George Macdonald has met ibis demand by re-issuing it in English with important 
new matter as w British Academy Paper. ^ 

Thus the book take* im place a* a successor it* Havwfidd'a suirnninie* of Roman 
Britain b 1913 and 1914. Bui as the author is treating of work done over a period of 
fifteen Years, he has seen his way to give rather inore space to the historical context of 
work done than the conditions of a yearly summary allowed Haverffcld to do, and he has 
observe ions to otfer on ihe general course uf Romano-British history, These observa¬ 
tion* are as good a a anything in die Imok : perhaps we may select the explanation of the 
Lan^ldre-Cum!>erlatid road system am! the examination of the evidence for the aban¬ 
donment of Britain as conspicuous examples of his I odd and suggestive treatment. 

The qualities which distinguished Haverficld's work—sobriety and caution in 
hypotheses—are very noticeable here: ami in dealing with a subject where conclusions 
arc liable to continual modification, sudi caution is very much in place. The reviewer 
is bound to state that he read the book carefully to see whether any conclusion advanced 
had been refuted by subsequent discoveries, am! he could nat find one : it would 
appear that archaeology itself pay* a tribute to the coolness of judgment and die 
freedom from unsure speculation which this hook displays. 

The material is handled by chapters which deal vvilti the Legionary Fortresses,, the 
Town Walls, the Auxiliary Forts in the various military theatres, ihe Saxon Shore, Civil 
Life m Town and Country, with some brief remarks on new epigraphic find* and on the 
gencril literature (where a wdS-destrved tribute is paid m Cheewmn). The evidence 
from each site u ffineisely disphived and the chfooological development indicated. ITic 
chapter on the Antanme Wall and Roman Scotland reaches, of course, a very high level, 
though ihe author is perhaps too modest over his own work a! Mum rills. The report of 
which must remain for many years the standard authority on Roman bathing establish¬ 
ments. We note tha* the author clings firmly to hi* view of a Roman occupation o\ 
Scmbnd extending in Trajan r $ reign and Is unmoved by the doubts which Mr Birley 
has expressed * 

The chapter upon the Towns shows clearly the two waves of urbantzairTi under 
Agricola and in the early second century; and here an admirable summary of the 
excavation* at Wroxeter whet* our appetite for Pmf&sor Atkinson h s Icmg-pnnnised 
report. A date of r, 65 i* accepted for the walls of London and Colchester, and the 
anaWca between the Baikemc Gate of Colchester and various fimt-ceniwry town gates is 
stressed ; but a plan of the Ralkeme Gate might well have been included, as it is not 
only 1 Unique in Britain 1 , burin tome of its details unique sparenlly in the whole Empire, 
An informative section of ihe Caerwent town-wall makes us hope for a re-erciniinatiun 
of the Silchester walls, which present several similar features. 

A brief chapter describes work dune in the country districts (Villas, Temples, 
Potteries) ; and here a criticism must be entered. The country life of the Province is 
allowed only 12 pages as against 73 devoted to military works; and uf these twelve 
villas have only two pages, vUhtgM none at alL This mav suggest, especially to a foreign 
reader, either that the Countryside in Roman Britain was unintportsim, or that experts 
are not alive m its importance; and neither of thee im plica linos is true. The inter¬ 
esting remarks cm Traprain make one regret that no similar treatment is given to a 
South of England native site such as Ham Hill or Park Brow, The distinction between 
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Cdtic and Saxon fidd* i& emphasized by {he author: but it should lie remembered dial 
Mr Crawford'* aerial work was confined to the area of the native settlement*, and 
that in regard to die origin „ development and end of the villa system uc arc almost 
as much in the dark as our predecessors. 

But it is tin generous of a reviewer to carp at the omission of what particularly interests 
Kim ; the book is full of good thing* and not least valuable are the full bibliographical 
references which it supplies. 

Finally p a tribute must be paid to the publisher, Type, make-up h and illustrations 
are alike excellent : and how a book of this kind can be published for no mo sc than 
seven shillings and six pence, it is difficult to imagine, C. E. StevEttc. 

THE FIGHT FOR AN EMPIRE : a translation of the third book of the Histories; of 
Tadtus. By W. J. WnOttHOOS^ Sydney f 1931. Ltmdm ; Australian Booh Co ti 
16 Farrington Avenue, E.C+ 4, 193a. ftf* 

Professor Wood home has gone far Co success in ibtr bard task he baa sex himself. 
This c* how lie translated : 1 Hardly had Marti alls gat hack to the Capitol, when the 
maddened soldiery waj on them. Commander-in-chief was none; each man took 
orders from himself alone. Swiftly through Foruin swept the mass of men, past the 
temples rising above it; then breast the bill in front* right up m the outermost gate of 
die Capkoline fortress \ It h dear what lie wants: the terseness H the sharpness. the 
biting edge of the sentence ; the avoidance of verbwilY tm one hand, commonplace on 
the other. The danger is that choice* unprosy diction may decline tu Wardour-Sirect; 
that happens here and there, and especially—an orgie of it—in the summary or H Brief r 
prefixed to the talc. Bui it is a fine translation : take my chapter and try to better if, 
and you will find it hard. Introduction and notes stre excellent—short and full of matter, 
like the tort itself* R. G- C0U4Esr0W<X)j> + 

THE TRANSITION FROM ROMAN BRITAIN TO CHRISTIAN ENGLAND 
{a.d. 368-664). By Gilbert Sheldon Matmt/fon, 1932- pp xxm F a 19, mth 
mop, 10 f. 

TTii* voliuncr i* the laj< memorial of a mnn whose memory deserves to be kept 
green; a mart crippled from babyhood with infantile paralysis, unschooled und nil- 
collegcd, but living for over sixty years an active and happy life .if travel and study, 
a lover of books and a lover of the English cotmtry- In prefatory notes to this work— 
which he completed only a few months before bis death—his sister. Mi ^ Lilian Sheldon, 
and Mr Walter tie la Mare have given m a charming picture of his life and personality, 
a picture confirmed by the pages uf the book itself. 

Such a book, written in such conditions. Is not easy to review. One would rather 
extend the good rule, dr ivrarhrir nil nin bonum, from the writer to his book, and be content 
with a testimony, a sincere one* tu its merits. But, after all, the book is not dead : and 
it is a poor tribute to an author's memory if one refuses bis work the honour of being 
candid about it. First, then, it is the work of an amateur in l*tth striae* : a labour of 
love, done with *c*t and enthusiasm, but aUo done without the severe discipline of the 
professional. The author knows hh subject chiefly from more or less recently published 
boob, and even of these there are stome, of first importance, which he docs nor know, 
To take one instance only, he has much to say of the Romani ration of Britain, but does 
not quote, and seems not to have read. Haver field p a classical essay on that theme. The 
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periodical literature he hardly touches ^ for instance* he quote* only WJ articles from 
Jrckattftttgia r *n d none from the Journal of Roman Studm. This is not because, knowing 
the material, he refrain* from * die play of bibliographical window-dressing ; one who had 
read widely would not jE&crt that the Antonin? Wall was re^nstrueted by Severn*> and 
would know that the honk from which the assertion was taken b not trustworthy: nor 
would he turn the well-known Irish writer TighettUich into 1 TigSCEflch \ one of the 
11 Welsh annalists K In a word, the book Is not a beamed bunk, md must be judged on 
merits of a different kind. 

Secondly—not, periiaps, rigorously distinguishable from the firat point—the logic 
of the argument is often impaired by the vice of special pleading. The whale book b a 
ptca for extensive Romano-British survivals in Aigb-Saxofi Britain: and the division 
between the ecclesiastical provinces of Canterbury (urigmeUy London) and York is ex¬ 
plained as based on * the md-time division of Britain under the Empire into a southern 
and a northern province 1 . What division is meant ? The Scvtrftn divisions of Britannia 
superior and inferior were quite different, and in my case were superseded by the still 
mote different fourth-century sub-divisions recorded in the Noftfut ; the military spheres 
of the Dus Britannia min an d die Comes Litoria Saxotiiri were in no sense provinces. 
It is difficult to attach any definite meaning to such words. Again, the author i* trying 
to minimize the extent of the early Anglo-Saxon kingdoms and settlements, and argues 
that the victories of Ethel frith cannot have extended ms dominion* west of the Pennine* 
because Loidb and Elmti remained independcnL But Luidta and Eltttet were in the 
snuLi l ; how does this prove that there was no advance in the north ? And t even in the 
south, how does h prove that Loidb and Elrnet, for their few remaining yearn of inde¬ 
pendence, were not mclam in Northumbrian territory ? Are we to reject the *Uiry of 
the fouiitiitifin of Uliodesia because the Boer States on the YaaJ and Orange rivers re¬ 
mained independent:? Again, the writer wishes to prove the survival of Romano-Celtic 
civilization on the borders of Wales : for this, he »ys t there is J strong archaeological 
evidence % and this evidence turn* out to consist of han ring-bowls, which, though 
hastily reading a sentence in Baldwin Brown, he imagine* especially common in that 
region. Again, he want* to prove the widespread ermtinsmnee of a Roman tradition of 
naasofi^ work. Having argued for such a survival Jt Canterbury, be argues for another 
at York, the evidence brint* that a stone church was built there under FuuHous 1 * direction, 
and J nothing ta said of the importation Of workmen \ When Ethclbcpga and all her 
minvrqg* (including PaiiRmu himself) catnc from Canterbury t could any 4irgumrnium r 
nhniii* he weaker ? 

But If w e cannot look either for sound scholarship or cogent reasoning, it d<^ not 
follow eIlllt Lbc book devoid of value. Mr de la Mure Weill refers to Mi Shddoq'i 
earlier historical es*4Y [From Trackway to Turnpike) as a * romance \ An historical 
romance need not have deep learning, and it need not have subtle logic* but it must have 
intuition : and (hat is Air Sheldon's great gift. He has read enough about his subject 
to *ce that the old view, according to which Anglo-Saxon England owed everything to 
slf Teutonic imrsigrams and mulling to its Romano-Ccltic predecessors, is damaged 
beyond repair., He sees that the work now being done on the subject comiais. in the 
main, of an attempt tn throw bridge* here lctslE there across die gulf which u&ed to divide 
Roman Britain from Anglo-Saxon England. The idea that there is, after all, a genuine 
continuity between there two, has seized upon his mind, and he hs* vividly imagined a 
picture of the one changing, gradually ancf almost imperceptibly, into the other, Snatch* 
ing at any straw of evidence that would strengthen his picture, ke persuades himself that 
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(he supposed gulf is just an illusion. This is not so ; the thesis of the hook b hopelessly 
one-sided, an exaggeration bused on facts unfairly selected and evidence unduly strained. 
Yet it is all to (he good that such an exaggeration has been put forward. In bread of starting 
from the old 1 cl can-sweep * view and asking where and why we must depart from dial, 
we can now start, alternatively, from the opposite end ; we can lake Mr ShcIduiTs thesis 
and ask where and why we must refuse to accompany him. For serious students, that 
» an advantage. R. G* CoUMiQWOOD, 

CHRISTIAN ART IN ANCIENT IRELAND : select objects illustrated and 

descried. Edited on behalf of the Irish Free State by Amlp Mahr. Dub/in : 

Gatxfnmrnt Publications Sale Office, 1932 . VoL 1, pp. ovil and &o plates* a if, 

"lids album may fairly claim 10 be the most important publication of 'native* 
archaeological material that has ever been issued by a national museum m these inlands. 
That, of bmanse, sounds a ridiculous and hyperbolical thing to sav, but it happens 
to he true. I know only too well the need in all departments of our archaeology 
for adequately illustrated catalogues of domestic antiquities, and l greet this volume 
with hearty congratulations* It ti, indeed, very much to the credit of the Free State 
Government that a great opportunity has not been missed. It would have been only 
too easy to issue, as a sufficient compliment to the Eucharistic Congress* a picture- 
book con laming a few illustrations of notable objects; but the Royal Irish Academy 
and the Editor, Dr Mahr, have seen to it that the funds available were u^ed for the 
production of a book of much more than ‘souvenir 1 value. It k true that tvs are 
modestly asked to regard it as merely an attempt towards a survey of Irish metalwork 
(together with a few plates illustrating »SS and ecclesiastical architecture)* but the 
attempt is obviously going in be so successful that I shall brush this disclaimer aside 
and declare roundly that the Editor has collected an invaluable ami comprehensive 
corpus of material that will be a permanent delight to the student. What Ies* can be 
said of a bonk thin illustrate* sumptuously and for the first time the rich store of Irf&h 
material in the Scandinavian museums side by side with the metalwork from these 
inlands r The album is, in truth, an extraordinary Achievement t for the Editor and 
his Committee tell m that they had only five month* in which to prepare ii; and all 
English readers will readily endorse Dr Mahr'i tribute to the continental imtseum- 
o tfidal i who responded m quickly and so effectively to his appeal for help* 

The great thing was to aeiise at once and to make (he most of a chance that might 
noi be repeated „ It is a small thing that the work appears with some blemishes that are 
the result of its over-hasty production, and we need not boggle at a plate which h upside 
down or m a few misspelling* In the legends. More serious, however, is the effect of 
this haste upon the plan of ihe book, which has real, though unavoidable* disadvantages - 
Thus the work is to appear In two parts, and while the first volume* now published, 
contains So out of the 130 plates, the descriptions and bibliographical details for thero 
So are kept hack for the second volume. In the meantime we have only (he Editor's 
aJMoo short J Introduction 1 us an aid to thesiiidyof the j I hitu ratio rift. Dr Mahr describes 
briefly what he considers to be the four main styles in early Irish art (Vernacular Keltic 
or Scotic , Hti>cmoiking, !#ast Animal Style, md Iliberno-Rntnahcsque)* I think 
that hit dates amt distinctions are in the mam round* though the Vernacular Style b 
really something more than the characteristic of a mere phase, and it must certainly 
deserved fuller treatment, in particular as regards the origins of the favourite ornaments, 
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Above all, I feel lh<si Dr Maltt might have c La rifted the position had he made some 
reference to the problem of the Lifididanic Gospels* Bui 1 expect he thinks,». I do, 
that n w very dangerous for any of us to write about Keltic art before we are In 
posiKsion of Mile. Henry'*, lung-awiiiid bock. Nevertheless he has made one very 
good point in advance by emphasizing the pro ha hi I tty that Gaelic expansion may be 
responsible for the post-Roman revival of Keltic art, and he does well to remind us that 
the total loss of the output of the ‘perishable' crafts (woodwork, textiles, leal lie rwork, 
basketry) must be taken into account, not only in Ireland but also in Britain. 

T. D. Kkmihick. 


A HISTORY OF SURNAMES OF THE BRITISH ISLES* fly C. L'Btbancb 

Ew£N. Krgan Paul, Trench, Tritbner and Co., 1931. />/>. xx, 508. 251* 

TWi* rhe fullest attempt which ilia yet been made to deal with the surnames of the 
British Lies on a comprehensive scale. To judge from the copious bibliography at the 
end of the volume the author hsa consulted most of the writings on the subject, of all 
periods and of all countries. He has also been through a great deal of material both 
printed and manuscript from Anglo-Saxon times u> the present day, and this has enabled 
hun in most cases ro trace with success tlie history of the names with which lie deals. 

F he aiilW begins nitK u long u i %on u r sc on th? history ami origin of lanpisg^ and 
named, with 4 discus [cm of the dilftrrrtt races by which this country has been pmplcd 
during historical times, Beginning with the Old English period, he dab in successive 
uhiipiers with nocuiiiciits iUuatrdting the gradual development of the surname from die 
ioib to |he 17th century* The number of pcreonjl names suJd lo survive from Anglo* 
hanm iimei b ptnhably not so hr^e os tlie author would have us believe, Wol^ey iruiy 
derive from a pLice-name raiher than from the OH personal name Wulfsigc. 

Mr Kwen if most at home with flames of Romance or Gcrmujiic origin! hut he has 
also aitempred* in many cases with success, the inlerpretuifm of Celtic surname* of 
Vvelsh. Gaelic or Manx origin. His treatment of Cornish names J$ much less satis¬ 
factory ; hr is evidently mt aware rlur hardly anything that has been written on ihis 
subject is of any value, and that much h entirely worthless. Many of hh supposed 
tjormsh name* can easily be ^tained fmoi ntiier Hmrces, c#, Bullmfit, Forder p Haity. 

im icr. .Juke, l cnnyxomcifutck,, a place^njnu found m Oevon ^nd elsewhere! is no 
dnuht a nickname for a piroparaiis farm. It cannot In anv case be far 1 head of the 
™ mbe freek „ for the Comkh definite article k an, noi y, Occasional I v his transcriptions 
of name? m early document* bve led him to wrong eortduafans* He dies the surname 
atte BorcuM from 3 Devon document a* a proof of quite late Commit influence in that 
OTimty, Hut tfcw surname, which occurs under Axmemth in East Devon, is dearly Co 

bA th o ma , n ! n taU “* name from BoshiU in Awnouth, 

earlier Bos tall, BtotkdL Soruhifly The Devon*, imarne By dene, SkuU, Trace*, LanUhar, 

I riy , found m 1352, can aiJ he traced to place-names of certain English origin in the 
county* 

On pp.238-.40 a list,* given of local names peculiar to die different English counties* 
some c.ises t however, we may doubt whether the place in question gave rise to die 
mich iT b '-r f L * ni ^ on City * t reel-name, can hardly have given rise to a surname 

. At are lTu y t ? i Pl>ew*™« Combi 11 in the country, Rodney 

sdditw 2 .;«^A f^ce-name. fl “ the v,lb « e “ ri ^ r Stoke Rodney, the manorial 
aflyilron h£ |13 ^ tho nimt of an carl v owner. 
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The statistic* which are given hen: and there to illustrate the various name-types 
b re i ntcrea ting. It will he seen that the proportions vary greatly in the di fferent local idea. 
Surnames of local origin art- most frequent in the north uiid in the southwest and are 
practically absent in Wales and Ireland. In the former country the genealogical type 
» practically the only one represented alike in modem and in medieval times. This 
is rather strange in view of the fact that Cornish and Breton surnames are largely 
drawn from local sources. 

The author deals at some length with the surname Shakespeare in his endeavour 
to prove that the name is not. as popularly supposed, to he interpreted literally. The 
etymology is perhaps best left open, but one is inclined to accept the obvious meaning 
of names like Hattcrist. Shunraut, found in early documents, for which Mr Ewen would 
seek a different interpretation. 

A targe number of quaint surnames found in early sources do twit seem to Itave 
survived. As examples may be noted Cockesbraytt (1275 Sussex), Dovetail (1327 
Worcester). EvilcfuU (1275 Cambridge). Uchefinger (1205 Norfolk). RoietJieriog (1331 
h>rb). Dnnknfrrggtt (Lancs), Strokflndy (1377 London). Sfrurjuicater (1274 Norfolk). 
In 4 few etses where the meaning of the offensive, or at least contemptuous, nickname 
has been forgotten, the names have survived, often in a corrupt or unrecognizable form. 

'Hie book should prove of some use to tltose who are interested in the subject, 
though the t lumber of well-known surnames which liave been omit tod is disappointingly 
large. A short chapter dealing with all, or at least some, of the brat known names'in 
literature, history and politics would have been a welcome addition to the book and would 
have helped to satisfy the interests of the general reader. J. E. Cover. 

LA DEUXIEME CAM PAG NE DE FOUILLES A RA 3 -SHAMRA, (Printemps, 

1930). Rapport et etudes prdUmin Aires. Ex trait de la Revue Svria, 1931. By 

I'-A. Claude Scimeffes, Charles Viroluaud and Francois Tiiuhealt-DaNGIN. 

Paris ; Paid Gtulfitttr, 1931 . Priee not staltJ. 

The excavations which opened at Minct-cl-Beida and Ras Shatura in 1029 were 
almost at once attended with startling success. In this small but fertile territory eomc 
ten miles north of La tiki a were established in the second and first millennia B.C., the 
principality and dty of Sapum—the Biblical 1 Zcphon * of Exodus, siv, 2. Here, in 
comparative remoteness from tile great highways which conquering armies followed, 
there sprang up > library and a college,where the scribes of the 13th centurv might leant 
their erudite profession. The evidences of their labours came rapidly to light in the 
first season's exploration, when tablets were found which revealed the existence of a 
Carmnitc literature closely akin to the Hebrew. The present volume records the 
results of ihe ensuing year's expedition which not only confirmed the preliminary sur¬ 
mises of the excavator but added to the list of languages studied at this Academy 
(Acadian and Sumerian vocabularies Itatl already been found) a forth and entirely 
unexpected stranger, related, as M. Thurrau-Dangin shows reason to believe, to the 
speech of the Milanni or Khurri of northern Mesopotamia. Of the Canaaiute tablets 
already mentioned, M. Virollemd publishes here (with cuneiform facsimiles) a number 
of fragments containing an epic poem of the Phoenician divinities El, Ashe rat, An at 
Mot, and Aleiii (the last-named hitherto unknown). Side hy side with these as it were 
were found a typically Egyptian shrine dedicated to Baal Sapuna (Raal-ZeplUn) with 1 
basalt slel» suitably inscribed with Egyptian hieroglyphs, and, close to this, a smaller 
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and itiudt ruder monument, in wfckh the god combines the attributes of an Egyptian 
iitid a Ilittite ddty ! The confusion of races, languages arid cultures m fact* in 

have been unusually involved m this small maritime S 3 Lite, and the presence of My cancan 
vase-fragments may prepare m for even more striking revdatk™. For unless ail die 
evidence deceives us* Sapuna must have been very closely connected with those myster¬ 
ious Aegean Kef tin whom [he ivrjith Egyptian Dynasty knew ao weJL M* Schaeffer 
doeSp indeed, report a lower stratum of occupation, ihc vases of which, as his excellent 
photographs testify, must belong to die latter half of the Middle Bronze Age. Between 
thii and the 13th century library and temple there is still a gap whose history remains 
unknown. Ras Shamra has certainly much more to tell us. W. j. FHmttAN-jVDAMS^ 

MIDDLESEX IN BRITISH, ROMAN AND SAXON TIMES* By Sm Moktiot 

SiEAttra; «.C. M*thu*n t 1932. pp t XIX f 240, etjVA 13 itiw,, 9 maps and plans . 1 $s m 

It £1 tn be assumed that publishers, when they write coni men dainty puffs of their 
own productions,. do not wish to be taken too seriously by tbe serious. Otherwise it is 
a hide astonishing that Messrs Medium, who ate responsible f# v quj[e & number of 
good archaeological books, have seen fit to describe dus volume as a 1 valuable work 
which appeals to the archaeologist, the historian iind the genera) reader \ Now, although 
die archaeologist and the historian are capable of hooking after themselves, the general 
reader k only too willing to put his trust in (he expert, and hr should therefore be trebled 
with sympathy and with consideration. He ntighs to be put on bis guard against mere 
theory cleverly or convincingly presented as indisputable truth. lie ought not to be 
told, for tumpk, that 1 the earliest inhabitants (of Middlesex] of whom anything it> 
known were the Neolithic \ He ought to understand that a distinction is iisuuHy made 
bciwetn the cultures of the Neolithic and Palaeolithic periods, and he should realize 
thni the term 1 pre-Celtic " jis applied to the peoples and industries of the Slone Age bus 
little more meaning than prt-Cockney. 

I he best passages in this book are those which are frankly imaginary, lie would 
be a peevi&h reader wlw> was not thrilled by the distinguished person from Venilumium, 
of nohk mien with fair moustache and long hair luming grey* now stepping out of Ihc 
(war chariot) V Nor am we read unmoved the words which paint so vividly sbe 
picture of Lady Helena: H This goldemhaircd British princess* wilts lovely face and 
delicate complexion^ both as kind and good as she is fair, and is adored by young and 
old throughout the tribe. Fine uf stature, she sits her horse with in Him grace — 1 and 
fcTth* ^ hatever may be the archaeological v alue of such passages, they certainly 
do show 113 Itaw to brighteii the style of works that are often so dull and havy and no 
doggedly devoted 10 mere fact, 

we are not prepared it? follow Sir Montagu when he talks about Caesar's passage 
of the I lurries, or the Roman land-system, or the warfare of the Saxon invaders. Caesar 
15 assumed to have crossed the river a( Brentford, and the convincing proof of this 
is a granite monument unveiled by the late Duke of Northumberland in 1909, As for 
t e muddy stakes which arc drawn out of the river and used as props for ingenious theory 1 
it in quite obrioi^ that no one can determine their dale nr purpose ; many of them are 
almost certain ly the remains of eighteen! b -cen tury fishing-weira, No r does 1 he argmu eti t 
m favour of a near rectangular division of Middlesex by Roman surveyor* rest upon 
cv l?^ ct of jubrt»(jil kind. Ingenuity is not enough ; there must Imi proof, 

an e proof is lacking* There is no evidence to show that Middlesex churches are 
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built nn the sites of Kpi nano-British chapels ; no evidence to show that tumuli were used 
4 * surveyor s marks or boundaries hy the Homans ; no evidence of * the general continu¬ 
ance through the baxon eta of die paginal divisions *. There is, on the contrary, plenty 
of evidence (though not in tins book) to show that the Roman occupation of Middlesex 
was extremely scattered, never far from the vicinity of the main high wavs or the rivers 
, ? ntI <«“P l « Brockley 1 TdJ) of any considerable local extent. Jt could noi 
well hav^ been otherw^. for the greater pan of Romario-Lritish Middlesex was un- 
inhabitable. Sir Montagu is not the first man to l>e fascinated hy the delightful pastime 
of ruling lines on Ordnance maps, and with no small ingenuity making up a pattern out 
of churches, trees, bushes, mounds, occasional stones or simple tradition. 

I he hook is well bound and has an excellent frontispiece. C.E V 

THE CIVILIZATIONS OF THE EAST: THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 
By Rens Grousset, fhrnisk Hamilton, 1931. pp. 404, a *td 313 if hr 251. 

The first wilume of M, Grousset, Cmservator of the Guimet Museum, covers the 
civilization of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, ancient Pensia and of the Miisiiltnans both in 
Mesopotamia and Perua. An introduction describes the primitive civilizations {nco¬ 
niine and early metal ages) m Egypt and newer Asia. In this chapter, which takes into 
acaiunt die latest discoveries in these various regions, the author provides a summary 
which could not have been given flt all a few years ago. There is even a hint of the 
cotmexiona which may have existed between these remote culture* and primitive China 
But while M. Gruusset has attempted tn indicate the main outlines of the civilisation 
of each region ami period, it ts the history of art which lias pride of place in his narrative. 
Numerous illustrations representing the chief monument* of each period, whether still 

d«Stad aSSi, ‘ ** rCaJer 10 fol,nw Ihe development 

A journey of the author's into Persia has enabled him to evaluate the art of the 
isjfawid epoch, and lie gives illustrations of several monuments in Ispahan bdtmeinc 
to thi* period ; nor has he overlooked miniatures in manuscripts. 

The book is the first of a aeries designed to cover the Far East as well : it is 
clear and well-arranged, and wdl he nf great use to travellers, and forms an excellent 
introductory handbook for those who wish to study the art of the East. G. CoNTHMAtj. 

TtTE vtv^L s OF esarhaddon and ashurbanipal, found at 

MNEVEH, 1937-8. By R. Campbell Thompson. The Btitiik JlffcMm, imi 
pp. 36 and |S plates, iof, * VJ 

. *l 1 af- 2 ^ur*° n ^ it,c ' etl ’ w bieh is the source of most nf the Assvrian collections 
at the Bntish Museum, ho* been resumed by Dr Campbell Thompson^ Amongst the 
resulo of the campaign of 1927-8—(usturically one of the most important—is the dis 

Sefih hLVlb** Pn r n fifom Nincvch « the ptaee where Senna- 

| h [ t ^iiiU a psiLioe for his son. Hit- prism, which is dated 671-3 b c, recounts 

rh^n L° n ' / fhis , t * 0 . Cuni < :tl1 is important both because it is more complete 

thjin sn> of tbnse which we have hith^rra _n.. j_a -. 



contemporaries living at the court of the king! In addition to the SSon md 
translation of the text Dr Campbell Thompson gives us a reproduction of it in impeccable 
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script. Another prism, summarizing ihc list of AftsurbanipaTs buildings, concludes 
the volume ; it found under die southeast gale of die Temple of Naim at Nineveh, 
These two documents will be we: 3 corned by historians as well fits by A&syriologfsts. 

G + Contend u, 

FJIOTOGRAFIJS OF CASTS OF PERSIAN SCULPTURES OF THE 
ACHAEMENID PERIOD, MOSTLY FROM PERSEPOLIS; 12 pfates. 
The British Mustum w 1953. Cased copy, 1 set ofplates loose, 61: separate plates, 
6 d each. 

The ruins of Ferecpolis form the mmX important architectural and sculptural group 
of lit Adismiefiid period. At Susa die remains of this period arc confined to a single 
pi lose p 1 lie reign of Aitaxtrxes Mnctnnn <404-559 &.c H ); whereas at Pefsepolis fJbe develop¬ 
ments of this style can be studied, die men urn mis ranging from die reign of Darius 10 
Amxcrxes Odius (532 to 358 b.c,), Peraepolis lies in the soulh of Feisia, not far from 
Shiraz ; and hy reason of its remoteness the ruins have survived down to the present day, 
This Inaccessibility however was double-edged ; while It preserved the ruins from 
destruction 11 also kept them hidden from the eyes of die world* and few travellers went 
there* Several expeditions went to obtain casts of the principal monuments, notably 
those of Lottin de Laval in 1B84 and Cecil Haroourt Smith m 1S87. A set of these casts 
was exhibited last year at the British Museum* for in default of ihe inaccessible origin*!* 
diey became documents of die fuut order of importance ; and the Bniish Mmcum 
authorities have now published reproductions of some- The firat mo plates represent 
the king (probably Xerxes) on his ihrone, attended hy small figures symbolizing the 
different peoples in the empire, Severn! plates figure vassals offering presents to the 
king. Here and there die artist* by adding a tree, suggests the plantations with which 
the northern part of the terrace of Perscpolia was adorned ; the vnsaala pas* through 
them to approach the king. This scene is carved on the wall of ja staircase built by 
Anaxerxes in. Other panels have symbolic scenes, such ns a lion attacking a bull,, & 
motif dear so Mesopotamian artists right hack to the dawn of history. Others again 
represent the king killing a griffin , symbolising ihe straggle of good and evil* One plate 
has been taken from the monuments of Fasoigadcs ; it represents, not, as was once 
tljought + Cyrus* but a winged spirit derived from the Assyrntn conception of supernatural 
brings, G* Contomau. 

MESOPOTAMIAN ORIGINS ; the basis population of the Near East. By Ephraim 
A. S fuser. Philadelphia ; Univefssfy of Pennsylvania Press ; {London ; Milford], 
1930, pp « 198. 12s bd. 

The first excavations in Mesopotamia (at Kbnrabad and Nineveh) revealed the 
civilization of Assyria, A little later the discoveries of dc Sarzec at Telb made m 
acqurinted with the civilization of Sumer. The original conception of a Mesopotamian 
civilization founded by Semitic Assyrians w as abandoned and replaced by the conception 
of a drilization originated by nofi-Semilie Sumcriani; and adopted at an early dale by 
Semites, The discoveries of recent years have set the problem a stage further back and 
have obliged us to recognize the existence, before the Sumerian period Mid throughout 
Western Asia, of a period characterized hy the use of painted pottery—which vanished 
completely when the Sumerians amc upon the scene and which cannot therefore be 
attributed to them, Simidtaneoiuly there was recognized over the same region a 
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conglomeration of peoples whose Languages hit d sufficient points of affinity foe them m 
he grouped together—Ijjipiigea, hmvcver, which ate represented only by the persistence 
of their proper names. These peoples, first studied m Asia Minor t have been called 
Asianic. Their range, traced in Mesopotamia as far as ibe Zagros range and Iran, has 
caused Professor Man to give them the name 1 Japhetic \ which would thus be applied 
to those peoples of Nearer A*ia who w ere neither Semites nor Indo-Europeans \at any 
rale tipoEi their first emergence),. 

Now Professor Hpeiser lias taken tip the problem again. After a general Intro* 
ductory chapter he deals successively p from the archaeological and linguistic standpoint* 
with the different peoples which can he grouped together under this heading ; with the 
comcxiuns between Sunicr and Elam {the name given to ancient Persia); between the 
Lullu and the Guti inhabiting the foothills of the ZagTog range ; and between the Ka&sitcs 
and the Murri, Many of these peoples have long been known H The connecting link 
is established by the knowledge we have recently obtained about the Hurri p who lived in 
Northern Mesopotamia and enable its to connect the peoples of Asia Minor with those of 
Zagros ami Iran. 

In the course of these novel researches the author has come to certain conclusion* 
of a detailed character whose validity will probably not be maintained in thdr entirety 
in the oouise of the future ; but the foundations appear to me to bt solid ; they consist 
in the presence of an indigenous population with marked affinities, spread r ver Asia 
Minor arid the Iran plateau before the arrival of the Sumerians, We cannot cotiuuend 
too strongly this book of Professor SpdserV G. Comtekao. 

THE LAND OF TROY AND TARSUS* By J. E. Wftteerali,* Rstigitw Tract 

Society, pp. z6±, *6 plates, p firf. 

A vast and almost bewildering number of subject* is treated in Mr WetheraJJ'S 
book,as he begins with the Hituts, 15000.c., works through Greek and Roman history 
10 New r«tarocm time?., then deals with the medieval period and the Crusaders, and 
finally bring* it up to date by chapters on 1 Tile Coming of the Turks 1 and b Angara \ 
cun eluding with fisc declaration of the Turkish republic in 11)23, giving two portraits 
of Musiypha Kema! Pasha, 

With such 1 wide range as this it is impossible that the book should entirely lack 
in (mat, but the methods adopted sire unfortunate and apt to lead to confusion. A 
complete disregard of sources aiul evidence, and an elementary treatment of ibe subject 
matter, such as is only justifiable in a book intended for reader* who have no knowledge 
of the subject, m coupled with the assumption of a thorough grounding in ancient history 
ami the roi&eqtienL omission of important facts—which ieids to a very distorted view. 

For instance p wc have only a most abrupt introduction to Julius Catsm 5—" After 
Julius Caesar had completed nearly a year of inglorious life in Egypt, in petty battle* 
and dalliance with Cleopatra, he set sail for Syria p -hio mention of Mg previous engage 
merits or his campaign* in Gaul. 

The me thud is <U fault here, in that it gives chief prtwii fierce to places, and regards 
evefita merely as important when they occur b those places. Thi* inevitably detracts 
from their importance, as so often the most interesting episodes take place elsewhere. 
Thus we hear of Cyras' march from Sardis to the Syrian (fates, and again of die return 
of the Ten Thousand from Trapezia to Byzantium, but the intervening events and the 
battle of C nmura are slurred over, and we are given the cold onmfbrt that ' they are 
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all recorded fully and vividly in die pages tit Xenophon ", Other chapters, 311 eh as 
28 : 1 The Cilidan Galea consist of a string o! evenly in chronological order with no 
logical connerionfl save that of their common locality, which nbo tends tu liecome tedious. 

Throughout, the book is dmracterized by a a weeping hek of divert mi nation and a 
total disregard of the difference between fact and fable. Thus Mr Weiherall does not 
scruple to (ell iw that Salon iud an interview with Croesus p a fact which evcti Plutarch 
admit* + some think not agreeable with chronology *. We are also trebled to a complete 
biography of Homer ; of how 1 when still a kid * he was taught by Phemius T then travelled 
abroad p and established a school in his old age at Chios * where he + acquired a considerable 
fo rtutte p married 1 and had two daughters ** We Also read with interest that the Seven Wise 
Men were elected in 652 bjcl* aria that the Great Mother of the Gods was called l Ma\ 

On the whole die production is goad, and wc have only detected two misprint* 
(pages 72 and 149); but the selection of plates has been rather unfortunate ■ the map 
at the beginning is far too cramped and eonfit&cd to be of any value, while the portraits 
are all badly reproduced and some* notably Those of Caesar and Cleopatra, sc tm to be 
die ugliest available. 

However there are undeniably some good stories in the book, told in an easy* vivid 
style, wliilc some happy phrases such as * Eastward Ho 1 have been coined to form 
effective chapter-headings. Ln short, iIf nor taken too literally, it proves pleasant light 
Riding. Eliano* Do&bom* 

THE THEORY OF SPEECH AND LANGUAGE. By Alan H. G Attn in eh. Oxford ; 

ChtFwttf&n fVriip 1932. fp. 5, 332. r<n 6 d. 

Dr Gardiner * book, which as he re!b us r has been pieced Together gradually in his 
spare moments during the Iasi four years* i* a scrums attempt go arrive at the philosophic 
principle* governing one uf the most dia net eristic of human activities. 

like book appears at a time when a critical interest in language study is developing 
apace. For Shi* there are several obvious reasons. Of primary importance is the tre¬ 
mendous increase in the number of new literary languages. The opening up of new 
territories, particularly in Africa (one consequence of the iriumphnni development of 
the motor-car) bis brought to |he fore the problem of educating hitherto unlettered 
primitive tribes. African education h very rightly ba^cd on first teaching die child, 
whenever possible, through the medium of its mother-tongue. Scores of African lan¬ 
guage ran ncnv boast an alphabet and even the beginnings of a printed literature- Again 
the Soviet Union, standing at it docs for the principle of a voluntary alliance of free 
peoples, presupposes the provision of equal opportunity for all id receive an adequate 
education, irrespective of iiatioiialjty. Here tou a considerable number of Languages 
have been reduced to writing for the first time. Indeed no less than 72 out of the 140 
languages spoken in the Union are reported to have a printed periodical literature. 

Another factor which has been stimulating the study of language theory La what 
may be termed the ' riiitmalizaiion-mmh e \ The stress of competition in the modern 
world operates continuously to suggest the advisability, in any and every way, of saving 
superfluous cu erjp\ In @11 eh drcumsiances the schoainias fcr„ faced wi Ih heavy demands 
for allocution of lime to new subjects* like Other*, succumbs to the rational i satic n urge and 
begins to cast longing eyes on periods sacred from time immemorial to the study of 
grammar. His sub-conscious self doubtless abets him by suggesting thui ihe removal 
of this item from the curriculum would receive the hearty support of his pupils. 
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4 It is in periods of transition like the present ‘ writes Dr Gardiner, 1 that the never- 
ending struggle between authority on the One hand and the spirit of reform on ihe other* 
heroines most insistent and vocal \ If b byt nsttuntl ih;it the conflicts 1 familiar in the 
contemporary world of politics "should repeat themselves * even in so apparently tranquil 
a backwater iib that of grammatical lore \ Wc do not* for reasons which will i*c slated, 
believe that the work under review has once and for all established the science of linguistic* 
upon an unslutkdblc pedestal, hut it is nt> over-statement of its merits fa suggest that it 
is a hook which should Ins most caJtfdllj rad by all serious students. I Is pages* written 
ift a style as subtle as it is dear, are essentially thou gbi-pro 1 voicing, and many are the 
instances where a new and vivid light is thrown upon ancient conventions* 

"Hie analysis of such conventional terms as * speech 1 language \ ‘ sentence \ 
* dam \ 1 noun 1 reveal depth* of significance which are certainly overlooked by 
ordinary people, and have rarely, if ever, been apprehended so precisely even by 
professional grammarians. For instance. Dr Gardiner makes a valuable contribution 
to linguistics In advancing his conception of the act of speech as being in the nature of a 
quadrilateral affair comprising the lour factors : the speaker, the listener, the words, 
and the things (spoken uF), The actions and readmits of the several factors on each 
other axe most carefully thought out and presented in chapter tl, suggestive picfure¬ 
sequences and diagram!) lacing utilized for the purpose. 

It U when thr author reaches his third disptct aiul deals with the historical 
significance of language (and therefore by implication,of grammar) that he corner nearest 
to a satisfactory evaluation of tlie place of linguistics in philosophy. We could wish 
thm he had expanded sections 34-39 to form the main part of the book. For when we 
would attempt to understand why it really is that we bother ourselves with the study of 
grammar and linguistics, we are forced hack, sooner or laEcr, to a consideration of the 
function!* of *pcedi and language as they manifest themselves Boday, and even then 
cannot gee far until we tjegin to study their history, That approach rake* us P as Dr 
Gardiner ha* realized, out of the realms not only of linguistics, but even of ftocinlogy, 
right inlo biology, 

Fast as v>on as, in the evolutionary trend, organisms not permanently joii aJ xt>- 
gethtr caitic into existence, the need arose for them to establish temporary contacts 
at fir?t of course, only for the purpose of procreation* As life became more complex 
species with a definite degree of social life establish ml themselves. Amongst terrestrial 
animals, including birds, find the utiliKUirui of the specialized organs of ib mentation 
for the purpose of sound-emission w idely developed* and* as a corollary, the evolution 
of the organ of hearing. The extent to which the social behaviour of various species 
is dependent upon interim municatiun by sound undoubtedly varies* It is interesting 
to note in this connexion that recent studies of the chimpanzee have established 
the fact that it has at ila command at least nine different soumJ^erics, each with a special 
significance. 

Man r so far as is known, lias gone further than any other animal in hh use of sound 
as a means of inter-communication T and is perhaps alone in having evolved variablt 
sound-patterns which can properly be called 1 language \ Hut the most dgniiicant fact 
to remember b that lus use of all this lias varied at different times and in different cir¬ 
cumstances* and in all probability will continue to do so in the future. 

Dr Gardiner's contention that language arose through concentration on speech m 
the most serviceable means of inter-communication between human beings will be 
generally accepted* Human vocabularies Itave evolved through this process of 
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moutli-m-csr romrmmi cation. But t at varying dates after Alan had acquired the faculty 
of speech* with its armoury of sounds (words) shared between individual and individual, 
he hits b«n able to transfer hit word-technique (or language) to other chides than 
speech. Perhaps the greatest ichievcment amongst these transferences was when he 
invented the art of writing, and thus was enabled m inter-oommunicate by a hond-to-cyc 
process which overcame limitations of time and space. And he did not stop at that. 
For the assistance of such of hk fellows as were afflicted with tin? calamity of blindness, 
he extended the use of Language to a hand-to-hand business (braille). After a long 
period during which die hand -to-eye means of communication has been steadily advancing 
m importance, we are now confronted with fresh possibilities for the development of the 
earlier month'to-ear technique through the advent of telephones, radio, and. above all, 
of the dictaphone. - 

Nor has Man limited hia employment of language to establishing communication 
between himself and others of hia kind, He has—nut very successfully, it is true—tried 
it on his dumesticafed animals, and furthermore, whenever his fancy \w created fur him 
unseen creature* of another world, sprites and fames p gods and demons p he lias used 
Language. in one of the ways mentioned, to attempt to get into touch with these also. 

Finally he makes a further serious use of language in communicating, so to say, 
with himself J as every diligent note-taking student muss admit, let atone those who 
realize that both thought and dreams are largely clothed in Language. 

Historically, grammar (and this h universally recognized J came into being as a 
consequence of die discovery of the an of writing. Like all human techniques writing 
must be laught—and learned. Now it seems so have been a universal law of human 
development that the possessors nf technique, tht- mute so if the technique was, sm 
intricate on^ expected some recompense for ihcir trouble in imparting it to uthers. 
The p&Lgo^ic function became in time a valuable means of obtaining a livelihood. 

Hot specialist among pedagogues, the grammarian, was nut slow to realize the 
advantage io himself of making hts craft as difficult as he could. His influence b dis¬ 
cern i hit on the development nf all written languages, but outstandingly so on some of 
the Eastern ones such sa Ambit and Chinese, where Ms hold lias been ao great that an 
uknokL unbridgeable gap has been creitcd between the written and the spoken Word* 
It is at this point that revolt begins to mature. Human beings need language us a 
mean? of comm 11 meatir-ru If ihe pedant insists on making the tiling too difficult his 
whole niiion <Tltr* is gttiffL A generation arises that will liave none of it. An bqp 
vita Ar/rir, We have no lime for your lengthy exercises, Language is for man, not 
man For language. Enough 1 We slmll write as we speak, and speak as we think. 

The author’s quotation on p, 104 from Samuel Buller is not the leasl entertaining 
part of the book, but he ho* surely let pm an occasion to chasike that subtle phUouptw^ 
logic by endorsing the argument ib.st "if a nnufLhox can say “Send me a quart of beer 11 
*o efficiently that the beer is sent, it is impossible to say that it is not a barui-jidt sentence l * 
la a net, then, a bo*A~fide fohing-rod, because it can serve, like the rod, in the process 
of getting a Tay salmon into the mayonnaise ? We think it would be a risky line of 
defence to argue thus in (He SheriffV Court at Perth, K. B, Huxteh. 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN ARCHAIC GREECE, By Marjorie and C, H, B. 
QumtmU*- Ratefurd l 1931, pp. 145 md indtx, illustration* and maps, js &d. 
Again Mr and Mrs Quetuid! (and Messrs, Bbt&fbrd) Have given ns a book which 
it is a pleasure to handle and to look at, but again we are left wishing (hut they would 
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coniine themselves to the purpose set forth in the title, a consideration of thingt and 
illustration* of them. The historical introduction is ton fusing, and a summary of the 
whole wat of Heioiiotua does not make it dearer. The style of writing is often careless, 
« page 33 1 different to *, page ta ‘ gy runic ’ (horrible word), and it seems peculiar in 
a hook for children to say of the marital concerns of the Gods on Olympus dial ‘ all 
these relationships were regularised, by Hesiod while a digression on' the inefficiency 
of modem I etchers in preparing hoys and girls for the School Certificate examination 
in mathematics is superfluous in a description of the Abacus, 

it is difficult to feel sure for what aged child the book u intended. On the one 
hand we are told that * the Pytlioncss was the medium between the God and the priests * 
and that 1 the modem man 1™ hewn confined in a two-dimensional world neither 
very comprehensible statements for the young; while in other places the narrative is 
extreme!y simple. 

But in spite of the colloquial and discursive style of much of the letterpress, we are 
sure that the delightful pictures and lucid explanations of such matters ss smelting, 
shipbuilding, or the possible origin of the lyre from the shell of a tortoise, to laic only a 
few examples, will make the Ancient World more real to many readers than it ever warn 
before. And that is. after all, no a mall achievement. When so much is good it s cents 
a pity that the rest should not he letter, All school libraries will need this book for its 
illustrations, DlNA PoHTWAY DODSON. 

ANCIENT CORINTH, with a topographical sketch of the Corinthin. Part j. From 
the cqrliret rimes to 404 R.c, By J. G. O'Neill, phj>. jtoAnj Hop him Vim vrsity 
Studies in Archaeology, Number 8. Edited by D.wrO M. Robinson, Oxford 
University Press, pp. iyo. 8 illustrations, map and plan. 22s 6 J. 

Professor O'Neill ltai set out to write a hook in which * the History of Greece, 
too often treated aa if it were merely the history of Athena and Sparta would be surveyed 
with, Corinth as the central figure To this admirably chosen ask he has brought 
great learning :md industry, and his work will he most Valuable to scholars interested 
in the city on the isthmus. Unfortunately the book is rather spoiled for the general 
historical reader by the large number of ^uotntlbna and references in the text to numerous 
authorities We wish ihat (he author would give us more of Ids own considered 
opinion anti less of The raw ingredients of his dish. The topographical study of 
tile district is detailed, and makes clear the writer’s familiarity with ihe site, but the 
map is not attractive. 

The subjects dealt with include prehistoric Corinth, early cults and myths, the 
Tyranny and succeeding constitutions, the Colonial System, and the Persian and 
Peloponnesian ware. The selected hihliogmphy covers several pages. This volume 
sltQuld certainly find a place on the shel ves of classical libraries. Dina Poktway Dobson, 

THE ROMAN \ 1 LLA AT CORINTH. Prepared by the American School of Classical 
.SWu'r at Athens, Pan v, by Professor Theodore Leslie Shear. 1930, Hartard 
Vmvtrtity l*rea\ Otto ffnrraifMFjVi, Berlin, Large portfolio, 5 10, 

Corinth seems to be well to the fore as a subject of archaeological study at the 
pTOient time, largely owing to the work and pttblications of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Amongst these, (tone can compete for magnificence with 
T/u Roman Villa, by Professor Shear. This work is published in portfolio form, 
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measuring indies by 35, and its chief feature is 3 series of coloured plates riving 
famitulc reproductions of the fine pavement* of rile villa, made from paintings from 
the brush of the Inrc Nora Jenkins Shear. 

It ta gathered iluat the villa was built and the pavements kid down in the Hellenistic 
period, 10 thill the mosaics, representing » magnificent head of Dionvuits. and several 
myttologial and rastic scenes, throw some light on Greek panting/ At a later date 
the Boors were apparently used for a second Homan building, with moms of such 
irregnkr shapes dwt the pavements hail to be mutilated tu fit them. The material for 
the ui^iate was limestone, terra-cotta and glass, and the effect certain!v is. both in the 
case of the figures ami the geometrical patterns, above the usual Roman standard. 

This publication includes an account of the building untl a coloured reconstruction 

R ^ alsogmund plans, from the 

^neds of R. Stillwell and W. V. Lash. The underUkinR was financed bv Mr and Mrs 
rierpont Morgan and Mr J. Patien. and at are left wishing that some of our English villa 
pavements, in many esses doomed to destruction, could be so splendidly commemorated 

Dina Portwat Dobson. 

BULLrriN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 
in iitjJiatiou with the Archaeological Institute of America. Edited bv il G 
MacCurdit + Uf Tfrtof* Nos, 1930-3. 

e . n * hive cpme to expeci □ high standard from the report* issued bv the American 
School of Prehistoric Research under the direction of Grant MacCurdy, and the ihree 
num tiers here reviewed fnim rm except ton. 

Miss Gartod, in her psper ’ The Palaeolithic of South Kurdistan : excavations in 
sSSIl? IfaarMcrd' ftm.6), describe* the remit* of a joint expedition 
*etunut by the American Stimul of Prehistoric Research and the Percy Sladen Mtiiiurial 

SSL^X *t* re f jljr ^chatilogica! expedition to enter the Sulibiani 
district At Zarzi the Juchacofogicaj deposit reared on a rcmicc at the mouth of the 
I fj^plementa were yielded by one layer from } to r j metres thick showing no 

5Kii4£5S* J lT"’ flin L ta ' md cbefta Werc th ' commonest materials JLd. 
Tlie rndiistry seem* to belong to the Grimaldi fades of die Upper Atmgrmdan. bring 

1. 0TJLtended by angle-gravtrs, Gravette prints, and the Eiugie^houldered point lit 

(WnT* a L Jghl »intUcaled by the appearance of mkroliths, Miss 

Stito iSSTp I*’ r^—. ^ mJ * lTy i! Zarzi shfluid prihably he placed at the end 
o Ihc Upper Palaeolithic, giving us yet another example of an evolved Upper Aurig- 
naaun taking the place of the rather local Magdalenian. 

ra 'J Harar Men! the archaeological deposit was located inside the cave and trot on a 

Emm 7 ? rn T ,C “ 2 ? S t ntefe f 1 0Wu ^ nt *» le *™ Moustcrian found in „ 

nyet Hunt .5 to 3.9 metres thick, and sealed in by un other from t-2 metres thick con- 

tn>m f e B [° n ^ **“ *? ft* l ,nsseflt llfl ) ■ At the junction of these 

i-a SEtOSEi ^'5 W,S? °J l pP L Cr not mure than from 

oils, thick, but linked to the Zarzi industry bv a typical single-shouldered point 

M ° d *en*» with dial .if PalCTt.no in ahnvting dm <u£ins 

i° n “^ lh » Entnpoan t-jo) pr«on«a, — <„> high p mp « ni „„ mm * 
p. . . no Wades, (c) use of the But retouch coratuunlv. As Mis# Gatrod riuhtk- aara 

'»;in,«Tnot«l a. Wta*, , vi1 |, L™ i»^S cnK • ffi 

are now recognizing in .kftici. The incomplete and unsatisfactory 
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reman* are d« i *nti by Mm D.M. A. Bate, who does however venture an 
other grounds to postulate a Itmef temperature for the local Mo listeria. Clu the face 
r[* ™* that U PP* r P*Ueerukc man .Ns able to live our on the terrace at Earn, 
while Muiistenan man was compelled at lla^r Mcrd to seek belter itulde the cave 
vrayJil certainly point to tin* conclusion. 

Aiwther paper by Miss Gartod describe* the first two Masons’excava turns m the 
c«es of the Wady al-AWhara (no 7), at the foot of the western slope of Mount Carmd. 
ITie second chamberof the cave known as Mugharet el-Wad contained the most tern- 
pieir sequence of ardiaeo logical deposit* so far found in Palestine :— 

A. Branee Age to recent. 

b, Mesolithic. 

Upper Palaeolithic of Capstan affinities. 

Middle Aurigtmrian. 

Lower Middle Aurignadun. 

Layer of erosion, containing both Aurignncian and Mouaterian forms. 
Mims ten an, This was found only in one alcove where the floor went lower. 

M;HJ h ^ UfiteTian lui f a,Tead >' i" Palestine, hut the discovery of the 

J" ™” , ft ^ aaBri outside Europe js quite new. and provides yet another timatice of 
' nindem discovery in Africa and the Near East is tending to draw attention to the 

y 'r^ n5Ch f a d “ w<w of what fo* prehistory par excellence in Western 

industry from layer ’c is at the moment without exact parallels though 
i.i> tdpsian affinities. The MesoEMuc industry, which was also found on the tensce 
mitwtJe tne csve, includes nurnemus crescentic or Lunate microliths, over too micro- 
burins, sickle-blades with COtn-huttre, grooved hafts, bone pints and pins, harpoons 
with a single raw of barbi, bone petdajiu and beads, and two pieces of naturalistic art 

Z^T; Whl,t thc ! ndufilJ T quite definitely show* a predominantly Mesolithic 
trjtution.it aka seems to show influences from mure advanced cultures. The absence 
. ia not rn ,a o udusivc argument for regarding lhc industry ns Mesolithic 

m age ; it is, conceivable that tribe* with Mesolithic traditions and way of life might well 

SZgSEt ln , a ? UlD bo trowing from their mare advanced neighbour* on a 
uncm selective basis, accepting in this case the composite sickle idea—not necessarily 
“ ?****? flr «rt^-but rejecting the pottery. Such selective borrowing 
is a commonplace of anthropology. In fact should hesitate to regard the indict? 
^T.. . aycr B °f Mugharet el-Wad as of Mesolithic age, though beyond a doubt the 
( *1 P r6domi «* n tJy Mesolithic. The same industry ms also discovered resting 

J Up ° h th ? 0m3lt}e ° r dlc avc i but more work was done upon this in (lie 
suceecdjng season and we shall discuss it when ws pass on to the next Bulletin, 

ih, i ** : G| WMCuriji drsciibo (tto. 7) the result of seven season*’ work done bv 
t _ *T e CSn in lhc AM* ™ HMin deposits were of Mousteifan age Of 

sa i“ n !'“ 4r t SeV « 1 w^k-crysial implements, same of them exceedingly 
rctntirb thru the ratio of points to scrapers is far smaller 
J l 1 ^ e Palestinian Mousterian, The Aurignacian was represented 

nnJy poorly and totally belonging to a late phase nf the culture. 5 

GarrS ?.u! trd pApeT ** P<f™**»* in the Wady ai-Mughara in 193 r, Miss 

Jf, us * he Mesolithic deposit from the terrace of the Mughintt el-Wad, 

^ int0 /“ uppcr and 3 low «- Ihe forawof Which 

mcsp.nJa to the Shulba Mesolithic industry, and the latter to that in the second 
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clumber of the cave itself as described in the previous bulletin. Scaled in by both was 
* remarkable platform of artificially prepared rocfc, the aurfape of which allowed the 
marks of some kind of pick. In the middle of this platform was a rock-cut basin of 
v*shapcd section some 30 cuts, deep, while smaller basin* were found outside the plat¬ 
form. Another curious discovery was that of a kind of crajry pavement of limestone 
slabs. Another feature of the work was the discovery of no less that tj well-defined 
burial®, msi&tly flexed and lying 0it one side, in addition in fragmentary indication* of 
others. Three were of especial interest, one having a op Of bone bend* or pendant* T 
another with one of deniolia^ and a third with a circlet of seven rows of dctitaJia still in 
place around the head. These burial* occurred in both part® of the deposit. Miss 
Gairml !uu given the name Natufiun to the culture after its first pbee nf discovery, 
Shukba in the Wady cn-Naiufp 

Another cave in the Wady al-Mughara, namely Mugharet-cl-Tabun, proved to 
contain a Mousterim industry associated. Tor the first time, with an abundant fauna. 
While the most northerly rave nf the Wady, the Mug ha ret ev-Sukhul excavated and 
reported on by T. D. MeCowii yielded in addition tu a Moiisterion industry the 
skeleton of a Neanderthal child in a remarkably good state of preservation. 

J. G. D. Clark. 

THE EPHEME RIDES OF ALEXANDER'S EXPEDITION, By C, A. Robinson, 
Jr. Frovidtwt: Brotzjt University, tQJ 2. pp + £i p 1 plat r and map. 3 dalltirt. 
This useful tabulation of tile agreements and disagreements of the various authorities 
for the Expedition of Alexander to India are compiled to prove that our extent account® 
were based on the daily Journals which are known to liave been kept by two officers! 
Eumcnes and Djridottis, while die expedition was in progress. In the courae of the 
tabulation the important fact emerges that the extant authors semi to liave been unable 
to use these Journals for a lung period which corresponds to the journey from Ebtctra 
to the Hydaspes (including the northward push up to Chnjcnd). 'the writer conclude® 
that the Journal® for this section tiad been lost. The actual occasion of the loss seems 
to have been when the tent of Euhicjie® was bumed T From the Hyduspcs to the final 
return, on the orher hand, the Journal® were accessible. This and other conclusions 
which depend upon it art important. The author of this slim volume has done a 
useful piece of work and helped to illuminate the lUUAcmiiC problems concerned with 
thi* greatest of all military expeditions, S. Ca*sON- 

THE SEARCH FOR MAN'S ANCESTORS. By Prof. G. ELLiot-Sumr. No. 16 
in the Forum Stria - London : Wait* and Cel, 1931. pp. 56- Paper covers -d v 
cloth Tf. 

The oncoming generation discards Adam and Eve soon after it has bidden farewell 
to Father Christina® ; and it demands, sooner or later, to be told what is actually known 
of the true origins of Man . 

The fascinating story of those origins is admittedly, a* yet, only fragmentary, bul> 
such as it is, it is ably summarized in these pages by a high authority whose practical 
work is as well-known as his erudition . 

No one who aim® at building up for himself a synthetic philosophy in keeping with 
the needs of today, can alfurd to overlook The Scorch for Man's Ancestor? \ the more so, 
since It perform® a double aervira by giving us at once a handy, reliable book of reference 
and an excellent general survey. 
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QADESH : Mission Arvh&lojrique k Tell Ncbi Mend, 1921—1922* By Maurice 
Pizxan. Farii: Ukraine Orientalists Paul Gen timer, 193 *_ pp, yjj , 87 , 3 plans 
it ml 46 plates. too francs. 

The exploration of the important Hittite dry of Eudesh, undertaken by M.Pczard 
in 1921 and the fallowing year* was abruptly terminated by the excavator's untimely 
dead* in 1933, An “interim 1 report had* however, already appeared frem hi* pen iii 
Syria (voL ill, 1922) and thLs p together with 111 * unpublished manuscript rtoia on the 
campaign of rqzz, eonstlinies the text of the present volume. A number of new photo¬ 
graphs Inivc also been added and there is 3 careful documentation of the material dis¬ 
coveries* Unfortunately the excavator had not yet arrived at that stage in hb in vest 1* 
gations when he could fed himself the master of a confined and baffling problem. Tile 
UJira veiling 0 f the history of this great site still awaits the hand of an experienced archaeo- 
lomMt, and the preliminary soundings which were all that M. Pteird could accomplish t 
will then* without doubt p prove of considerable value; W. J. Vnrnw^-A dasis. 

LA SYKIE. Antique et Mikli^vale illustrde. By R* Dussaud, P« DnscHAAif^p md 
H. Stymie. Paris : Uhrahit Orientalise Paul Geuthnct, 1931* pp, zz and 160 
phototype phstrs. 200 ft&m£i w 

This is* in the truest senac, a superb production* more than worthy of taking its 
place as the seventeenth volume issued by the Service det AtsHgtoUt et dts It mux Arts 
of the French Mandatory Government in Syria and the Lebanon. The illustrations* 
which are magnificent speamois of photography* are introduced by M. K&ic Du&saud, 
who focuses moat felicitously into twenty pages the vast panorama of Syrian history. 
In addition to this, each plate has a page of explanation to itself and there is a useful 
index at the end. Every period receives adequate treatment from 2000 B.e + to the days 
of the Turkish domination. Of (he art treasure* i!timnued t those of ancient By bios 
are of special beauty* while the view* of Palmyra imd Baalbec are equally striking in their 
own field. There is a fine series of phwtogrupli* of Crae ifw Chevalier* (OaFat d Horn) 
and here as elsewhere in the volume the aeroplane lta.R played an indispensable part, 
Such a production as this wiJl p we hope, stimulate to rivalry our own Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine, We have not there p it is true, the extraordinary wealth and 
variety w hich is afforded by die much larger territory of Northern Syria,' yet it would 
not be difficult to fill a volume of this size with a series not much inferior in artistic and 
spectacular interest. Wl J , PirmUAN-AOAMS* 

rrPOmOPLKft m iVn V. B. MVAONA. PishMidbythe Archaeological Section 
of the Ministry &f Education, Athens, 193Z. pp, 183 and 128 figs. Price not stated. 
Dr Mytnnks has in this elaborate and welJ-illustraied paper published all the 
information about the prehistoric site which he ha* recently excavated at Eleusk The 
site is an important one, since there is a complete series of cultures revealed from the early 
Hriludic period to the latest phases of the Mycenaean, He haa to show a particularly 
fine group of Minyan vessels, while the finds in painted wares of die Firei Late Minoan 
penud are rich and important. The whole series of finds testifies to the continuous 
occupation of this site at Ekuris through all periods. 

All the phases of mainland prehistory are here illustrated and useful ccimparisotis can 
now be made between Eleusjs and sites Ln the Felopoiinese, where a a ititilar sequence occurs * 
The importance of this particular aite is that it demonstrates the sort of life lived 
on tile mainland before and after the advent of Cretan influences. There k no question 
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that p even after the arrival of Cretan trails and cxploittiion, these *ma 11 villages lived 
in relative poverty and squalor. A bronze dagger and a atone lamp of typical Mycenaean 
mate arc the only objects which the inhabitants must have considered as things of value 
and wealth. Otherwise the village was a simple sett lenient: of mamkxidcra in whose 
life the might of Tiryns and Mycenae counted for little. 

The author holds unusual views nn the origin of M In Jan wires and doubts the views 
of those who derive some of the Minyan shapes from metallic prototypes in silver. 
The site wp siill occupied in the 1 Achaean 1 period as i& testified by some fine 
examples of vessels generally accepted as of thin phase, Eleusis will, in fact h now late 
its place as a good type-sile where the whole sequence of cultures can lie studied. The 
author is to be congratulated on ft careful and well-documented piece of work. 

S. Casedn. 

THE MUSEUM OF FAR EASTERN" ANTIQUITIES* STOCKHOLM, Bulletin 
no, 3, Stockholm, K/yi. pp. 176 W tj plaits, 20s, 

A question of the utmost importance to Chinese archaeology is how far the Chau IJ 9 
with its numerous descriptions of rictud objects, can he regarded *$ an authentic predion 
work. By arguments completely convincing, but too elaborate to summarize here* 
Bernhard Karlgtrn shows that though the book contains kier interpolations, the greyer 
part of i( can be definitely proved to be pre-Han and * car be freely used for arrhaeo- 
(ngred researches * (p, 59), These results are likely to he generally accepted. But 
the question a till remain!: dote the Chm Li represent an actual state of affairs or 
merely one which ihe compilers imagined to have existed ? 

An attempt is now being made to classify undent Chinese bronzes geographically 
is well as chronologically* An Important step in this direction is made by OLov j:mse 
in h\e> long article 1 Ufa groupede brnnstts anrieus proprt i ITxtrAne-Asie nuSridicKuitt fc . 
Two short article*, WeJey’s 1 Magidlt use nf phallic representations ; its late survival 
in China imd Japan*, and Erkes 1 ® * Some remarks on Karlgren** * p Fecundity symbols 
in Ancient China 11 F are supplementary to an article by Karlgren tn the last number 
of the Bulletin. Hanna ftydh supply an extremely interesting article on * Seasonal 
fertility ritte and the death cult in Scandinavia and China *. AflTiruH WAlJI-, 

ROCK-PAINTINGS AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES OF PREHISTORIC AND 
LATER TIMES. By Rai Sahib Manoranjiin Gh^sh. (Memoirs of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Surrey of India, no. 24)* Calcutta : Government of Indio, 1953. pp. 125 
mi 28 plat#. Rs. 13-6 (ztt yd) r 

This publication dealt with prehistoric remains- found near Chuknulharpur. u, 
station on the main line of the BmgaLNjgpur railway ‘ and mck-pamnngs at Smganpur, 
Mirzapur and Hoshangahad. Singanpur is on the same railway, close to the Chhota 
Nagpur border, Mirzapur is between Allahabad and Benares, liosbangabad is the 
headquarter* of the district o| the same name jn the Central Provinces. 

t'he rtnAinti at Chakredhppur range fmin Palaeolithic to Iran Age. The pain tings 
at £mi$anpur T representing animals 2ml hunting-scenes, arc palaeolithic in type ; there 
ate other paintings of much Uter date. Those at Mlrawntf range from the 4th tn Lbc 
10th century aj>. ; those at Hn&hangnhad art qtJi or igtb century'. The paintings are 
not in cave? but in rock-shdrers. In each case stone implements were found in nr near 
the ah c Item. fhc publication is an important one to die student elf Endian art no les$ 
than to the sped aha i in prehistoric archaeology. AfftitUft WalEy. 
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Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan 

T wJ^uS 0 -^ 1014 Tv ™ 1 A ? cni ? 7 AStJ Hetcwcal MonumentsOF Scotland 
Imcompletcd tt« survey of the pefimsuLir area between the Firths of Forth and Tiy 
containing these three counties. y 

^hL of ri the V '^tv^* 1 ^i aJ1tIin8 , ElLiIor,c f I from the earliest times. Among the 

ttUSJ? m the area arc ihe house of the Grey Friers, at 

ung t the Abbey Church ai Dunfermline > Culms* Abbey and Zndbntm Abbey The 
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An Architectural History of the 

Benedictine Monastery of 
Saint Etheldreda at Ely 

By THOMAS DINHAM ATKINSON 

A folio volume and n portfolio of plan** The volume contains &+& pagw mil 
it illustrated by a frun tiapircc in photogravure + laS half'tone views from 
phoir'RfaptaK and line drawings of architeoturai dcuila. In addition to these 
there is *i map of the Fetlltnd in colour, and *onw town plans. The portfolio 
eonlatiu twenty-one folding pinna of the church and monastic buildings, many 
of tliem printed HI rotoun to tlifiw the variouii period*, and also a bulletin of 

upluutk^nx of the plana. 105J. rte( 


Primitive Arts and Crafts 

By R. U. SAYCE 

' The purpose of diii uaeful and WelUwrilten tolume la to pivc a general 

idea (which the LayinuPi may also read) of the principle* involved in the 
anthropological study of material culture, that belonging to living primitive 
people ; a ikitfu-l U*e is also made of archaeological materiaL Ah ! hropofagy 
hnn in late years almoit wholly dealt with the sociological tide, but Mr Sayce 
believers the time W now enfflfi £ot a deep ct attidy of the rrgokjgj k , — The 
Tmet Literary Supplement* lilujiFaitd. I i. 6d. net. 


The Place-Names 
of Northamptonshire 


By j. E. B, GOVER, A. M A WER. and F. M. STENTON 


Hie study of the Place-Name* of Northamptonshire hu 1 blown fresh light qn 
the lelaTiofk of this county to the ml of the L^tnelaw, and 4 Study of its place- 
names, perhaps even mote of its deld-ruunc** hai brought out clearly the 
AignifitSfice of Wading Street it a boundary of die Da&claw. 
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Notes 

For reasons of conven ience our usual comments on Recent Events 
arc substituted for the customary Editorial Notes. 

** **» t# 

With reference to a note on the ’ pebble giants ’ of California in 
our December number (Antiquity. 1933. vi, m ), Mr Arthur 
Woodward, oi the Los Angeles Museum, writes to us under a mis- 
apprehension. Since other readers may have misunderstood what we 
said 11 will be better to make this cjuite clear by a restatement- We 
had no intention of implying, as Mr Woodward thought that the 
ground-figures were of natural origin ; they are obviously the work of 
T an ' V l e mereJ y suggested that other (natural) features visible on 
Uie air-photograph seemed to point to the fact that the artificial g round- 
ngiires were of no great age. But wc do not in the least desire to press 
a view based merely upon a photograph if it is not acceptable to those 
familiar with the actual topography. 

Mr Woodvvard says :—‘ As to their age, 1 do not know at the 
icm time, ludfrim* hv the » Hnort »__ . 


present time. Judging by the “ desert varnish ” or patina upon the 
, wind-whipped and sun-darkened pebbles cons ti- 

tl Finn/JO rill! I 1 1 ■ 1 rp _ T _ .1 A - 1 . 


smooth, water-worn .Kr u «■“« pennies consti¬ 

tuting the peripheral ndges outlining the figures, T should judge that 
these figures had been there for many years \ 
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In The Times of 28 January, Mr Arthur Upham Pope writes about 
recent discoveries in Persia and the adjoining regions. It is here, and 
especially in the region to the north of Persia, that the most important 
discoveries of the future will be made. We are particularly interested 
in one paragraph which we quote in full:— 

1 M. Alexander Marustehcnko, a brilliant young Russian archae¬ 
ologist, has been for several years excavating at Askabad, directly over 
the border of northeast Persia. Here were found nearly 100 prehistoric 
mounds, some clearly dating from at least the beginning of the 4th 
millennium B.c,, and producing pottery of the Susa 1 type 

Should this number of Antiquity meet the eye of M. Marustehcnko 
and bis colleagues, we hope that he will communicate with the Editor, 
as we should like to publish some report of his results in a future 
number of Antiquity, for the benefit of archaeologists outside the 
Soviet Union. (Incidentally we suggest that The Times map-draughts¬ 
man might learn a little political geography. On the map accom¬ 
panying Mr Pope's article, both Armenia and Turkestan are marked 
1 Soviet Russia \ Armenia is no more Russia than Scotland is England). 

at %M 

A car patrol of the Egyptian Army discovered, in tin* Nubian desert 
about 40 miles northwest of Abu Simbel, two hieroglyphic inscriptions 
with the names of kings of the 4O1 and iztlv dynasties. A later visit by 
Mr Englebach resulted in the discovery of quarries from which the 
ancient Egyptians obtained the stone used for their statues. 

* Every variety of diorite was found, from the black-green stone of 
which the royal statues of the old kingdom were made, to the black 
speckled with white frequently used for bowls and vases. Fla If-dressed 
blocks are lying about, evidently abandoned owing to the discovery of 
flaws, and a ramp has been identified up which blocks were evidently 
rolled for loading on sleds. The whole site is more than a mile square. 
Eight miles further north other cairns have been discovered with 
inscribed stelae recording expeditions sent out to obtain some precious 
material, possibly amethyst, from the desert ’ (The Times , 28 February', 
p. 13), We hope that vertical air-photograph? will be taken of these 
sites. 

** oa Of 

A jar containing 40 lb, in weight of gold and silver Turkish coins, 
mostly gold, and therefore representing a very considerable sum of 
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money, has been discovered buried in a field near Skoplje, It Is 
believed that it was buried by a Turkish landowner during the first 
Balkan War. {The Star , London, 21 March). 

We quote this find, Qot because it is, presumably, of any direct 
archaeological interest, but because it is an admirable modern parallel 
to the hoards of gold objects, Roman and medieval coins and jewelry 
which arc unearthed from time to time in this country. Such hoards 
are used by historians as evidence of disturbed conditions. They 
are most numerous at periods when the raids of Piets and Soots took 
place and, later, during our own Civil War. The Turkish instance 
provides a close parallel in our own day. 

x* 

There has been quite a spate of hoards recently—or is it that die 
more enlightened attitude of most modem States results in completer 
preservation ? This, perhaps combined with the effects of greater 
publicity for archaeology, generally prevents such finds from going into 
the local jeweller's melting pot, the fate of the famous Battle hoard and 
many others. 

Thus the discoverers of gold bracelets at Towednack (Antiquity 
* 93 1 1 VI . 96) and of gold British coins at Chute and Westerham 
(i6, 1928, [i, 90, 228-9,) received their full reward from the 
State. So too did die agricultural labourer who found a magnificent 
collection of late medieval ornaments and coins at Kropp, in the 
province of Sksane, Southern Sweden. {The Times, 23 March, p. 13), 

V* o* iM 

A correspondent writes :—' In Antiquity for March, p. 99, 
Capt, T. W. M. Johnson refers to willow-herb growing on slag heaps, 
and the following information may therefore be of interest. 

‘ Cannock Cliase lies about 4 mites southeast of Stafford and during 
tlie war period, 1914-18, the greater part was covered with military 
camps. In consequence many natural features were aitered^for 
instance, roads were made where tracks had previously existed, high 
ground was cut down and hollows filled up, filter beds were made for 
the drainage system and in general great quantities of slag were used 
for these purposes. Since the camps have vanished I have noticed 
during the summer time great masses of willow-herb in bloom on the 
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sites where slag has been dumped. Each year the growth gets more 
dense but does not seem to spread to those parts of the Chase which were 
not subject to human occupation. Before the war willow-herb was 
unknown on the Chase’, 

Of Of 

Mr W. F. Jackson-Knight writes’ Mr G. D. Ilornblowcr 
offers (Antiquity, March 1933, p. 940 die attractive proposal that the 
name of Homeric Troy, which I had connected (ibid. 1932, vr, 454, etc.) 
with the root tro apparent in maze names, and the name of Tros, the 
foundation hero, also, may hate referred originally, if in Fact they 
contain connotations of “ shutting ”, to the closing of trade routes, 
commanded where they crossed by the fortress also called llion, I 
add that the name llion is capable of a similar interpretation, by com¬ 
parison with the verb for which Liddell ana Scott give *' to 
roll up or pack together into close quarters . , mru rd\m A«t>* «A«nu f 
to roll up the host and force it bach to the walls, II, a 1.295 - - • in pass, 
also, to go to and fro, , . . to wind, turn round. , , AH the most 
relevant meanings therefore seem available in this word ; and, since its 
root fvA or AA is identified in *A<y£, ?A<yyw, o\«yymp>, the etymological 
connexion with llion should not be impossible 

** ut uc 

There is no end to the possibilities opened up by such speculations. 
At least there would be no end if there were not also a blue pencil. 
Before using it however we are going to join in ourselves in the Trojan 
game, after which the present tournament must close. The last instance 
comes from Portugal and is quoted from Folklore, December 1032, 
XLrn t 454 1 Just east of Cabo do Espichel a Roman, pre-Roman and 

supposed Phoenician settlement, built on sand-dunes foe) forming the 
outer shelter of the Setubal bay [in Portugal], has partly sunk into the 
sea. The place is called (roia, and on the highest point of the present 
dunes stands what may be a phallic column, ten feet high, plainly 
visible from the opposite shore*. 
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The Ancient Italian Town-House 

by R. C. Carrington 

U NTIL a decade or two ago, our knowledge of town-houses in 
ancient Italy had been obtained almost entirely by digging at 
Pompeii, and the dwellings uncovered in that town were regarded 
without question as typical of ancient Roman houses in general. The 
houses which thus came to be accepted as the pattern, and are still 
represented as such in English text-books, consisted down to the and 
century b.c. of rooms arranged round a central atrium, and later, when 
Hellenistic influences had become paramount in Italy, of a combination 
of atrium and peristyle, the latter being added in imitation of the .LAp) 
of a Greek house. Of laie years* however, the view that diesc houses 
were typical of all Italian towns in antiquity has been challenged. The 
systematic excavation which is going on at Ostia, the ancient port of 
Rome, has revealed houses very different from those of Pompeii, 
comprising, not an atrium and peristyle, but many-storeyed blocks of 
flats, built around a central cortile, in the manner of the casamenti of 
modem Rome. As a result of these discoveries the pendulum tended 
to swing to the other extreme and the view gained ground that, if we 
wish to find a house representative of large cities in antiquity, it is to 
Osi<a.rather than to Pompeii that we must look, 1 Confirmation of 
this view was seen in the discovery of a house of the Ostian type, dating 
Iromthe 2nd century AJ>., on the slope of the Capitol in Rome. 

I he finds at Ostia, however, had their reaction on the course of 
investigation at Pompeii, and it was pointed out that in the yea re 
immediately preceding the eruption of Vesuvius which destroyed the 
town (a.d. 79), certain innovations were made in Pompeian domestic 
architecture which offer close analogies to the most typical features of 
the Ostian house.* 

Such is the position which the course of investigation has reached 
at the present time. The purpose of this paper is to examine in 

1 Rostovtzcff, ifKi’d/ and Economic tInjury of Home, p. J07. 

1 A. Maiuri. ' Con (Jibuti aJJo Studio ddl' Ultima F«e Edilizia Pompeian* \ in 
Aiti delPrsmo Cv/igntto Xaskmale di Studi Romani, 1929, pp. jftitf. 
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chronological series some of the most important types of house 
uncovered at Pompeii and Ostia, and to show that the variety of form 
which they present can be explained without difficulty' simply by review¬ 
ing them m the order in whrch they were erected, and that, once they 
are assigned to their respective periods, they make it possible to trace 
a logical development through the domestic architecture of the two 
towns. It is hoped, moreover, that by treating of the houses in 
chronological order this paper will provide a short history of the town- 
house in ancient Italy from the 4th century b.c., when the earliest 
excavated house was erected at Pompeii, to the 2nd century A.D., which 
saw the zenith ot Ostia's prosperity, 

It must not be assumes that the plan of the house selected as 
represents live of each period is reproduced in all its details by every house 
erected in the same epoch. Exigencies of the site as well as the means 
of the owner caused all manner of modifications. What is true, however, 
is that each house is typical in a general way of all the houses erected 
in the same age and is representative of the most up-to-date domestic 
architecture of the day. it will be long before a history of Italian town 
houses can be written with any fulness of detail, for at present the 
archaeological material is lacking and its excavation is necessarily stow. 
In view, liowever, of the systematic digging which is going on at 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Ostia, and the finds of importance which 
are occasionally made in the capital itself, it is only a question of time 
before sufficient evidence is forthcoming. When it does appear, it will 
require, not an article, but a volume to set out its historical import. 

The excavations which were carried out in 1930 and 1531 under the 
door-level of the so-called * House of the Surgeon * at Pompeii (fig. 1, a; 
plates i and it), show that the earliest Pompeian houses, of which this 
is the best-preserved example, dale from the 4th century B.t\* The 
house consisted in its original form of rooms arranged round a central 
^ rea ’ or atrium (a), All the rooms are rectangular in shape except those 
flanking the main entrance (v), and of these one side departs from the 
rectangular only to conform to the line of the street. Two of these 
rooms were entirely open on the side facing the central area and were 
known m antiquity as alae (f) ; the others were real rooms entered 
l rough openings about four feet in width (plate n}. Besides the main 
entrance the house hud a posticum or postern (b) leading through one 

* Xotixit dt S H Sam\ 1950, pp . 381 (T. 
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u! the aim* * to the southeast, but whether it led into a garden or into 
a lane is uncertain, as this subsidiary door was later dosed and the area 
into^ which it led was built over. Opposite the main entrance was the 
tahlinum (t), and beyond this must have lain a garden (g), but the exact 
dimensions of the garden are not known as the present enclosing wall 
is a later reconstruction. Beyond two very narrow windows in the 
facade of the house,* the sources from which fight reached the bedrooms 
and alae were the window in the. tabUmun and possibly the roof. 

It is not known how the atrium was roofed originally. One of the 
most interesting results of the excavation has been to show that the 
present impluvium (i,and plate n) is not older than the and century bx„ 
and that previously the floor had no impluvium at all, but consisted 
simply ol beaten earth. When an atrium possesses an impluvium, it 
is clear that the whole area was covered except for the small space in 
the middle of the roof (compluvium), which corresponded to the 
impluvium in the floor. But when the latter feature is lacking, we have 
nothing from which to infer the form of the roof. Such is the case 
with the * House ol the Surgeon ’ in the form which it had down to the 
and century BX. It is possible that deep excavation under other houses 
of the same period will furnish evidence to suggest the form of their 
roofs. Until such excavation is undertaken, all argument will be 
hypothetical and all conclusions unreliable. All that is known at present 
is that during and after the 2nd century B.c, the atrium fell under 
Vitruvius' description of an atrium Tuscum, 4 since the !>eam$ of the 
roof stretched from one wall to the Cither without the support of 
intermediate pillars. 

The next stage in the development of the Pompeian house comes 
at the end of the 3rd century B.C., or, at latest, the very beginning of the 
and, and is represented by the so-called ‘ House of Sallust The 
area ol the house is larger and the plan is more symmetrical than that 
just considered, but the main features of the .jth-centtiry dwelling are 
still be seen (fig. i, b). I he atrium (a) with its surrounding rooms 
continues to be the centre of the house, though the rooms flanking the 


‘One of these is visible to (lie right of plate 1. The left ludf of (he facade vp 3 < 
broken through during the lit ecnturv ,tJ). to make wav far s shop. Bcfoie this wu 
done, we may assume that it resembled the right half. 

* vi, 3,1. 

* A.Maiuri, t.a Viilu dei .\fitUri, pp. 50S, 
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vestibule (v) have been opened on the aide facing the street and converted 
into shops. It appears that the well-to-do Pompeian citizen was finding 
in retail trade a useful means of filling up the time of slaves and providing 
occupation for freedmen, who first began to come into notice at this time. 

A glance at fig. 2 , however, will show that in the course of the 
century which had elapsed since the erection of the 1 House of the 
Surgeon *, certain modifications had taken place. The house now 
possesses an impluvium (ij, which, as far as is discernible, is ooeval 
with the rest of the building, and, more important still, in the rear 
portion of the house which has been preserved almost in its entirety, a 
portico (p and plate in), is found running round the outside wall and 
facing on to a garden (g^. On the south side the portico can no longer 
he traced and the space is at present occupied by a peristyle (c) of much 
later date, but the window of the southern ala, which was walled up 
when the peristyle was built, seems to demand a continuation of the 
portico on this side. 

We have here, then, a more elegant house than the * House of the 
Surgeon ", the product of a more prosperous age. The atrium itself 
is larger, and properly drained, hut more important than this is the 
evidence, provided by the portico, of a desire for more space and light 
tlun the confines of a badly-lit atrium could provide. In our ignorance 
of how the 4th-century house was covered, it is impossible to say how 
much light the rooms round the atrium derived from the roof. Clearly, 
however, when, at the end of the 3rd century, the roof-space through 
which light could penetrate was limited to the area of die compluvium, 
the rooms must have been dull and sunless. Thus it is not surprising 
that, as luxury increased, it brought a protest against the dominance of 
the atrium and a demand for airy porticos. 

The improvement that resulted appears to have been a spontaneous 
Italic growth, owing nothing to foreign influence, for the columns of 
the portico are built of roughly hewn limestone blocks and the capitals 
show no sign of the Greek designs which were to become ubiquitous 
in Pompeii during the full flowering of the Hellenistic age. 

We shall see that this movement away from the confines of the 
atrium, this desire to increase the importance of the outside walls of, 
the house, though side-tracked during the znd century b.c. under the 
influence of the Greek peristyle, asserted itself once more during the 
1st century of our era when shortage of land led to the development of 
certain new leatures in the house which rendered the problem of lighting 
acute. 
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At the beginning of the 2nd century u.c\, Pompeii entered the full 
tide of Hellenistic civilization. During the course of the next fifty 
years, the houses of the wealthy assumed palatial proportions and still 
form one of the chief attractions for the visitor to the town.’ The 
grey tufa, whieh is the characteristic building material of this age, 
responds readily to the chisel and was extensively used for capitals, 
columns, and pilasters. Beyond greater size and more elegant detail, 
the chief innovations in the plan of the house were two in number, 
fn the first place, the atrium became more elaborate and in addition to 
the simple Tuscan type were developed the more elaborate atria- 
tetrastylia, Corinthia, etc., of Vitruvius’ classification. Columns, 
usually four in number but at times as many as eight, were placed round 
the edge of the iropluvium to support the 'roof, being a sheer necessity 
in those houses where the span of the atrium was too large for a single 
beam, but in smaller areas serving purely as ornament. These columns 
were not universal in houses of this century, but on the whole are a 
characteristic feature of the age. 

A second innovation consisted of an enclosed garden surrounded 
by a portico (peristyle), which was added to the atrium under direct 
inspiration from the of a Greek house (fig. 1 c, c). 'Hie craving 
for light and space, which the atrium had failed to satisfy and which, 
at the end of the 3rd century, was diverting attention from the inside 
of the house to its external walls, was now satisfied on conservative 
lines ; for the peristyle became a second area in the house round which 
rooms could group themselves, as earlier they had been grouped round 
the atrium. This second area was, however, more open and better 
lighted than the first, being a garden surrounded by a portico, whereas 
the atrium had come to be, in fact, a dosed area with a hole in the roof. 
The importation of the peristyle put an end for a time to the tendency, 
whose beginnings were manifest in the external portico of the 3rd 
century, to make the house face outwards rather than inwards. 

The combination of atrium and peristyle bad a long popularity. 
Even in the middle of the 1st century a.d., when new fashions had 
come into vogue, such houses were still Iseing erected. A typical 
example is the well-know n * House of the Vcttii ’ at Pompeii, which is 
throughout an erection of the last thirty yearn before the eruption. In 
an age of freedmen, like the early day s of the Roman Empire, when 

7 One of the most striking of these is the ’ House of Pane* * (fig. t ,c), which at present 
occupies a whole insula or house block- Although it was no I as large as thi* when first 
erected, ycr rhe surviving portions of the original walls show that it was of imposing si**. 
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success in trade and industry raised many humble workmen from 
obscurity to prominence in their native town, such houses came to be 
regarded as the hall-mark of an established position. The innovations 
which will be traced in the nest section were due indirectly to the spread 
of industrialization. The aristocracy of Italy, firmly rooted in the land, 
eyed them askance and the would-be aristocrat followed suit. Hence 
the atrium and peristyle continued to be built merely because they were 
old-fashioned and respectable. Up-to-date opinion, however, from the 
Augustan age on warns, began to seek something more consonant with 
the changing economic conditions. 

0 / the three types of house which have been described, only the 
third contained more than a single storey. During the 2nd century B.C., 
upper floors were not uncommon in ’ Pompeii and they need "to be 
considered before we pass to the next stage in the chronological series. 
The possibility of erecting an upper floor clearly depends on the strength 
of die waits which will have to carry it. Houses of the types described 
contain two kinds of construction. The facades were, as a rule, 
built ot ashlar masonry (plate r), whose external appearance gives an 
impression of great solidity, but which, in fact, tends to become insecure 
when it attains any height, owing to the small thickness of the blocks 
(about 10 inches) in proportion to their depth (about 2 feet). The 
inner 1 vails were made of rubble, quoined at angles and door-posts and 
reinforced at other vital points by pillar-like blocks of limestone or tufa, 
laid alternately in a horizontal and vertical position (plate 11), Thus the 
horizontal blocks served to bind the door-post to the wall. Such 
reinforcement* though adequate for a one-storeyed house, was as a rule 
not strong enough for more, since the pillar-like blocks tended under 
pressure to become detached from the nihbie wall and so to collapse. 

In the ' House of the Surgeon * the aggregate of the rubble is 
broken limestone and pumice, and the binding-material is clay. This 
clay, which has by now been reduced to a fine powder, contains small 
white particles, suggesting that possibly a little lime was mixed with it. 
t he quantity of lime was, however, very small and, thus, we cannot 
dignify the clay with the name of mortar. Walls built of such rubble 
were evidently felt to be insecure, since in the ' House of the Surgeon \ 
to increase their solidity, they were built on a framework of long lime¬ 
stone blocks, laid, as just described, alternately in a horizontal and 
vertical position. It is not unnatural, therefore, that no attempt was 
made to erect a second storey on walls of such doubtful consistency. 
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By the end of the 3rd century. when the * House of Sallust * was 
erected, lime had come into general use, and the aggregate of tlie rubble 
ivas held together, not by clay, but by mortar. In consequence of this 
the walls of the house were firmer and capable of being carried to a 
greater height. Though they thus, even at this time, invited a second 
storey, it was not until the period of the 4 House of Pansa * that upper 
floors actually appeared. Remains of them are now difficult to find 
and consist of the holes left in the walls by the ends of the beams which 
carried the floor. It is recorded that when the house was excavated 
(1811) the carhonized remains of some of the beams were found still 
adhering to the rubble. A second storey seems to have existed over all 
the small rooms surrounding the atrium and some of those round the 
peristyle. It is significant, however, that no traces have survived of 
the staircases by which access was obtained to the upper floors, and 
from this we may infer that they were made of wood and were flimsy 
in structure. The height of the ground-floor rooms (about 16 feet) 
rules out the possibility of a high or important upper floor. 

Thus, in genera], we may say that houses of the first three types 
at Pompeii were mainly of a single storey, but that early in the and 
century a.c. the possibility of upward development had begun to be 
envisaged, and the first tentative steps towards it were made in the 
course of the century-. These steps did not, however, proceed far 
enough to affect in any way the ground-plan of the house. 

A further point in reference to the plans contained in fig. 1 remains 
to be mentioned. If a one-storeyed house grows at all, it must do so 
by increasing the ground which it covers, and a comparison of the three 
plans makes it clear that from the 4th to the and century e.c. a 
«msiderahlc increase had taken place. Horizontal expansion of this 
kind implies that budding-land was plentiful, and, in fact, there are 
man) tnciicaiions that* down to the beginning of the is I century b,c. it 
was not difficult at Pompeii to find either virgin sites or Sand covered 
by small buildings which could readily be demolished. From the 1st 
century u.c. onwards, however, it would seem that such sites were no 
ongt.r available. The development of Pompeian industries and the 
growth of population which is the regular concomitant of industriali¬ 
zation "as the chief cause which put building land at a premium. A 
contnbutary cause was the plantation of a colony of veteran soldiers 
in the town by P. Sulla, nephew of the Dictator' soon after 80 u c ■ 
this event must, temporarily at any rate and to some extent, have 
increased the demand for land. The house with atrium and peristyle 
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became more and more of a luxury, for it required a ground-area out of 
all proportion in size with the number of rooms that were built on it,* 

At die same time building materials were changing. The ashlar 
facades and quoin trig of the early houses afforded, as we have seen, 
inadequate support for a heavy' second floor owing to their tendency to 
sag or to become detached irom the nibble wall. A new material, 
however, came into use during the tst century b.c. and was employed 
with increasing frequency from the Augustan age onwards. This new 
materia) was brick-faced concrete. A core of concrete rubble was 
faced with flat triangular bricks or dies, laid with the apex of the triangle 
penetrating the core and thus binding it firmly to the face (plates iv, vti), 
A wall or pilaster built in this way has the advantage over the ashlar 
masonry which was used in the earlier periods, that, though it be carried 
to the height of several storeys, it will stand quite firm, the rubble and the 
face forming a solid, unyielding mass. 

No wall has been found in any Pompeian house which is faced 
throughout with triangular bricks. The new' material seems to have 
been expensive, since, most probably, it had to he imported from some 
distance. But after the Augustan age it was used in doorposts, columns, 
and pilasters, at comers and other points of special stress, with 
increasing frequency. 

Thus a scarcity of land coincided with the development of a material 
which made possible the construction of many-storeyed buildings, and 
the result was similar on a small scale to the result of just such a 
combination which has taken place in large towns of the modem world 
—a vertical tendency in architecture. Such is the nature of the last 
developments which are to be traced in the Pompeian house. 

Even apart from the question of building materials, the problem 
of convening a single-storeyed atrium into a multiple storeyed house 
was not easy. It would have been simpler to jettison the old plan 
altogether and, as from one point of view is happening in architecture 
at the present day. to ask, not how new materials could be adapted to 
old designs, but what designs were called for by the new materials, 
But considerations of economy suggested the adaptation as far as was 
possible of existing buildings (e.g., by replacing ashlar pilaster, and 
door-posts with brick-faced concrete), and tt is the innovations and 


' An indication of this is given by the plan of the house shown in %, a, a. The 
peristyle has here heen abolished to make way for a bake-house, and the living rooms 
which would normally have surrounded it were placed over the atrium in a setnnd storey. 
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experiments which thereby came to be made that afford the due which 
we are seeking to the relationship between the Pompeian and the Ostian 
type of house. 

The first need, when the moms of the atrium had acquired a second 
storey, was to devise some means of intercommunication between 
those on the upper floor. This need was met by the use of balconies, 
situated either inside the atrium along each of its four walls, or along 
one of the external walls of the house, overhanging the pavement of 
the street. Ihe commonest type of internal balcony is supported by 
four columns (plate v) or pilasters (plate iv), one at each comer of the 
impluviurn, and covers the whole area which lies between the impluvium 
and the walls (fig. 2, a). If the Ixdcony was required on one or twro sides 
only, it was built without the supporting pillars. A staircase was 
situated in one corner of the atrium and was made either of wood 
(plate v) or of stone (fig. 2 a, s). In plate v an important consequence 
of this new architectural development is apparent. The atrium, as 
such, has ceased to exist. I he space round tile impluvium is merely 
a narrow corridor putting the ground-floor rooms in communication 
one with the other. The balcony, which runs over it, serves the same 
purpose upstairs, while the empty space between the compiuvium in the 
roof and the impluvium in the floor has become merely a well of light 
to illuminate the surrounding rooms. Yet the problem of lighting the 
rooms round the atrium has been rendered acute, for in practice this 
well of light is not nearly adequate for its purpose. 

The second type «f balcony was intended to offer a way out of this 
difficult) {plate vi). External balconies were either roofed or opeu, 
but whatever their precise form, they served a double purpose. They 
not only, like the balconies inside the atrium, formed an upstairs corridor 
and means of communication, but also provided a method of 
compensating for the Jack of light inside the house since they necessarily 
had to be lighted from outside. Hence their wide windows, looking 
not inwards to the atrium, but outwards to the street.* 

Thus there were two ways in which, at the time of the eruption, 
ihe domination of the atrium was being broken down : its area was 
being taken up by balconies and corridors, and its function as a means 
of lighting was passing 10 large windows situated in the external walls. 


’Owing to ihe narrow*** of ,hc atreel, it was impowtftle to take » photograph 
which would give a true idea of the width of these window* In V i they appear 
lo be narrower than they actually are. 1 
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In this way, the movement away from the atrium, which began as early 
as the 3rd century n.c,, and was temporarily retarded by the importation 
of the peristyle, began during the i$t century of our era to proceed 
towards its logical conclusion and resulted in changes of so revolutionary 
a nature that the continuity of development has generally been obscured. 

A last innovation to be noticed at Pompeii is a consequence of 
the other two. When once the plan of external lighting had been 
adopted, it became possible to let any number of the rooms facing the 
street to extraneous people without thereby impinging on the privacy 
of the atrium. All that was required was either a separate entrance 
or, if the rooms were on the first floor, a separate staircase, from the 
street. Such an entrance is shown in plate VI, where, beside the main 
door on the right, there is a subsidiary opening on the left leading 
directly to a room which has no communication with the main body of 
the house. 

No single building is found at Pompeii in which all the three 
developments which have been illustrated—internal and external 
balconies, and upper rooms approached directly from the street—occur 
simultaneously. The reason for this is, seemingly, that at the time of 
the eruption, the innovations were still in an experimental stage. Old 
houses were being adapted for new purposes and as far as possible the 
old walls were being kept. The architect had to be wary in making new 
additions. More than one old wall has been found that has sagged 
under the strain newly put upon it. Hence the full implications and 
possibilities of the innovations which we have described are nowhere 
seen at Pompeii. Vesuvius overwhelmed the town before they were 
realized, and to understand them fully and to see Lheir final development 
we must look to Ostia, a town which was spared the late of Pompeii and 
remained an important centre of unde until late in the 3rd century A.D, 

Fig. 2, d, show's the ground-plan of the ‘ House of Diana ’ at Ostia, 
which is built throughout of brick-faced concrete and can be dated 
from the style of its brick-work to the latter part ol the 2nd cent. a.d. 
Two storeys and pan of die third have been restored in position (plate 
vri), and from the debris discovered in the vicinity it can be inferred that 
originally the house had five or six. It was not intended, like die 
Pompeian house, for the use of a single family, but was rather a block 
of flats, let off in portions to numerous families. The inner rooms of 
the several floors arc grouped round a smalt cortilc (fig. 2 d, i), from 
which they draw practically all their light. They communicate by 
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means of a corridor which runs round three sides of the cortilc : on 
the fourth side (east), the area of the corridor has been included in the 
rooms, which, as a result, have to open one off the other, and its function 
is served by a line of doors. The west and south sides of the house, 
which are bounded by streets (the north and east sides abut on other 
buildings) are composed of shop-openings on the ground-floor and, 
above, of living rooms with windows facing over the street. The 
windows of the third storey open on to balconies which overhang the 
public causeway. Two staircases are found leading directly from the 
street to the upper rooms, 

The similarities between the innovations which were taking place 
at Pompeii in A.D. 79 and the fuller developments which we find at 
Ostia a century later are striking. They go further than the row of 
shops which line the street and the staircases giving direct access from 
the outside to the upper rooms, They concern the whole composition 
and plan of the house, Brick-faced concrete, use of which at Pompeii 
was confined to points of special stress, has become universal and is 
employed in all the wails. The well oi light formed between the 
impluvitun and compluvimn has been enlarged to the area of a cortilc, 
while that portion of the atrium which surrounded the impluvium has 
been narrowed into a simple corridor on three sides and on the fourth 
has been replaced by a line of doorways. The Pompeian balcony 
which ran round the inside of (he atrium at the level of the second storey 
has here become a second-storey corridor. The external balcony 
which was formerly supported by the wooden beams of the upper floor 
protruding through the outside wall is now composed of brick-faced 
concrete, like the dwelling to which it belongs, and grows out of the 
wall of the house in the form of a vault (r/\ plate vj), The difference is 
one, not of principle, but of constructional detail. 

Nor, must it be noticed, was this particular type of balcony 
unbiown to Pompeian architects. In the public baths which lie at 
the north end of the Forum, the concrete core of such a balcony is 
plainly visible and leaves no doubt about its original shape, even 
though the brick facing has perished. This architectural feature was 
thus known to Pompeian builders. 1 * Hie neatest approach to it which 

Professor Maiuri {Atti etc., toe. cit.) believes that this balcony dates from the 
Sultan age, the nt rind of the original construction of the baths. 'Jlic yellow tufa, however, 
which occurs in iu rubble core, is of it Lind which appears not tn have been used as 
aggregate before the middle of the ist century AJ)., and mates me incline in the view 
that the balcony is a later addition, dating from the last decades before the eruption. 
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is found in a private building is illustrated in plate vin, where the vault 
of the second storey is supported by pillars which rise from the pavement 
of the street* 

It ts true that in the ’ House of Diana ’ little trace is found of the 
a lac which had been an important feature of the Pompeian house during 
the first three periods. Ine only survival of them consists in a corridor 
to the northeast of the cortile (f), But we may notice that even in the 
latest Pompeian house (fig. 2, a) the alae as such have ceased to exist 
and their place has been taken by rooms of the ordinary kind. The 
alae were an integral part of the atrium and the supersession of the one 
involved the disappearance of the Other. 

The * House of Diana ' at Ostia is but one of several Ostian houses 
in which connexions with Pompeii can be traced. An equally striking 
example is the so-called * House of the Round Temple \ a plan of which 
will he found in fig. 2 , b. The central cortile again occurs (l), here 
paved in marble and containing the remains of an ornamental fountain 
which recalls the ostentation of several late Pompeian impluvia. Round 
the cortile runs a corridor and to the north is a wide, open room 
reminiscent of die tablinum (t), Facing the street to the south were 
two independent shops and two staircases leading to the upper Boom, 
which no longer survive. The whole is constructed of brick-faced 
concrete, the workmanship of which shows a considerable decline from 
that of the * House of Diana ’ and suggests a dale somewhere in the 3rd 
century a,d. 

Thus it seems reasonable to conclude that the Ostian houses which 
we have examined represent a logical development from the Pompeian 
house of the isi century r A-U . [1 In them we find united in a single 
architectural scheme and in their final shape all the tentative innovations 
and partial experiments which Pompeian builders were essaying in the 
years before the eruption. At Ostia, however, the architect is sure both 
of his plan and of his materials. The dominance of the atrium is quite 
broken down and the feeling that the house must 4 face inwards ’ has 


11 Though this paper is concerned primarily with the mine typical and bettcr-brown 
houses of each period ^ ii seemed worth while to include the pint) ot a to-c-illtd 'oanidur- 
house* at Ostia (fig* i, c), since it shows marked similarities with a house built on the 
fringe of the * House of Pansa 1 at Pompeii during ihc ist century &.c. {%. i, e„ y A 
comparison of these two plans p in which rooms open off both ftirfcsof a corridor running 
the full length of the house (y)» suggests that, even in the lew pretentious dwellings which 
grew up round the houses of the wealthy p a continuity of design can be traced. 
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gone. At the same time simple nibble walls have been abandoned and 
the danger of collapse removed by a materia! of unsurpassed solidity. 

A few scraps of literary and archaeological evidence may next be 
considered which either tend to justify die claim that the growth which 
lias been traced in die houses of Pompeii and Ostia was typical of a 
process going on in all Italian cities, or seem at first sight to deviate 
from this scheme of development and thus demand a word of special 
consideration. 

The plans have been recovered at Ostia of some halLdozcn houses 
dating from the republican era (before 30 B.C.), all of which are formed 
of rooms built round an atrium. Moreover, when Horace, about 
20 D.c., wrote ‘ atria servant cm postsco falle clicntem he clearly 
implied that this type of house was common in Rome in his day. This 
evidence is in harmony with that of Pompeii. 

It is, then, all the more surprising to find that the earliest references 
in literature to upper storeys concern a period as early as the middle of 
the jjth century B.c. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1 * preserves the 
tradition that, by a 1 lex Icilia 1 which was passed at this time, the 
Avemine Hill was handed over to the Roman plebs as building land, 
and that in the ensuing rush for sites families were constrained to live 
two or three together in the same house-block, some of them having 
the ground-floor rooms and others those above. Dionysius does not 
state that these dwellings were erected on the top of the Aveniine and 
it is thus not impossible that they were propped against its slopes. The 
same cannot, however, be said of a house which is mentioned by Livy 
as being in existence two centuries later. Livy states that among the 
portents which happened in 218 b.c,, at the crisis of the Hannibalic 
War, an ox climbed unaided to a third floor in the Forum Roarium and. 
terrified by the uproar of the inhabitants, hurled itself to the ground. 1 * 
The Forum Boarium was a flat area between the river Tiber and the 
Palatine Hill, and thus the passage indicates that as carlv as the 3rd 
century a three-storey building was erected on a level site. 

We know nothing, however, about the form of the buildings 
mentioned by Dionysius and Livy or of the materials of which they were 
made. It is significant that Livy’s portent is supposed to have occurred 

11 LphtUi, 1 , 5 , 31 . 

19 x, 3a, 4 
** ixi, 6a t 3. 
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just about the time when good, hard mortar came into use at Pompeii. 
The discovery of lime, so lar as our evidence goes, seems to have been the 
circumstance which made possible the extensive use of upper storeys. 
Hence we cannot merely dismiss Livy’s portent as imaginary or his 
third storey as a reflection into die past oi a feature of bis own times, 
since the development which can be traced in Pompeii during the 2nd 
century may have begun in large cities a few decades earlier. Plautus, 
»t is to be noted, made Jupiter jokingly remark ' in superiore qul habito 
cenaculo V* as though the novelty' of'upper floors tad not yet worn off 
and they could still be made the subject of a jest. 

But if we infer that in ziS b.C. a third storey was as unusual as the 
feat performed by the ox, the difficulty created by the passage of 
Dionysius appeal's to he still more acute. The implication of his words 
is that, in the period of the * lex Icilia \ houses were required in a hurry 
for humble people. Such people, even at Pompeii, did not live in 
atrium-houses but in humbler dwellings, usually situated on the fringes 
of house blocks. 1 he atrium of the types which we tave illustrated 
was the house par excellence, the residence of well-to-do citizens. The 
hovels of the poor must have been constructed on a far less pretentious 
scale, * 1 * and the absence of survivals ot them today suggests that they 
were made of wood and wattle. It is not difficult to carry an unpre¬ 
tentious house with wooden framework and wattle walls to the height 
of a second storey, and it is quite conceivable that constructions of this 
type were known in Rome during the 5th century' B.c. It is a far cry, 
however, from anything that could be erected of such materials to 
the House of Diana at Ostia. The passage uf Dionysius, as well as 
the portent recorded by Livy, is altogether too weak a foundation to 
support an argument that house-blocks oi the Ostian tvpe had developed 
in Rome at the periods to which they refer. 

If we pass on to the tst century b.c., we find that difficulties have 
been created by a passage of Cicero, who, as early as 63 u.c., had spoken 
of Rome as ‘ m montibus positam el convalUbus, ccnaculis suhhtem 
atquc snspensam \ arid had compared it (to Rome's disadvantage) with 
Capua—* pianissimo in loco explicate ac praeckirissime site \ lT These 
words have been used to support the argument that Rome was composed 

Aiixphjtrua, m, 1,3. 

I he picturesque u'oqdefi liutE, propped one against the oilier on the cast beach 
al Hastings, Sussex, and used by fishermen to store their uefcic cotiahi for the nioii 
part nf three Morey 4. 

n L*ge Agrme* II* 35 , 96 . 
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of houses of the Ostian type, while the duellings of Capua resembled 
the one-storeyed Pompeian atrium. 11 Such use of the words is, 
however, unwarranted, Rome’s inferiority to Capua, according to 
Cicero, lay tit its site and general disposition, and the absence of any 
words applied to Capua, parallel to 1 cenaculis sublatam atquc 
SLispcnsam \ shows that this phrase is merely intended to corroborate 
his description of the site of the city. 

It is more likely that Cicero’s reference to 1 cenacula ' concerns 
the practice of increasing the flat building area on the top of a hill by 
means of terraces projecting over the sides and supported by pillars. 
Such terracing was later to be carried out on a grand scale in the 
imperial palace on the northeast slope of the Palatine. It was 
exemplified at Pompeii during the century and a half which preceded 
the eruption. The old city walls fell into disrepair on the west and 
southwest sides where the slope of the hill on which the town was built 
dropped sharply, and their place was taken by houses erected on terraces, 
piled against the hill’s steep sides, whence they enjoyed a magnificent 
view towards the island of Capri. The words * sublatam atque 
suspensam 1 are quite applicable to a house supported by structures of 
this kind. Finally, it is noteworthy that, at Herculaneum, it was the 
houses which were escarped on the rocky slopes of lava facing the sea 
that possessed verandas and terraces of outstanding magnificence, 
while the houses of the centre of the town * remained faithful to the 
type and lay-out of the Samnitc house of the pre-Roman era \ l " 

It is thus conceivable that special circumstances such as the 
existence of a steep slope might tempt builders to use it in buttressing 
a house of many storeys, even though they would not risk such a house 
on level ground, and might lead at any time to a type of building to 
which Cicero s words were not inapplicable. ‘ Cenaeulum in a broad 
sense, meant any room that had to be approached by stairs, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that it could be used equally as well in describing 
a house piled against the slope of a hill as in a multi-storeycd house on 
a Sat site. Thus it is unsafe to use Cicero’s words as evidence that 
houses of the Ostian type had been evolved at Rome by 63 b,C. 

It is clear, however, that before the end of the Augustan 2ge the 
vertical tendency in architecture had begun, for Strabo states that 


11 G- Culza, " Le Origini Inline dell’ Atuizvioric Modern^*, in AfchiUttura r Art 1 
Quanta#, 19ZJ. 

11 A.Mnuri , 1 I he Peupltof Herculaneum \ iti irfitltir. Tkt Tmemi 39 Stjj;. irjj*. 
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Augustus limited the height of new buildings to 70 feet (i*. 70 Roman 
feet—about 68 English feet). 14 It is uncertain how high the buildings 
of Pompeii were before their destruction, since after the eruption the 
tops remained protruding above the Japilli and ash which covered the 
town, and for that reason have perished. To judge from present 
remains, however, few buildings can have exceeded the height of 40 
feet* It would be interesting to know' precisely what kind of ouildings 
at Rome had exceeded the 70-foot limit, for the application of Strabo’s 
words cannot be limited to private houses* But in the absence of such 
knowledge, his statement proves only that the vertical tendency began 
in Rome a decade or two earlier than in Pompeii and that it reached 
greater heights. 

Such priority is not surprising, for the district of Rome was the 
chief centre of the manufacture of bricks and could provide a continuous 
and cheap supply. This architectural development was as closely 
bound up with the use of brick as the similar tendency today depends 
on the use of steel, There is some indication that at Rome, as at 
Pompeii, the 1st century a.d. was a period of experiment in which the 
speculations of builders did not always coincide with the demands of 
public safety, for Nero is said to have reduced Augustus’ maximum and 
Trajan to have fixed it finaliy at 60 feet. 

Two points remain (0 be mentioned which serve to link up the 
ancient Italian house, on the one hand with buildings which have been 
taken to he subsequent developments from it, and on the other hand 
with certain supposed survivals from prehistoric times. 

The first concerns a suggestion that the colossal blocks of fiats 
(casamenti), surrounding a central garden, which are a typical feature 
of Italian town-planning schemes of the present day," arc directly 
descended from ancient houses of the Ostian pattern . ,I The suggestion 
gains plausibility if we view the medieval palazzo, with its internal 
courtyard, as a link betu^een the two, in a country which is scorched 
by strong sunshine in summer, the central cortile is naturally a persistent 
feature, since some part of it is always in the shade whatever the direction 
of the sun. 

Again, once the continuous development of the cortile from the 
atrium is realized, the problem of the original form of the atrium itself 
is put in a clearer light. The common view is that it developed from a 

»V, [34. 

11 G. Caka, op. at. 
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wigwam-likc hut with a hole in the top to let out the smoke which rose 
from a central hearth. Gradually the area of the hut was increased ; 
partitions were placed round its walk and the space between developed 
into rooms. The hole in the roof finally became so large that the rain 
came through it and thus the impluvium was devised. 

An alternative theory has been put forward, though it has not 
received much recognition up to the present time, according to which the 
original nucleus was a group of covered huts which were placed side by 
side for protection and convenience so as lo enclose a small square area. 1 * 
This enclosed area, in origin a farmyard or cortite, developed among 
town-dwellers into the atrium as we know it in the 1 House of the 
Surgeon The town-house, in fact, developed from the same funda¬ 
mental type as the farmhouse of classical times, which was composed 
of a yard surrounded on all sides by buildings. 11 Such a fundamental 
identity of origin is not unnatural among a people which was mainly 
agricultural. This theory is in harmony w ith the view put forward in 
this paper in that it suggests that the atrium, which we have represented 
as the ancestor of tire cor tile, was in origin itself an open yard and not 
merely an enlarged smoke-hole. 

If this view is correct,” the bee-hive dwellings of Apulia, which 
were recently illustrated in Antiquity and said to be 1 certainly 
prehistoric V 1 and the wattle huts of Gabii, which Ashby cites as 
possibly giving 1 an image of those in which the primitive population 
must have dwelt *, M thus fall into the scheme of development which 
we are Irving to trace as direct descendants of the huts which were, at a 
prehistoric period whose limits can no longer be determined, placed 
together round a central area and thus formed the first farm-yard. 
This hypothetical, prehistoric farm-yard : the old atrium of Pompeii ; 
the well of light of the ' House of Diana"; the cortile of the medieval 
pabzzo ; and the enclosed garden of the modem casamento—all these 
are the links of a broken chain which stretches from prehistoric times 
to the present day. 

“G. Palronj, ’ L'Origine dellj Di-nnus". in Rendwonti dr I la Rrulr Aeeadtmia Jet 
Lined, xxi (1911), pp. aoGff. 

a C. Carrington, 'Studies in the Cam pun inn Villas Ruslicae \ fig. 16 , Jotnrttal of 
Homan Studies, m (1931), 

41 For the difficulty of the subject, see D. S, Robertson, .4 Handbook of Greek tmd 
Raman Architecture, pp, 304-5, 

** December 1932, 

** Tkt Roman t 'ompagna in Clastical Timet, p, jg. 
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The Azanian Civilization of Kenya 

by G. W, B. Huntjkgford 

D URING the last few years arcliaeo logical research has revealed 
a remarkable, though not altogether unexpected, view of Stone 
Age man in Kenya; and at the same time it has been realized 
that there existed at some period between the Stone Age and medieval 
times a civilization which has left traces over a large part of East Africa, 
'Hiis civilization appears to be quite distinct from the Stone Age 
cultures, and there is so far no evidence to connect the two, nor is there 
any similarity between them. For the Stone Age men lived in caves 
and unbuilt habitations : while the men whose civilization f shall try 
to describe built substantial enclosures of stone, dug hut-circles anti 
revetted the walls, made properly engineered roads, and possessed the 
art of irrigation. This civilization I propose to call 1 Azanian ’• in order 
to distinguish it from the Stone Age cultures and from the Islamic 
ruins found in certain parts of East Africa. It lias been claimed that 
traces of this civilization, in the shape of roads and irrigation works, 
occur in Abyssinia, Uganda, Tanganyika and North Rhodesia- as well 
as in Kenya, But the stone enclosure and hut-circle, which to my 
mind are the distinctive features, have so far been reported only from 
Kenya and Gala-land (South Abyssinia)', though for the present 
we may assume that the 'Tanganyika remains also belong to it. 

In this paper I shall refer chiefly to Kenya, and though it wilt not 
be necessary to describe the geography in detail, it may i>e as well to 
note the main features. From the Indian Ocean to Lake Victoria, a 
distance of some ^oo miles, the land rises gradually from sea-level to 
9000 feet, descending again to below 5000 feet at Lake Victoria. This 
country has five natural stages : first, the coastal plain, a narrow strip 


‘From ‘Api’M. the name given by dual cal geographers to [vast Africa from 
Cape GuitdifiH to the southern limit (if the itnown world (about tat, to* s). The word 
may mean 1 lire dried-tip country \ from li/aiY*. * I am dry 1 ; cj. awtiiae nuces, 
" dried-up pine -tom:* \ Pliny, Xet. Hitt, xvi, 44, For large tracts uf Last Africa this 
meaning is most appropriate. 

s Capt. G. E. H. YVtlsrn in MjN, 1932, 298. 
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often sandy and covered with thorn-scrub, which rises gradually to 
the second stage, a tract of thorn-scrub (t000-3000 feet), in parts a 
semi-arid uninhabited wilderness, rising again to an elevated region of 
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grass-land (3000-5000 feet), where the Highlands begin. Through 
this part runs the Rift Valley, and the stupendous escarpments associated 
with it, forming the fourth and highest stage, rising to over 9000 feet 
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where the Equator crosses the Man escarpment ; the Sand then drops to 
the basin of Lake Victoria, Tilts country is very unequally watered, 
and the rainfall very uneven. There are two distinct rainfall areas, 
on the east and on the west of the Rift Valley. The western area has 
on the whole a higher rainfall, and the number of permanent rivers and 
streams is greater; it is in this area that Azanian remains are most 
numerous and most advanced, for though they occur in less fortunate 
parts, they are found here in greater perfection, and here too, from 
long. 35* to 37* 30' e, is the region now inhabited by European settlers. 
In the northern part of Kenya conditions are different. Once the 
grass and forest lands of Laikipia or Mount Kenya are passed, a large 
tract of unpleasant desert is entered, the Northern Frontier Province of 
Kenya, beyond which lies Abyssinia and Gaia-land, w'hcre conditions 
improve. To the south of Kenva lies Tanganyika Territory, where 
ancient remains have been noted, an inhospitable country ■with miles 
of waterless land and thorn-scrub. 

The Azanians have left behind them numberless traces in the shape 
of buildings and earthworks of various kinds. The following 
classification covers all types so far recorded :— 

I. Stone Enclosures : a, single, with entrance-passage ; 

B, single, without entrance-passage ; c, double. 

II. Hut-Circles : a, of earth ; b, of earth, revetted with 

stone ; c, like a or b, but with an annexe. 

III. Tumuli and Cairns. 

IV. Linear Earthworks. 

V. Irrigation Works. 

I. The stone enclosure consists, in its simplest form, of a roughly 
circular dry-stone wall surrounding a slight hollow. In some enclosures 
an entrance-passage occurs, roofed with slabs of stone (fig. 1). An 
enlarged form of this is the double enclosure, in which two enclosures, 
each having its own entrance, stand side by side sharing a common 
centre-wall (%. 2). These buildings vary from 25 to 60 feet in diameter, 
and the walls, which arc mostly free-standing, range in height at the 
present day from 3 to 10 feet. 

II. The hut-circle, in its simplest and commonest form, is a 
circular hollow dug out on a slope, with a nearly level floor, and an 
entrance on the lower side protected by banks formed of the upcast 
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from the excavation (fig, 3). The hearth is generally near the door. 
The second type of hut-rirde is constructed in the same manner, hut 
the sloping sides arc revetted with stonework, generally of very rough 
execution, though sometimes attempts at coursing and bonding are 
seen. From these developed type c, in which a semicircular hollow, 
with its floor at a higher level than the main floor, forms an annexe at 
the back or side of the hut. The depth of these circles varies from 4 
to to feet, and the diameter from 8 to 30 feet. In some places a large 
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number of circles are grouped together and form villages, and sometimes 
two and even three circles open into one another; the largest village 
1 have seen contains 60 to 70 circles. 

These two forms of construction arc the most noticeable feature of 
Kenya Azanian work; and the earth-circle is found throughout the 
Azanian area, in the districts of Trans-Nzoia, Uasin Cishu, Nandi, and 
Kericho (west of the Rift Valley), and Lai-Kinya, Mem, Nakiiru, and 
Kyamhu (east of the Rift Valley), as well as in northern Tanganyika. 
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* Dr Lcdkcy, in Stone Age Cttlluret of Kenya Colony, claim* tluii the Nitfcum circles 
belong m the Gumhjiu u phase nt the Neolithic pcjicul. 
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The stone enclosure appears to he peculiar to Uasin Gishu, and the 
revetted circles occur there, in Nandi, and near Nahuru.* 
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Ill, Tumuli, or artificial earth mounds exist in a few places ; 
one, which is 8 feet high and 45 feet long, is in the middle of a large 
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pit-village in Kipkarcn (fig. 4) ; three others stand **n the bank of the 
Chcmnoct river, some 3 miles away, apparently guarding a ford. In a 
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country where large ant-hills abound, it is not always easy to distinguish 
artificial from natural mounds j but a definite flat summit* and hollows 
at the base from which the material was dug, are indications that a 
mound may be artificial. 



Fm ' rUMUttl* B PIT-VU-LASE, TVKTVK. KtfKAFULV 
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Cairns, on the other hand, are unmistakable. They are mounds of 
stones, up to 15 feel in height, and are beyond doubt graves. In 
Kenya they are recorded from Wajhir and Merti (Northern Frontier 
Province), the Sabaki Valley (Malindi district), the Nyando Valley 
(south ot Nandi) and eastern Nandi (fig, 5). The fatter, from evidence 
of tradition, are probably 19th century Masai graves*; the former may 
be referred tentatively to the Assanians. 



r*. 3 r.ttnvr or cuniifs wi i-iqmaNcsai c place or uhgstvj east van pi 

IV. Under the term Linear Earthworks arc included (a) artificial 
works which are beyond doubt roads ; (b) works which appear to be 
ditches rather than roads. Undoubted roads, which in some places arc 
graded, and in others pass through hillsides in cuttings not unlike 


•G.W.BJ!, in JJtjtJ., lvii, 4.39, 
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railway cuttings, and cross swampy ground over carefully made 
embankments, occur in Kenya and Tanganyika, Such a road, with 
cuttings and embankments, crosses the east side of the Uasin Gishu 
plateau (fig, 6), Sometimes a ditch may be really a sunk road, as in the 
case of a series wltich encloses on two sides the farm where I live. 
Here in tg zz, before live land was ploughed, two lengths of ditch were 
visible for a distance of over 600 yards, running between low banks 
from one river to another, and re-appearing across the river, which 
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must liave been crossed by a wooden bridge, as it is not fordable there 
(fig, 7), On Tilohva Ridge in Nandi occurs a ditch which is plainly not 
a road, and equally plainly not of natural origin \ a length of some 
250 yards (no more is recorded) has a higher hank on the upper side 
ilian on the lower (fig. 8). 

V. Irrigation works include canals, terraces, and wells. So far, 
ancient canals have been seen in Kenya in Nandi only: the best example 
1 know is 5 feet deep and 3 feet wide in the last too yards of its course. 
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Irrigation by means of such canals, often of some length, is still practised 
in Kenya by the Suk and Marakwet (backward tribes of thcNandi group) 
on the west escarpment of the Rift Valley. They are too barbarous 
to have learned it themselves, and it is probably an Aaanian legacy. 
Terracing, which consists * in all cases of parallel terraces following 
the contours of the lulls \ has been noted in many places in Tanganyika, 4 
though not yet in Kenya. Wells occur in at least five places in Kenya : 
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Eil Wak, Katulu, Wajhir, and Arbo in the Northern Frontier Province, 
and at Selengei in Masai, At Eil Wak the wells are some 60 feet deep, 
and 15 feet wide at the mouth ; at Wajhir there are some 400 wells m 
an area of 2 square miles, and many of them still function.* This 
area, where cairns also occur, is desert, without rivers, and water can 
only be got by digging ; other Ajumian areas have sufficient river-water 
to obviate the need of well-sinking, though not of irrigation. 

* C. E. G- Wats cm in Man* 1927, 

l6l 
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The use of stone for buildings—however rough, the construction 
of roads, and the use of irrigation and terraces in agriculture, implies 
some sort of a civilization ; and the remains we have to deal with, if 
homogeneous, seem to merit description as a * civilization ' rather than 
as a cultural phase of a civilization. And the study of them, as far as 
it goes, reveals certain tacts which are worthy of notice. Firstly, the 
Azanian areas in Kenya and northern Tanganyika are to a great extent 
those now occupied by the modem Nilo-Hamitcs (the Masai and Nandi 
groups). Secondly, the population was much larger than it is at the 
present day ; a preliminary survey of Nandi which I carried out some 
years ago shows that the number of Kut-circle$ {which are unquestion- 
sbl} 1 dwelling-places) is at least ten times the number of modern 
dwelling-huts in certain areas. Thirdly, the Azam a ns seem to have 
preferred, on the whole, to build their dwellings higher above the 
rivers than do the modem natives. And lastly, the agricultural system 
in the more level areas of Kenya, where terracing is not necessary 
under methods of hand-cultivation, must have been very similar to 
modem native methods; for a cultivated plot, once abandoned, 
rapidly reverts to bush, and after a space of years can no longer be 
distinguished. 

These are the main features of the Azanian civilization as knouxi 
to me. Now who were the Azanians, and when did they flourish ? 
The question is difficult, but an answer may be attempted. From 
native tradition in Kenya and Tanganyika, which space forbids to 
quote in full, we gather that the Tanganvika terraces etc. were made by 
a people called the Bearded Ones, the Tall Ones, or the Enemies, 
who came from the north’; that the Uasin Gbhu remains were the 
work ot a tall, red people who came from the north*; that the 
y>rthem frontier wells and cairns were made by a people called 
. laantfutile, which is said to mean 1 Tail People and that these 
names refer to one race which came from the north. Whatever race 
it was, it has long ceased to exist, and since we find no tradition that the 
ancestors or modern tribes (e.g. Masai, Nandi) ever came in contact 
with it, we may suppose that the time when these modem tribes entered 
Kenya will g ive us at least one terminus. This date 1 would place 

7 Wilson, toe. rtf. 
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about the beginning of the 15th century a-D, 1 At one time I thought 
that there might be a connexion Isetween the Rhodesian ruins and those 
in Kenya ; but against this may be urged ; (1) die workmanship and 
construction are very different ; (2) Zimbabwe has been shown to be 
Bantu work, while far Azania there is a certain amount of evidence 
for an Hamitic origin. Rhodesia, it is true, can show terraces, roads, 
and hut-circles, as well as forts, which last are absent from Kenya ; 
but the general character of the Kenya Azanian work seems Hamitic 
rather than Bantu, No defensive works in Kenya can be attributed to 
the Azanians ; and earthworks recently discovered near the ICakumega 
gold-field were probably made by the Bantu Kakumega as defences 
against the marauding Nandi, and belong to the 19th century. Their 
defences consist chiefly of bank with little or no ditch. 

Many years ago Sir H. H. Johnston referred to the use of stone 
1 for building rough graves [cairns], making rough walls [enclosures] 
or even setting up stone circles [? hut-circles] on the plateaus near 
Mount Elgon \ and traced these to * the not far-off influence of the 
Hamitc In Somali- and Gala-1 and — the cradle of the Hamites— 
there are ruins ascribed to a people ‘ who preceded the Gala called 
Awwalin, or ! ancient inhabitants \ n which consist of blocks of dressed 
stone in regular formation, parallel revetment walls on hills commanding 
passes, ancient water-tanks, 11 and 1 hollow rings of rough blocks, 
circles measuring about a cubit in diameter V* This civilization seems 
to have been swept away by the Islamic conquerors during the Sth 
century a.d. u In modem times, too, the Gala, who are Hamitic and 
of great antiquity, live in huts composed of circles of rough stones 
roofed with grass, 1 * or in some cases, slabs of stone. 1 * They also erect 
cairns, which are circular, and vary in height from 12 to 15 feet, w T ith 
an average diameter of 24 feet, lT Burton describes ancient ‘ Gala * 
cairns as sometimes having internal chambers propped with timber, 

* I luve util ipitc to give the details of tills dating in full, and can unly say here that 
it js not a mere guess . 

11 Tht Opening Up of Africa (Home University Library}, p. 6a. 

11 Sir R, F, Burton, Fir si Footsteps in Eon Africa, t, 116, 

11 Encyclopedia Britannia, nth ed. xxv, 360. 

IJ Burton, loc. cit. I do not know whether he means hut-circles ; if he does,' a 
cubit 1 fur the diameter must be an error. 

11 Encyd. Brit., toe, eit, ** Encyd, Brit., xi, 414. 

11 SeUgnum, Races of Africa , p. 123. 1T Encyd. Brit., xrv, 380, 
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and containing—in one case—a gold bar and ring ; from other cairns 
he heard of ’ women’s bracelets, beads, and similar articles still used 
by the Gaia V* He also mentions the ancient and widespread custom 
of people adding a stone to a cairn as they passed by, 1 * reported also of 
the Masai by Hollis ” 

Prom all this, we may surmise that a civilization which flourished 
in the Horn of Africa at some time during the first seven hundred 
years aj>, was destroyed by Islam, that its makers retreated southwards 
through Kenya (where Islam never penetrated), and that it finally 
came to an end somewhere about the 14th—15th century, possibly 
earlier. That it was of H ami tic rather than Bantu origin seems to be 
an unescapable conclusion. Such at any rate is the view E take of it, 
And it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Azanians had a hand 
in Enc establishment of the ports which existed from an early period on 
the east coast, such as Adule,» the modern Zeila, called Audal by the 
Somali ; Aromatophora, or the ‘ Spice-market ’**, called Portus 
Mossy Situs by Pliny, 1 to which cinnamon is brought *•*; and Rhapta, 14 
probably Pangam, south of Tanga ; though as to the origin of these 

E arts we are very much in the dark. In Pliny’s day, the interior of 
ast Africa was truly a terra incognita, and the ancient knowledge of it 
may be gauged by Pliny’s words : ‘ it is said that in the parts interior 
from the east coast there are people whose whole face is fiat, without 
a nose ; and that some have no upper lip, others no tongue. Wc hear 
also of people who have no nostril nor any opening in the face beyond 
a single hole through which they breathe, and through which they 
drink by means of an oaten straw, the grain of which, growing wild, 
they eat. Some tribes use nods and gestures instead of speeui, and 
before the time of Ptolemy Lathyrus King of Egypt were ignorant of 
the use of fire '. :i Pliny, it is true, names the * Ploughmen Aethiopians * 


11 F{r *t Foot!ftps. 11 , 115 , 11 ibid ., t, iy>, 

w Sti A, C. Hollis, The Mumi, p. 306. 
n Polony, nr, 7. 'AftrfA* 

Ptolemy, iv, 7 A/>r.ij!uirftA"<>u, ffirnpiov. Near Cuardafoi, 

0 Pliny, ila„ vi, 34„ 

rr ’ 7 ;. ^ ^f’Tf whidl in Greek mMnA ' the Stitched ihings \ and 
may refer hj the u*e of inflated skins for sailinR upon ‘ mch a use in the Arabian Eidf is. 
bath ancient and modem. ° 

** Flifty, N,H., VI, 35. 
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near Adule, 1 * who possibly represent the plough-using Gala ; and 
Ptolemy calls the people near Khapta the 1 Rhapsian Aethioplans ’,** 
who cannot now be identified. 
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The Age of the British Flint Mines 

by Grahame Clark and Stuart Piccorr 

T HERE were two main sources of supply of flint available to early 
man,—superficial deposits whether in the form of river gravels, 
sea or late beaches, or nodules incorporated in surface stub, and 
deposits beneath the surface of the ground for which it was necessary 
to mine or quarry. While it is generally true to say that mined flint 
was of superior quality and more easily worked than the superficial 
variety it must not be forgotten that the magnificent honey-coloured 
flint of Grand Pressigny, which in the dawn of the first age of metal was 
traded to Switzerland, North France, Brittany, Belgium and even 
Wessex, 1 occurs naturally in the form of surface nodules. In passing 
it may be observed that the so-called livres de heurre, the most typical 

E roduct of these Chalcolithic workshops, arc technically no more nor 
ss than elongated tortoise-cores from which were struck long flakes 
with faceted butts. 1 In view of the play that has been made with 
the presence of * * Mousterian * technique in our British mines this is 
not without its significance. 

The distribution of flint mines in Europe* is indicated on the map 
(fig. i). Their control by cretaceous formations is fairly evident as 

1 In the Blackmon- collection at Salisbury there is 3 fine narrow flake, sis inches 
in length and of the unmistakable honey-coloured flint of Grand Pressigny, It Iras a 
shallow triangular section. showing two primary flake-scars with a central ridge of 
intersection opposite the flat bulbar surface. The butt is faceted. On either side of 
the pointed end there is secondary flaking from both edges but in each case on the upper 
face only. Near the butt-end there is a notch on one edge. Roth the nature of the raw 
material and the technique of working betoken a product of the workshop of Grand 
Pressigny. This object, which is hitherto unpublished, is labelled as coming from 

* Furlong Farm, West Grimstead a site to the southeast of Salisbury. 
l M, C. Burkin. Prehiitory, p. 68, 

•Only well anthem Scaled flint mines have been included in the map. Thus, *0 
far « England is concerned, we have made various omissions, chief of which arc the 
primitive pits at Maumbflry .sometimes classed as flint mines These pits arc admittedly 
baffling, wit the flint mine explanation seems to us definitely wrung : the base of 

pit 1, which is 30 feet deep, is described as 1 basin-shaped ' and an having a diameter 
of 1.5 feet by u feet. The improbability that anyone would sink a shaft 30 feci to 
estract less than two square feet of flint does not require stressing. See Dvriet field 
Club, vuls, xxis-xsxi. Other Hint mines are suspected at High Wycombe {Muitvm* 
Journal, 1902-3, ij, 156), and at three sites in Norfolk : Thicken ham, Eaton, (both in 
| Eihn - Soc lond ser. 2, vol. u, 432), and WWtlingham (William Ardcron, Royal 
Society, 1740, and information from H. H, Malls); in none of these cases, however, is 
the evidence sufficient to justify inclusion on the map, 
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is only to be expected, though the Chalcohthic mines at Monte Tabuto 
near Syracuse are in tertiary limestone. The cherty flint in this case 
was extracted by lateral galleries driven inti) the hillside, sometimes for 
a distance of 50 metres and excavated by hasalt axes. The Swedish 
mines near Mahno which endured from 'Neolithic to Early Iron Age 
times are interesting as they are driven into chalk, which geologically 
speaking is not in situ, but consists of huge glacial rafts. We have no 
space here to discuss the affinities of the English mines with those in 
trance, Belgium and Holland, though this is brought out to some extent 
by a consideration of the antler and bone mining instruments found in 
the mines of these regions (fig. 2). Thus die typical antler pick (1) is 
found, among other places, at Grimes Graves, Cissbury, Harrow Hill, 
Blacknatch, Avcnnes, La Petitc-Garmne, Charnpignuiles, Spienncs 
and Qbourg, while the so-called ‘ rake 1 {2} occurs at Grimes Graves, 
Blackpatch, Harrow Hill, Champignolles and Sniennes, a two-piece 
example of which the prongs are here illustrated (4), also coming from 
this latter site. Other types include perforated axe-hammers (3) and 
hammers (11), antler crown hammers (7), wedges and levers of various 
types (y, o-to), scapulae used as shovels (6), and a remarkable two- 
piece pick (12). 

Outside- Europe flint mines occur in North Africa and the United 
States. The methods employed in extracting the flint from die mines 
and quarries of 1 Flint-Ridge \ Ohio, provide a striking example of 
determination overcoming natural difficulties.* When the flint was 
reached through the overlying soil it consisted of a seam four or five 
feet thick resting in or on limestone. This was gradually cut through 
by the continued application of fire and cold water until the underlying 
limestone was reached ; the exposed faces of the flint seam were then 
coated with clay for protection, and the underlying limestone burnt 
away without damaging the flint. The flint was then easily removed by 
the use of quartz or granite boulders of from 20 to 150 lbs. The raw- 
material was traded as far as New York, Illinois, and eastern Virginia, 

The mining skill displayed by the European flint-miners was often 
quite considerable. Having discovered a suitable seam of flint probably 
by means of an outcrop die miners sent their shafts ruthlessly through 
seams of inferior material to the proper level. Often, as at Spieimcs 
(flg* 3)' where they had to pass through recent, quaternary and tertiary 
deposits of a total depth in some cases of over thirty feet before the chalfc 


1 W. Kl Moichtnd, Ptbtiihv* Mutt in Oftia, el)i|i. rv. 
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was reached, a great deal of ' dead work 1 had to be put in before the 
flint was obtained- In such cases extensive galleries radiating from the 
base of the shaft were often made when local conditions permitted. 
A good view of such a gallery showing the chalk roof-supports is given 
by the plate, p. 176, When, however, the flint scam came nearer to the 
surface it was obtained by sinking shallow open pits without galleries. 

There has been much controversy, especially in this country', over 
the age of the flint mines, and their cultural connexions. In discussing 
these questions we shall he compelled owing to lack of space to confine 
ourselves to the British mines. The view that the flint mining industry 
as a whole was of Palaeolithic date has little support today, and need not 
be considered here. It should, however, be remembered that when 
the hypothesis was formulated little was known of our Neolithic cultures, 
and it is indeed in the light of the new evidence gained from the 



Ft; ST1EHNBS SSLCTtOK lufft* Cite* l, fillin it 1 t h 


excavation of the Neolithic camps and from the correlation of Neolithic 
pottery-finds that we are able to re-examine the problem. Apart from 
the inherent unsound ness of comparing selected specimens from the 
debris of a mining and factory industry with the finished pieces of 
earlier times, there were always certain fully recognized difficulties 
to the acceptance of the theory'. Not least important of these were the 
unequivocally late character of the faunal 1 and in oil us can remains,* 
and the discovery by Canon Greenwell some four feet inside the gallery 
of a shaft at Grimes Graves of a ground basalt axe (fig. 4) signs of the 
use of which had been noted on the chalk walls. 4 * * 7 It is, however, our 


4 Whereas no single ipedes of exclusively Pleistocene age wus obtained from Grimes 

Graves, duiing the 1914 ev-ovations such a recent spede& us the sheep was identified by 
Dr Andrew^ FM, Rfport on txcavalhm at Gnmrt Graves > 1 9 ] 4 h pp L 218-9. 

s In their report an the molhtsca found at Grimes Graves during the 1914 excava¬ 
tions Messrs Kennirtj and Woodward drily remark, p, : 1 It bins been suggested 
ihiil these excavations are of M Cave Age/' 1 late Pleistocene, but the amc fcuth of 
iliat period arc well-known, and are all absent*. 

7 W. Green well P J Elhrt, Soc. of FjmJun, scr, voL u h 420; also A, L, ArmatJtcng, 

y , 99* 
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intention to pass these by and see what we can learn by applying our 
new knowledge of Neolithic cultures to the archaeological materia! 
from the English mines, 

A type of carved chalk object, the so-called chalk cup or lamp, 
has frequently been found in English flint mines, Greenwell obtaining 
four from his shaft at Grimes Graves* (for one of these fig, 5, no, 3) ; 
another was obtained from pit t of the 1914 excavations at Grimes 
Graves 1 (4), and earlier Tindall had found one at Ctssbury’ * (1), It is of 
great interest that the Neolithic camps and they alone have yielded 
precisely similar objects, tliree examples coming from the Neolithic 
occupation layer at the Trundle” (2, 5 and 7), one from Whitehawk 
Camp 11 (6) and two fragmentary examples from Windmill Hill (one, 
no. 126151, from cutting 1 c, layer 3 at 2 5': the other from the same 
cutting in layer i at o-i\) to which we make reference by courtesy of 
Mr Alexander Keifler, Fit*A* The use of these objects is disputed, but 
their value as links between the galleried flint mines and the Neolithic 
camps cannot well be denied, 

Of great value for dating purposes is the pottery yielded by the 
flint mines and this will be described in detail from each site * 

1. CrssBURy.—At a depth of 13 feet in the large pit Col. A. 
Lane-Fox discovered a few sherds of pottery ; tliree are in the Pitt- 
Kiverii Museum at Oxford, one in the British Museum. Of these tour 
sherds three are small fragments ol coarse ware, reddish bufT in colour 
and averaging 1 cm. thick, with large flint grits in the paste. There is 
nothing very characteristic about these, but they compare well in texture 
with Neolithic pottery of the Windmill Hill class from the Trundle 
and elsewhere. 

The remaining fragment” however is of first-class importance, and 
constitutes nearly one quarter of the upper part of a small bowl of a well 
known Windmill Hill type. As the restored drawing (fig, 6) shows, 
it is a wide-mouthed vessel 8| inches (2t .5 ems,) in diameter at the ran, 
which ts slightly moulded, and the everted neck joins the lower part 
with 3 marked shoulder 2 inches (5.5 cms.) below the rim. The walls 


I W, GftcnwcU, op. rit, p, 430, and pt. )ura. Eg. = 

* K. A. Smith, Report, Excavotiont at Gri/na Gravti, 1914, p. an, and Eg. Si. 

10 R. A, Smith, Arrhaeoiogia, umt, izr.and fig, 17, 

II li. C. Convert. Susie* A.S.C lxx, pF. xvi, nos. 176.-7 ; Lxxii, p], xm, no, 17, 

11 R. P. R. Williamson, Sutttx AJi.C, mu. pi. svi, no. 1. 

** At 0,furi - A ts inadequately illustrated in JJiJt J. voL v, p|. jcyui, Eg. S. 
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are thin and the ware very fine and hard with frequent small Him grits. 
The interior is black, the exterior pate brown, and noth surfaces are well 
smoothed—in fact almost burnished. 

The pot js an excellent example of a form of Windmill Hill ware— 
form G—which has a wide distribution in Britain and seems to belong 
to the second (a 2> phase of the culture. Close parallels to both form 
and texture can be cited locally from Whitchawk Camp, Brighton, 1 * 
and the type is well-known in northern England, being represented for 



--- * 

- -_1 _ 


*—-- L - *_i_i 

INCHE* 

Fif. t 60WL OF WINDMILL HILL WAHI- r CJSSBURY FLINT MIXES 

| J-'jJT /it . r J .IflUStath.. I&tjlartfl 

instance by the famous bowls from the Hanging Grimston long barrow, 
East Riding of Yorks . 11 The general type, although with less marked 
tan nation, occurs in the Michelaburg Neolithic culture of the continent, 
which appears to be parental nr at all events closely allied to our 
Windmill Hill complex. 1 * 

14 ■S&irtJt A S.C> Ucxi, p. sjff. no*. ao, ai, 33, 30. 

“ J* ft. Mortimer, Forty Years* Rrstarehes, pp. 103-5; und S. PjjggOtt. Anh. J. 
Lxxxviu, 99 . 

** Sec r-f. bowls from Spirants, V, G, Childc, Arch, J. umtu, pl„ t. opp. p. 46, 
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2 , Grimes Graves, —The interpretation of the numerous sherds 
found in the 1913 excavations of pits 1 and 2 is not easy. The twenty 
groups of pottery in the British Museum can however be divided into 
two classes on the criterion of paste and texture alone. The first 
(class 1) comprises sherds of good, hard, well-hakcd wares, either 

f ;reyish or pinkish-brown in colour with little flint grit. The second 
class it) consists of fragments of soft, poorly baked chocolate brown 
ware, with fairly plentiful grit. Of these two classes of ware, class I 
occurs in txjth pits and is represented by seven groups ; class tt occurs 
only in pit 2 , where it predominates (13 groups). 

Turning now to questions of forms, the rim types of class 1 are 
exclusively simple and slightly inhent, and in one instance (pit 1, 27 
ieet deep), a large sherd remains which shows the original form of a 
small vessel, 5$ inches (14.5 cms.) diameter at the mouth and probably 
round based (fig. 7a). h ragments of flat bases of thin ware of class 1 
occur however in both pits (fig. 7c). No decoration occurs on any 
class t sherds. 

Of the class n ' chocolate ' ware, the sherds are generally speaking 
much more fragmentary than those of class I, but one fragment survives 
of an in bent rim simifar to class j forms (pit 2 , gallery 7). But the 
most remarkable vessel in this class is the shallow' saucer, possibly a 
lamp, 61 inches (16,5 cms.) diameter, represented by fragments from 
pit 2, gallery 7 (fig. 7b), and decorated on the top of the rim and below 
with impressed cord ornament. Some small and very disintegrated 
1 crumbs ' may represent a second vessel with cord decoration only on 
the top of the rim (pit 2 , layer 5), Another sherd {pit 2, gallery 5) 
shows the side of a pot just above its junction with a flat base. 

These two pottery types imply a mixture of cultures. Both texture 
and form indicate that our class 1 belongs to the Windmill Hill group 
of Neolithic pottery, but the occurrence of cord decoration on class n 
places it in another category, as such ornament is completely unknown in 
Windmill Hill ware and suggests the group of British Neolithic pottery 
in which cord ornament is common—Peterborough ware. The West 
Kennet Long barrow has, indeed, furnished an almost exact parallel to 
the cord-ornamented saucer.' T 

So far we have confined our attention to the gall cried flint mines 
without considering any possibly earlier phase of mining. Whereas 


17 Mrs Cmmington, Pottery frtm tk? £mg at Wat Kmntt. pi. 1, no. + 
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the hypothesis that the whole mining industry was of Palaeolithic age 
is now generally abandoned, the theory elaborated from researches at 
Grimes Graves that the industry continued from Palaeolithic into later 
times, passing through a number of phases, still has some adherents. 
The three main phases of mining which are alleged to have succeeded 
one another at Grimes Graves are connected with three types of mine ; 

(1) Primitive or bell-shaped pits, e.g. t pits 3 and 4, 1 * 

(2) IrrmtMEDiATE or * masked * pits with coves at base, e.g, t pits 

£- 12 .** 

(3) Galleried pits, e.g. f pits t and 2.* 0 

An additional phase has to be pre-supposed to account for certain 
chipping floors, notably floor 85c, which is alleged to be earlier than any 
of the mining phases at present recognized, 11 



Fs a SUM OJ* l'kTl4KMSHtn:<iH WAEtt HOlVl, PHUy PIT II. GfcJUES CRAVES 


The Gail cried Pits we have already shown to be of Neolithic date, 
and we shall now show from the evidence published by their discoverer 
that each of the * earlier 1 phases belong in reality to substantially the 
same period. 

Thus: 

(i) From a floor resting immediately on (he 'chalk filling of the 
shaft of a typical Intermediate Pit (no, 12), a considerable 
amount of typical Peterborough ware with oora and ‘ bird-bone ’ 
ornament has recently been excavated. We illustrate (fig. 8), 
a restored drawing from the sherd already published bv its 
discoverer. 1 * It is a rim fragment of a bowl decorated with 
whipped and twisted cord impressions. 

l * A. L, Arms iron a, PJPJiJSJi. IV. p. 113, and p, 1S2 ; v, p, 101. 

"Ibid. V, p. 103 ; ntp, 57. 

* q Ibid, v, p. *23. See also Report an Excavation* at Crimes Grave* , 1914. 

11 Ibid . tit, p. 552. ** Ibid, Vlt, pi. LV, fig. 3 . 
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(ii) From a depth of eleven feet in the filling of a typical Primitive 
Pit we can show the fine chalk cup or lamp illustrated by 
fig. q,* 1 As mentioned earlier this type has been found 
frequently in galleried flint mines, in Neolithic camps, and 
nowhere else. 

We have shown that all three mining ’ phases ' represented by the 
different types of pit at Grimes Graves appear on the evidence of 
associated finds to fee of Neolithic age. There are, however, certain 
clipping floors which have been claimed as earlier than any of the 
mining pits as yet found. Of these the most famous, owing to the 



pic. >. citAtaeoPOR lamp from prr rv, chimes graves i :*n« Axuurr^i 


engraving which it yielded and also to its stratigraphy, is floor 85. 
From 85c, the lowest of three floors, 4 each sealed and separated by 
stenle layers of humus and closely compacted chalk rubble , 14 several 
fragments of pottery forming portions of the base and side of a vase 1 
were obtained. 4 * In die original report published in 1921 the discoverer 
told us that this pottery was 1 identical with that discovered in the pits 
excavated in 1914 V* With the emergence of the theory of mining 
phases extending from Palaeolithic to Neolithic times, however, this 
pottery faded into oblivion, until its evidential significance was pointed 
out by one of the present writers. 17 For the purpose of this paper we 
have re-examined the pottery, which consists oi three small uikIgco rated 

** Ibid, IV, (1. 123, and fig. 6. ** Ibid. Ill, p, J4B. 11 Ibid, in, p, 441 . 

*• Ibid, ill, p. 441. 11 J. G. D. Clark, Mesolithic Age in Britain, p. ■ 12, 
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fragments, but ivc feel unable to commit ourselves either as to its age or 
its affinitiesI he sherds certainly do not resemble in texture or any 
other respect those from pits i and 2. Apart from this somewhat 
unsatisfactory pottery, floor 85c yielded the best of the engravings or 
drawings on flmt-cnist and a number of flint implements. The browsing 
animal depicted has been regarded by L’abte Breuil as a red deer*' 
while Burkitt and Kendrick have compared the technique of its execution 
with the Arctic art style.** On the other hand efforts have been made to 
compare it with the cave art, in which case the beast is identified as an 
elk. As to the affinities of the associated flints it is interesting that 
whereas in 1931“ their discoverer stated that 'the style of work and type 
of implement is distinctly Mousterian in character', by 1022** it had 
become distinctly Palaeolithic __* 


. • ** womo oe possible to correlate this 

progressive rejuvenation with a dawning realization on the part of the 
discoverer of the glaring anachronism involved in the association of 
naturalistic art, of typologically quite an advanced character, with flints 
of recognized Mousterian types *! For our own part we are prepared 
to keep an open mind on the subject of a possibly earlier phase of mining 
at Gnines Graves,*" but e vidence of thus quality does not convince us 

rh -“TE* +*** 4W rt> suffioeni 10 date them conclusively. though Mr 

Chr^t. phtr lily, kes, t sji., says they might quite well be fbUttvtfc. If this h so they 
must clearly be intrusive—in spite of the ‘ sealed ‘ character of the deposit > 

A - L - Armstrong. PJ>_S£A, ni. p. +40. 

”i 1 *^* Bwrkitt, OnrZarfy Ancestors, p„ 174 : T. D. Kendrick. The Axe Age, p. 1 6s. 
m A- L Amutmng, P -PjSJSA. m, pp, 439-40. 

M MM- p- 43^- ' The Style nf work and type of implement is dislinttly Momtetian 

in dwrictcr, large UvaUou flakes and fbkc implements of Nurthfleet type predominating’. 

iM.p, 557 I he general factcs of the implements is distinctly Palaeolithic 
Mousten jii in tradition, but favouring a position dmut that 0/ Abri Audi* jy b — It 

SiJ^S T r i t, A \ d ’ shwwi a ,raflsitiorl fr ° m hir Moufltertm to Eariy 

it *Vw L ‘ P.P££A, V. pp. 99-100. * The presence on the lowest 

d " WUlES ° f aJ!imaU ' “ finished artifact of Upper 

r “ One of u» has drawn attention to the Campigntan traits to be seen in the flings 
or the mining induames (Ihe Mesolithic Age in Britain, pp. 113*14). But this mav 

iSEt-r *£"&**** than the well-known occurrence of 

Middle Palaeolithic forms. In any case we Have nn convincing evidence that mv of 
our English mines were exploited before Windmill Hill times. any oi 
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It might be observed that the floor yielded no exclusively Pleistocene 
fauna, 1 * while there is no detailed record of molluscs, such as proved so 
damning in the 1914 Report. 

The evidence for a sequence from Palaeolithic to Neolithic in the 
Grimes Graves mining has been shown to be valueless on its own 



F|». jo. TOP-STONE OF &AODL5 QUERN, 5T0XJ1 DOWN uiH-f 

Ifurumr 


ground. If wc test out the pit-typology elsewhere we find it equally 
at fault. Thus according to definition there is no doubt that the Easton 
Down pits, 11 showing merely a belling at the base and no galleries 


11 Only bone and red deer were obtained. Sn Pj t S£.A, n, 557. 
1T Dr J. F. S. Stone, Wilu. .4 Jit, jelv* p. 
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should be considered as ' primitive \ Here three small abraded frag¬ 
ments of pottery identical with the Windmill Hill type sherds from the 
adjoining settlement were obtained from the shelly layer of pit 47.” 
in passing we may mention for the benefit of the typologist that a flint 
described by Reid Muir as * combining the attributes of a rostro- 
cannate and of an early hand-axe \’* was nevertheless obtained from 
floor 7 which overlay the shelly layer of pit 47. Or again the Stoke 
Down mines, none of which showed galleries, but which showed either 
coves at the base or no enlargement whatever and might in many cases 
have passed for pits of 1 intermediate * type, yielded at seven feet in the 
undisturbed filling of pit a the top-stone of a greensand saddle quern* 9 

Fhe plain fact is that the different forms of pit reflect different 
conditions at least as much as differences in time. In any case we have 
shown that if there is a sequence at Grimes Graves it seems to have 
taken place in one cultural period. In flint mining, as in any other, two 
factors are predominant—safety in working and economy in the extrac¬ 
tion of the raw material. The importance of the first is brought home 
to 11s by the fate of the wretched miner of Obourg whose skeleton was 
found crushed with an antler pick still grasped in the hand. 41 The chalk 
at this site was full of fissures and was weakened by the inclusion of 
sand pockets, and the workings were almost entirely of an open character 
for this reason. One of the few pieces of gallery-making seen at the 
site and designed to link up two open workings resulted in the fatality 
above mentioned. Geological reasons were also responsible for the 
primitive form of the pits at the French mines at La Petite-Garerme 
and Les Martins, It is interesting that at the former site workmen 
med to extract flint for road-metal m 1895 by means of galleries ; the 
advanced method which they employed did not prevent them being 
killed by a fall. The excavator of the Easton Down shafts, which 
as the reader will remember were of 1 primitive ’ character, is of 
opinion that the condition of the chalk inhibited the driving of galleries.** 

*' A<ivancc information from Dr Stone, See forthcoming With. AM. 

** Lcttw ff0m Rc,J t» J.G.D.C.; this will be quoted at length in Dr Stone's 

paper. 

40 Major Wade, rv fc 84-6, and fig. i. 

Report on Exetwaiiojis &t Gritttn Gr&ve j* 1^14 24. 

** Favraud* Rev. anthropologujut r txj, ijo. 

u DrJ. F, Si Stocc, Wdto. 4 XLV ff 354^ 
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But this factor of safety is not alone sufficient to explain the non-galleried 
workings. It may first of all be observed that tliese workings are 
notably shallow; both at Easton Down, Stoke Down and at Grimes 
Graves along the slope of the valley to the north and west of the main 
mining area the coveted flint is to he found at a depth of no more than 
three or four metres. Now it should be clear that in such circumstances 
the driving of galleries would be less economic than the sinking of new 
shafts ; only in cases where a considerable amount of * dead work ’ 
was necessitated by the depth of the floors tone would extensive galleries 
become worth while. The famous Spienncs section illustrates this 
very dearly, galleried pits being sunk when the good flint was deep, 
and open pits where it was shallow. A feature of ungalleried shafts 
which should tic of interest to the field-worker is the almost entire 
absenoe of surface indications often shown by them. This feature has 
been regarded at Grimes Graves as a criterion of age, but it exists equally 
at Stoke Down, the surface of which mine-field was described by its 
excavator as being ‘ as smooth as many croquet grounds V* The 
connexion between marked surface indications and extensive under¬ 
ground workings, no less than the relative absence thereof in both cases, 
appears to be more a matter of common sense than of chronological 
significance. 

In conclusion we may say that in our view alt the evidence points 
to a Neolithic date for the main flint-mining activity in Britain , 4J> no 
earlier phase having been satisfactorily demonstrated. Its inception 
seems indeed to be linked with the Windmill Hill culture, and perhaps 
the most interesting point clearly brought out by the pottery from 
Unities Graves is the fusion of cultures—Windmill Hill and' Peter¬ 
borough -which we associate with the fact that the flint mines supplied 
a common need and were probably centres of trade. At Easton Down 
a similar mixture is being demonstrated in the large settlement which 
surrounds the mining area, with the additional fact that here the Beaker 
people, attracted as they were all over Europe to scenes of exploitation, 
settled on the site of the flint mines. 


** Major Watlc, P-P,$.Esl, iv, S3-4. 
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evidence thus obtained front Whiteluwk C.itnn is in , 1 C , } e 
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The Guilloche 

by Allen W. Seaby 

frfl/ffjpr of Art t Rruiimg (inicftrity 

A NY child provided with his first pair of compasses essays a row of 
/A tangential circles: if he adds a second row touching the first and 
maybe a third row, he lias constructed the geometric basis of the 
classical G u i 11 ochc .The term i s s o m climes used to cover not only circu - 
jar hands but crossing ones as well, and interlaced ornament generally. 

While the engravers of La Madeleine were working on their bones, 
and the women sewing skins together with their bone needles, in 
Egypt and Western Asia the decorative arts were being perfected. Fig. i 
is a sketch of a motive on the gold-foil covering of a flint knife from a 
grave of the pretlynastic period. In Elam this can be matched on a seal 
with a pair of lions,' sejant rampant regardant \ their tails intertwined 
{fig. 3). A non-rcprescntational treatment is seen on an early Sumerian 
votive plaque {fig. 3). Disregarding its symbolic content, the strictly 
geometric construction may tie noted. This ’ twist as a single row 
of circular bands is termed here, occurs in Cretan art of the 16th 
century B.c., and later, in Assyrian art. It may be surmised that, with 
other motives, as the rosette, lotus and palmetto (but not the fret), 
the twist was handed on to the Greeks from the East. It reached 
Scandinavia, where it is found on hanging bowls, and is seen inlaid 
in coral at the base of the Gaulish flagon in the British Museum. The 
lip of that vessel bears a very rare variety of the twist, an angular one. 

The true guilloche, of more than one row of circles, appears early 
in Greek art. Among many examples of the single twist painted on the 
Rhodian pots, one comes upon an occasional example of a double 
row (fig. 4). In the triple-row form it occurs on the handles of proto- 
Corinthian vases (fig. 5), on the Daphnae ware and on early Etruscan 
sarcophagi. Search among archaic Greek buildings might discover it 
as carved or painted ornament. It does not appear, however, on any 
fragment of the earlier temple at Ephesus on view in the British Museum . 
Examples, finely carved, occur on the bases and capitals of the col u mns 
of the Erechtheion (fig. 6), 

At this point it might be noted that in architectural manuals and 
other works aiming at a high standard of accuracy, drawings of the 
classical guilloche not seldom betray a strange misreading of the forms, 
die tangential circular bands being transformed by the copyist into a 
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straight-lined plait! As regards the Ercchtheiou guilloche, which has 
suffered much had illustration, scrutiny of the originals in the British 
Museum show’s how the error may have arisen, for the weathering of 
the moulding has caused the curved bands, at a first glance, to appear 
straight ; but if those parts less exposed are examined, it becomes clear 
that the bands were originally circular. The excuse cannot be made for 
errors in copies of painted ornament, and a triple-row guilloche of 
tangential circular hands on a proto-Corinthian pot, figured as a straight- 
lined plait in a journal devoted to Greek archaeology, has misled at 
least one writer on plaited design. There are two sources of error 
besides that mentioned above ; (i) the misreading of the original by a 
copyist unversed in the archaeology of the subject, and (3) irregularity 
of form in the original, caused by the old-time craftsman’s haste or 
lack of skill. On Greek pots, for instance, where the painter has, 
perforce, to work freehand, the circular bands of his guilloche tend to 
faff short of geometrical accuracy* The guilloche in figure 4 
suggests a straight-lined plait, yet the painter was evidently familiar 
with the correct form although incompetent to reproduce it* Again, 
a first glance at fig. 7 might cause one to rejoice at finding the duplex, 
emblem of good omen, appearing so early ; the motive is plainly a 
guilloche of four circles, but owing to bad drawing it is on the way to 
the duplex of later times (fig. 8). One is reminded of the fret border 
on Greek pots* Even on the finest the ‘ keys ' are executed in a slovenly 
maimer, being indeed difficult to draw with the brush. All this should 
lead to caution in accepting statements that plaited and knotted ornament 
appeared in quite early times, hacked up by drawings the original 
source of which it is difficult to check, judging by available examples, 
the writer ventures to affirm that no straight-lined plaited ornament 
appeared in Europe say before A.D. 100. It may, of course, seem strange 
that the plait should be slow* in making its appearance among ornamental 
motives, for hair has doubtless been plaited since the days of the cave 
people. The fine bronze Zeus* (or Poseidon) recovered from the sea 
at Artemision in 1928, wears his long hair in a three-cord plait. How¬ 
ever, it is much easier to plait than to draw the result freehand. It 
might be noted that the three-cord plait can be drawn with curves 
only, but if the plait is of four or more cords, or if, instead of a border 
the whole space is plaited, straight lines are necessarily predominant. 
The circular guilloche, too, may have its rows repeated to cover a 


* Astiqgttt, 1930, tv, 412, and pine facing 409. 
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surface, as on some small plates of metal from Sparta, dated to the late 
7th century b.c. 

The appearance of the plait, as distinct from the guilloche, on 
Roman mosaics, coincided with some decay of classical tradition. 
The craftsmen among the hordes of Dacian and other slaves set to work 
on the pavements, cast a barbaric eye on the guilloche borders they were 
ordered to reproduce and in their fingers the circular bands changed 
into straight-lined plaits (fig, 9). This need not he considered as 
necessarily degeneration. To craftsmen used to basketry, plaiting of 
leather or rush mats, die change from curve to straight line may have 
been instinctive. The arrival of the plait is. however, only the first 
stage of the metamorphosis of the guilloche. When and where the 
' breaks ’ in the plait, which produced such delightful meanderings in 
illuminated manuscripts, silver work and stone carving, were first 
introduced is hard to settle. While Roman pavements were still being 
bid down, in Egypt the Christianized natives were producing designs 
which, at first sight, seem to solve the problem. The tapestry stuffs 
found in the tombs of Akinin are patterned with tangential curves, 
obviously variations of the guilloche theme, but so ingeniously varied 
and the strap so consistently disposed ‘ over and under 1 that the work 
seems 10 point directly to the interlaced ornament of the * dark ages * 
(fig. 10). However, there is a gap of several hundred years between 
them, and when the latter style appears it resembles much more closely 
the mosaic border plait. 

Early Byzantine ornament made use of the guilloche, rather on 
Akinin lines, consisting in circular bands running tangentially with 
other straight and curved ones, an arrangement curiously like Eliza¬ 
bethan strapwork many hundreds of years later. There are panels of 
such ornament let into the walls of the tiny Metropolitan or cathedra] 
of Athens, as if they had come from a stilt older building. Sometimes 
the Byzantine treatment of ihe guilloche produced crosses composed 
ot large and small circles. There is an example of this in Antiquity 
voi. vi pi. vt (p. 388). The writers of the article in which it occurs 

5 *f the loo P e « motive (meaning the guilloche), being 1 suggestive 
of Celtic ornament \ but, as has often been pointed out, ' looped ' 
or interlaced work is not the characteristic feature of Celtic art which 
originated ( i thousand years earlier than the Teutonic interlace. The 
later, Christian Celtic designers absorbed the plaits and other motives 
rifting through Europe, and they possessed a command of geometrical 
planning, never-fading ingenuity in making * breaks 1 and impeccable 
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accuracy, that made possible the impressive pages of ornament in the 
Durham Book, and the intricate elegance of the 1 Tara 1 brooch. 

This inquiry commenced with the intertwining of snakes and 
lions’ tails. During the ' dark ages ’, alongside the pure interlaced 
ornament and occupying as much or more of the designers' energies, 
again appeared the interlacing of animal forms, although in a free rather 
tlian formal way. To find the origin of the animal in question one must 
search backwards through Visi-Gothic, Roman, Greek, Scythian, to 
arrive at ancient Asian art for the motive common to all—the lion. In 
the hands of the smiths of the Teutonic migrations, the lion motive lost 
its realism, even its body becoming a mere assemblage of writhing 
limbs and gaping jaws, forms equally useful in filling a space or making 
up a border. During the ytli century' this disintegrated creature pulled 
itself together, the motive becoming a whole beast again, but a grotesque 
and impossible one—its head, limbs and tail twisted all ways, although 
the intertwining of its members was as consistent as the strands of tne 
regular plait. We see this style at its most intricate in the Book of 
Kells and other illumination of the period. However, the most 
redoubtable school of animal interlacing was the Scandinavian. When 
the intertwined beast was abandoned by the rest of Europe for Christian 
emblems as vine scrolls and trees of life, in Scandinavia, still pagan, it 
was continued, and developed in complexity, until the animal almost 
disappeared in wayward interfacings. This, the Vendel style, was 
unknown to the rest of Europe, Some time before a.d. Boo, another 
style appeared alongside the Vend el. It w’as strangely different in 
character, for instead of flat relief, the forms were deeply cut (fig. n). 
In this * gripping-beast * style, the spaces, whether metal or wood, are 
continuously covered with gripping claws and strange mask-like faces, 
but the design is all the same under geometric control. It is not 
necessary to enter into the story of the figured silks, in which Sasanian, 
By’/amine and Chinese art are curiously involved (fig. 12). Specimens 
of Byzantine brocades, their fields partitioned by guillochcs (fig. 13), 
the compartments filled with Hon and other motives, must have reached 
the north and afforded a new stimulus to the carvers of the Vendel style. 
On the carved pole from the Oseberg ship, dated about A.D. Boo, the 
matte of forms is steadied by the guilloche in repetition, its last 
appearance in European art until the Renaissance. 

Several of the illustration*, in this article are from the author's boob an 
Greek and Human An and we are obliged to Messrs B.T. Rau ford far lending 
same of their blocks for this purpose. —E ditor. 


Dolmens of North Caucasia 

by A. M. Tallgrex 

Professor of Archaeology i University of Helsingfors 

T EIIl. Caucasus is by no means a homogeneous region. It consists 
of a very high mountain-chain, the main parts of which reach to 
a height of over 5000 metres, with others of tooo-1600 metres. 
Forming an isthmus between two seas, the Asiatic Caspian and the 
Mediterranean Black Sea, it is open to both eastern and western 
influence. There is no distinct boundary between its northern part 
and the endless Eurasiatic grasslands, and in the south it is connected 
with the Armenian and Anatolian highlands. South of the mountain- 
cham the Caucasus has a Mediterranean climate : vines rice and 
tea are cultivated and it is rich in metals. North of the mountain- 
rangt also the soil is very fertile, especially in the valley of the Kuban 
river, 1 licit, in the northeast corner of the Euxmc s prehistoric culture 
nourished very early and reached a high level. 1 I shall here give an 
outline sketch of its character, and especially of the so-called Kuban 
culture of the EarlyBronze Age, which takes'its name from the Kuban 
nver. This river flows into the Black Sea, but its upper course lies 
m the high mountains not far from the Elbruz. It has many tributaries, 
especially on the left, the Caucasian, side. Among these the Laba, 
the Belaya and the Abm may be mentioned. 

In this part of the Caucasus monumental stone tombs or burial- 
chambers—the so-called dolmens—are met with in considerable 
numbers (about 1500). They have long been known in scientific 
literature and both Russian and foreign investigators who have dealt 
with Caucasian archaeology have given descriptions of them, but these 
are far from complete. Among the best known west-Eurupean works 
may he mentioned Chan tre s Recherches Anthropologispics, Of Russian 
literature on the subject I may mention only the valuable series Materials 
concerning Caucasian Archaeology the 9th volume of which 

deals with the dolmens, but is ch iefly of a topographical character. 

, ’ G.M.I. &JSLOVUCV, 1 L’Jge du cuivre dins k Caucaac septentrional'. Htvtu 
arekiologujuty 1920. r 
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Real investigations are lacking, and in synthetic studies of megaliths in 
genera] the Caucasian dolmens are mostly passed over with a bare 
mention. 1 

The area of the distribution of the dolmens is not targe (map, 
fig. i). It occupies the basin of the western tributaries of the Kuban 
river between Mount Elbrus and the Black Sea. On the northern 
slopes of the Caucasus it is limited to the mountain proper, south of die 
steppes. On the coast of the Black Sea there are about a hundred large, 
well constructed dolmens. Southwards dolmens are met with in the 
northern Abkhazia, as far as Sukhum Kale, where they are less frequent. 
Their centre lies on the Belaya and the Laba in the east: they decrease 
in number towards the west, but the best examples are situated there, 
on the Black Sea coast. 

The dolmens are stone cists ; the early ‘ chamber "do! mens * and 
' gallery-graves' arc not met wi th. These cists arc built of well-squared 
heavy stone slabs which are placed on their edges and fitted together 
with admirable precision (figs. 2, 6, 7), a gigantic slab forming the 
capstone. The plan is either quadrangular or trapezoidal (fig. z). 
The length of the monolithic wall is 2-3 m,, the inside height about 
1,5 t° 1,6 m. The side-walls and the capstone project somewhat 
beyond the front and a kind of open passage is ihus formed (cf. fig. z, 
4-5), In the front slab there generally occurs a circular (or oval, 
quadrangular) hole or opening like a window, 30-40 cm. in diameter. 
Tli is port-hole was often closed by a stone disc or by a mushroom - 
shaped plug (fig. 7). 

Dolmens of a somewhat different construction are also found, in 
which one or two walls are made of boulders or rough stone blocks, 
but with the exception of about 10, the main plan is uniform. The 
construction is, as a rule, remarkably good. The upper edges of the 
wall-slabs or uprights are sometimes rabbited or grooved to take the 
covering slab. Everything in the design goes to prove that these 
dolmens represent a highly developed cultural and architectural 
phenomenon. 

A small class of these dolmens may be mentioned separately. An 
immense mass of stone, shaped into a long quadrangular block was 
hollowed out to form a monolithic box, the lid being one with die sides, 
the only access to the interior being through a window (fig. 2: 1-2)! 

*A more detailed description of the Caucasian dolmens will he published in the 
9ih volume of the Ewam S<pt*nt*ionalii Antigua (= ESA ) in Helsinki-Hefsuigfbr*. 
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In other eases the lid is separate, the bottom and sides being cut out 
of one block, as in an ordinary sarcophagus (fig. 2: 3-4), The accuracy 
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with which the ordinary built-up dolmens are fitted together is so perfect 
that it is not always easy at first glance to detect any difference between 
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the cut-out dolmens and those made of five separate dressed slabs. The 
whole class of dolmens in the western Caucasus is constant and there 
was certainly no interval of time between the different types which occur. 
It is not a long evolution, only a difference in skill and accuracy, that 
is reflected in the various examples of these monuments. 

The dolmens often occur in groups of from 200 to 500, but of 
course there are also more isolated dolmens, Thev standi, as a rule, 
on a natural mound or in a burial kurgan, the wafls either partly or 
entirely sunk in the earth (fig. 2). Some are surrounded by a stone 
circle. As to their orientation, they are generally placed with the 
* window ’ towards the east. 

There are engraved ornaments* on the stone-slabs of about ten 
of the dolmens. These are situated on the shore of the Black Sea in 
the extreme western corner of the mountain chain. The designs occur 
either on the inner walls of the burial-chamber (in two cases) or on the 
prolonged walls of the open passage, or on the front-edge of the covering 
slab. Further, cup-sliaped hollows are sometimes met with on the 
capstone. The designs on the walls of the burial-chamber consist of an 
engraved zig-zag line along either the upper (fig. 3 ; 3) or the lower 
(fig. 3 : 2) bord era of the inner walls, forming a straight row, and of 
banging bunches of wavy lines (fig. 3:3), somewhat resembling carpets 
or a canopy with which they have been associated. Traces of red 
colouring matter occur. 

The designs in the passage of one of the dolmens (fig. 3 ; 1—2, 4) 
arc more complicated. There is a tine of triangles with hanging wave- 
lines, and above can be seen what may be a drawing of the sun. It is 
possible that the figures here are not merely ornamental in purpose but 
are intended to depict a landscape with high mountains and flowing rivers 
—the Abin and its affluents. I shall return to this point later. It 
may be remarked, that 00 die head of the stone-plug (from this same 
dolmen ?) is an engraved circle. 

Although there are about 1500 dolmens in Caucasia, only a part 
of them have yielded finds. Owing to their monumental form the 
dolmens have at different limes been despoiled of their contents. Many 
are partly filled with earth and stones but it is difficult to say whether 
this was 2 primary custom or whether it is due to later damage. 

As a rule the burials were made in a sitting posture (fig, 2 : 4), 
although cases of recumbent skeletons, some in a contracted position, 

1 A. Leshchenko, 1 Materials concerning the decorations on ihe Northwest Caucasian 
dolmens 1 . AntiiTttpofogiii, IV. 337ff. Kiev, 1930. (In the Ukraine language). 
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are frequent. Single burials are rare; three to four individuals buried 
in a dolmen seems to be the rule, and communal burial is also known. 
Not only human, but also animal bones are to be found, especially 
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those of domesticated animals, such as sheep and horses. Cattle¬ 
keeping was certainly quite common, and we are here dealing with a 
people who were nomad cattle-keepers. Potter)' and pot-sherds have 
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been found with the burials and those reproduced are decorated with 
geometrical patterns of the Early Bronze Age and are never painted. 
Bronze took, such as awls, chisels, gouges, daggers and rings are 
also present, Slone weapons are lacking. Only flint flakes, scrapers 
and arrow-heads serve as evidence to prove that this culture is not far 
removed from a period when stone prevailed, But, as shown by some 
remarkable and nch burial finds—as well in the Kuban as in Abkhazia— 
the culture of the Caucasian dolmens is a real Bronze Age culture. 
Metal was in common use for implements and took. 

The following particulars show the contents of some of the richest 
megaliths known, including one incompletely investigated dolmen in 
Eshery, near Sukhum Kale in Abkhazia, where there is a group of 
13 very large dolmens. 4 In one of these there were about 30-40 
interments, and another, not completely examined, had'at least four 
skeletons. Besides two bronze axes, a hook, and daggers, there 
were a polishing stone and pots 1 the latter were small and poorly 
ornamented. I am very much indebted to the Editor of Antiquity, 
who visited die museum of Sukhum Kale last summer and made a 
sketch of one of the pots, the only one existing in the museum. He has 
kindly placed his sketch at my disposal (fig. 4). 

The Tsarevskaya dolmens 1 have often been described in English 
publications and 1 can therefore pass them over briefly. There are 
two large burial-mounds containing many graves, and in each there was 
a stone dolmen, made with extreme accuracy, Each dolmen was 
divided into two compartments, separated by a quadrangular slab, 
furnished with an opening which was covered by a stone disc. Only 
the larger of the two compartments contained a skeleton, in a contracted 

E sition, covered with red ochre, as were the walk of the chambers, 
the smaller compartments were pottery and took. 

The rich contents of one of the Tsarevskaya dolmens is to be seen 
in fig. 9. In it were found ornaments, pins, bends and rings of gold 
and silver (fig, 9 : 1-2), as well as a quantity of bronze implements 
(fig, 9 : 3-6), chisels, gouges, axes, spearheads and daggers. There 
was also a large numljer of pots, mostly globular in shape (fig, 9 : 8), 
and decorated with geometric patterns. Flint arrow-heads and a 
polishing stone were the only stone implements (fig. 9 ; 7, j o). 

*M. Ivashchenko, ' Bcitrlge zur VorgtHchidue Abchaaicng \ ESA t vn, 1932 

*Och 6 t of the Imp. Arc&atotcginai Comnaxmni (* *=Qchdt) ifiyg, p. 33.fr, and pis 
j-vr V. Gordon Childe, Tht Dntvn ef Eumptan civilization, p. 140. 
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Most of the Caucasian dolmens are homogeneous in time and 
culture. They have counterparts in cultural remains known from 
harrows in the Kuban region, which, with the dolmen finds, constitute 
a cultural group of a distinct character, viz* the Kuban Early Bronze 
Age civilization, which is very rich in objects of oriental type. It is 
the earliest developed culture known in die Caucasus and I shall 
endeavour to determine its general features. 



Fm. *. FOT FROM TKK £5HERY POJtlH, NiAH hUKHLH KaJJi. AIUlIIAJ'JA i 


T he treasure-find of Staromyshastovskaya, which some peasants 
dug up by chance in 1897, consisted of a small silver bowl with a lid. 
in the bowl were about 2joo gold and silver beads and 400 carnclian 
and glass beads, probably belonging to collars and ear-rings, about 
80 gold rings, often joined to each other, and some other ornaments of 
precious metal. Among them there was a pendant in the form of a 
hon S head, a massive pierced silver figure of a goat, and a gold diadem, 
which had been ornamented with gold rosettes, but only one of them 
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remains, AU these objects and ornaments arc oriental in origin* with¬ 
out analogies in Europe outside the Kuban, 1 consider Elam or Asia 
Minor to do their country of origin. 

Close parallels to most of the ornaments of the S tarom yshastovskaya 
find are known from the famous Maykop barrow, opened in 1&97.* This 
kurgan was 10 m, in height and about 200 m. in circumference, and 
contained several tombs, and two shaft-graves. The larger of them, a 
pit 5,5 by 3 .75 m. in length and m. in depth was constructed of wood, 
divided into three compartments. The floor was paved with boulders. 
In the largest compartment there was a skeleton in a contracted position, 
evidently a prince or important man. in each of the smaller compart¬ 
ments there was a woman buried, the man's wife or servant. In the 
larger chamber were found, among other things, the four silver and gold 
posts which had supported a canopy, each with golden finials in the 
shape of a bull or lion, of the same kind as the goat of Staromyshastov- 
skava, the signification of which is thus elucidated. There were 135 
gold figures of lions and bulls, and rings of the same shape as those in 
Staromyshasto vskava, used as frontal ornaments of the canopy. A 
gold diadem with rosettes and thousands of gold, turquoise, cornelian 
and silver beads and rings were also found. Most interesting are the 
17 vessels of stone, gold and silver, or their alloys. Some of them are 
exactly like the bowl of Staromyshasto vskava. Two of the vessels 
arc decorated with engraved figures of mountains, streams, animals 
(fig. 5). The late Prof. Farmakovsky, a distinguished Russian archae¬ 
ologist, has interpreted these ornaments as representing a landscape or 
a map of the king's realm showing Caucasian mountain-tops. 1 The 
whole of this jewellery of Maykop must, no doubt, Ijc connected with the 
ancient Orient. I imagine that at tins time there was in Kuban an 
empire of nomad warriors, who had oriental craftsmen and artists in 
their service, and who were cat tie-keepers and perhaps agriculturists. 

In the principal Maykop barrow there were also tools and weapons 
of copper or bronze T axes, gouges, daggers, arrow-heads of flint, a 
polishing stone, a 1 boomerang ’ of stone and over a dozen day-pots, 
partly decorated with geometric patterns. 

It is a fact of great importance that exactly the same kind of tools 
and pottery were found in the two Tsarcvskaya dolmens. Though 
articles of gold and silver were found in these dolmens they did not 

* 0 (k 4 l. 1897,p.sff; RnsNm iev, op eit .note 1. 

’ Materials concerning Russian Archaeology 34 f’cxrograd, 1914. 
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contain so much as those at Maykop, At Maykop there was a burial- 
chamber of wood, of the same construction as the stone-houses in the 
Tsarevskaya kurgans, showing that both belong to one time and one 
culture. 

The main aspect of the culture now under discussion is Oriental. 
This applies to the metals and the objects made from them (%. 9) 
and to the emblems of royalty and divinity met with at Maykop (fig. 5). 



Fl= } figSIC* OK A VASE FftOtt XU'KOf Mite Flimsfcr.vwx; 


I may remark also that the forms of most of the copper-tools show a 
similar affinity to the Asiatic tools found in Syrian graves.* such as 
tongued spears, quadrangular chisels, long oval ‘ beads and pins with 
a bent head. Only the pottery in Kuban is different from that of Asia 
Minor. 


* Uvetpao! A,mah of Archaeology, vi, pis. 19.31, 24, 35 ; vn, pi. 22, Analogies 
^ f " jm t north a, Supplement la the Bull, of American JmtH.hr Perm* Art 

and f4rchatoiqgy f vol. IJ F 
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The Caucasian dolmens were formerly regarded as an offshoot of the 
latest group of western megaliths, i>. of the Sate Neolithic cists. I am 
of the opinion that as regards their origin in the Caucasus they are ail 
Asiatic and not European type. Stone graves — shaft-graves cut in 
the rock in the form of artificial caves—are common in the ancient 
East and in die Mediterranean. Close parallels even to the Caucasian 
cist-dolmens are known in western Sicily, in Transjordania and in 
India (fig. 2 : 6), The west-European analogies arc much ruder in 
shape and execution. 

Taking into consideration all the above facts I am convinced that 
the culture of the Kuban Early Bronze Age is primarily an oriental one, 
or at any rate orientalized to such a degree that Asiatic elements prevail. 
T think that here we have to do with the origins of one of the cultures 
known in Asia Minor in the second millennium B.c. 

In recent years students of early eastern civilizations have furnished 
us with new and important historical facts, which also partly concern the 
Caucasus. Prof. Hrozny, the distinguished Czech philologist, has 
published his investigations* and we Team from him that among the 
powerful peoples of Asia Minor mentioned in the deciphered Hittitc 
inscriptions of Boghazkeui there arc at least three that arrived in Asia 
from or via the Caucasus. The first of them, the Asianic Khatti, 
penetrated into Anatolia in the fourth millennium B.C. They possessed 
a culture which played a role in the later Indo-European Hittite empire. 
The second Caucasian immigration wave brought the Hum (the 
' Cassitcs') into cast Anatolia about 2000 B.c. They founded the 
Khaldish Urartu empire (not of course Chaldean) and in addition 
ruled over large parts of northern Syria, The third immigrants were 
the Mitanni, who conquered the Hum empire and formed the leading 
power in eastern Asia Minor about 1600 B.c. They formed an aristo¬ 
cratic element in the Hum-Mitanni empire and spoke an Indo-European 
language which was nearly allied to Sanskrit, and was perhaps identical 
with it. They worshipped the same gods as did the Aryans in India, 
vis. Vanina, India, Mitra. 

The evidence of antiquities alone enables the archaeologist to 
determine only cultural, and not ethnographical areas. But if furnished 
on the historical side with facts and dates, he is justified in trying to 
equate historical events with his cultural groups which he has estab¬ 
lished by means of his own material (and whose chronology is firmly 

*B.Hmzny, * Eliatoi ret; progres du dechiffremeni d» (extes*. Arckiv . Orientdbty 
1931, p. 37 Zff. 
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established). In this particular ease he has to determine whether 
there is in the Caucasus a civilization with which c.g., the name of the 
Hurri or the Mitanni peoples can he associated. I think there is. The 
culture of the west-Caucasian dolmens of the first period of the second 
millennium n.C. is this civilization. 

The Kuban culture is not a purely Oriental culture. It is related 
to the late Neolithic cultures of its northern periphery in Russia and 
Central Europe. This is especially true of the ornamented day pots, 
found in Maykop, Tsarevskaya and other Caucasian tombs. I know oi' 
no analogies to this pottery in Asia. Some of the bronze weapons are 
likewise without any counterpart in the ancient East, The pots have 
near relatives in Central Russia and in Germany among die local 
industries, vur., in the so-called Fatyanovo and Thuringian cultures. 19 
Those are Stone Age cultures, but do not belong to the latest local 
Stone Age groups of die corresponding countries. Thus a chronological 
dassification or, let us say, a cultural level, is obtained : on the one hand, 
the Kuban Early Bronze Age, on the odicr the Thuringian Neolithic 
pottery and the Mom- tattle-axes of the Fatyanovo period arc contem¬ 
porary. They coincide in time with the older megallthic passage- 
graves in Denmark and Great Britain, Their exact date is about 
3000 B.c. or somewhat later. The so-called dagger period—the latest 
Scandinavian Stone Age-—is later. The very end of the local Stone 
Age—the period of die stone cists—must, in any case in Scandinavia, 
be dated a few centuries later than the Early Bronze Age of the dolmens 
in the Kuban, 

I have ventured to express the opinion 11 that in the Kuban Early 
Bronze Age, migrations are reflected which brought Central European 
nomads to the Kuban region. There, in this fertile area, they may, i 
suppose, have adopted relatively early an eastern, civilization, in tht* 
same manner as Teutonic tribes did about zooo years later on the 
frontier of the Roman Empire, where they quickly became Romanized. 
My opinion is, of course, only a theory and cannot he stated with 
certainty. Different opinions * have been expressed. The question 
will be determined only when further excavations in the Caucasus and 
in Asia Minor have given us new information concerning the history 
of the industry, 

Fmtkt Mutant, 1944, p, iff, 1 Eumpaeus-AyripaS * in ESA, vm, 19.32. 

111 L’ 4 g« du cuivre dans la Ituisie centnde 1 . Suvmtn Muhmtmuifio yhdntykstn 
Aikakeaakirja, xxxzl Helsingfors, 1918. 
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The Hum are a Caucasian, not an I ndo-Europcan people. The 
Kuban culture now discussed is closely connected with Europe. The 
people who created it, are, 1 suggest, an Indo-European aristocracy. 
In this case I am inclined to think of the Mittani. the Indians among the 
local Hurrt people, who appear in Hither Asia about 1600 B.c. This 
date may be taken as the end of the Early Bronze Age on the Kuban. 

We have found that the Kuban dolmens are contemporary, not wit h 
Scandinavian stone cists, which are somewhat of the same shape as the 
Caucasian ones, but with the passage-graves. The cultural stage of the 
Scandinavian and west-European passage-graves was lower than that 
of the Caucasian dolmens. 'The Caucasian dolmens are also much 
more developed in construction and precision than the contemporary 
megaliths of Western Europe. If, as I believe, the Caucasian dolmens 
really represent an oriental type of grave, developed and existing there 
at a very early period, then 1 think they must have influenced the 
northern cultures of Central Europe, which kept up connexions with 
Scandinavia and led to imitations in wood and stone. So the * window ' 
cists in Saxony and Hesse, which arc quite exceptional in Germany, 
seem really to be early in origin, 11 and contemporary with the Caucasian 
dolmens and influenced by them, while most of the northern cists are 
much later. The megaHthic people in Scandinavia adopted the new 
form of tomb ; it became quite common in Scandinavia at the very end 
of the Stone Age. I do not believe in an internal evolution of the 
Scandinavian megaliths, according to which the passage-graves would 
have developed into stone cists. The last mentioned are newcomers 
from the East, chiefly by die land route from the Caucasus, partly 
perhaps also by sea from the Mediterranean, and they were adopted 
and imitated in Europe, Analogies to this phenomenon can be found 
in historical periods. The first Caucasian high culture is. 1 submit, 
contemporary with the zenith of the early Cretan cultures, so brilliantly 
discovered and studied by English scholars. 


** Ebert. RiuUtxikon : GflWitz. Helmsdorf, Ziiscbtfi. 
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The Abbots Bromley Horn Dance 

bv Violet Aupobd 

m 

F EW people know of this, possibly the most primitive dance in 
Europe. We find scanty records therefore, the earliest dating 
only from the 17th century. Robert Plot, in his Natural History 
of Staffordshire, 1686, p. 434, says 

At Abbots, or now rather Pagcsis Bromley, they had also within memory, a tort 
of sport, which they celebrated at Christmas (on New-Year and Twdft-dsy) tail’d 
the Hobby-horee dance, from a person that orryed the image of a horse between hi* 
Icggs, mafic nf thin boards, mid in hi# liquid a bow mid arrow, which passing through 
a hole in the bow, and stopping upon a sholder it Had in it, he made a snapping 
noise as he drew it to snd fro, keeping time with list Musid: with this Man danced 
6 others, carrying on their shoulder* as many Reindeers heads, 3 of them painted 
white, and 3 red, with the Amies of the chdf families (nr.t)f Paget, Bigot, and 
Well#) to whom die revenevre of die Town the illy belonged, depicted on the palms tij 
them .with which they danced the Hays, and other Country dances. To this J lobby - 
horse dance there also belong’d a pot, which was kept by tomes, by ^ or 5 of the 
cheif of the Town, whom they call’d Reeves, who provided Cakes and Ale to pul in 
this pot; all people who had any kindness for the good intent of die Institution of 
the sport, giving pence a piece for themselves and families . ,ind so forrsigntra tr'io, 
that canie to see it; with which Many (the charge of the Cakes and Ale being 
defrayed) they not only repaired their Church but kepi their poor* urn : which 
charges arc not now perhaps so cheerfully hoam. 

Why Plot says 1 within memory * it is difficult to understand, unless 
there was a temporary cessation of the rite. He might easily have learnt 
whether the sport still lived or no, but from this ami various internal 
points 1 suspect the Doctor never went to see for himself. Like too 
great a number of folklorists he preferred keeping his nose in a book to 
embarking on * field work \ The pot into which they put the feast 
has now disappeared, and so far from repairing the church and keeping 
the poor, the few shillings gained hardly pay the dancers for the loss 
of a day's work. 

Brand, in his Observations on Popular Antiquities (1S13) repeats 
this, quoting from Plot, and another eighty years went ny before 
T. F. Ordish, in Folk-Lore, 1893, rv, 172-4 mentions the dance. Other 
notices have appeared in Folk-Lore , one (1896, vii, 382-4, pis. 
iv-vii) giving photographs of the horns, the horse's head and the bow ■ 
another suggests that it is a magic dance to call the deer within range. 1 n 
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Sword Donees of Northern England Cedi Sharp includes the Horn Dance, 
which is in a category by itself, and gives instructions for dancing the 
figures, and in the accompanying book of music is the plaintively 
monotonous, beautiful tune now nearly forgotten in its native village. 
Miss Evelyn Sharp, in her Here we go Round touches upon it, but seems 
ignorant of the fact that it was once a Winter solstice feast. Except for 
remarks in a local guide book these few references make up the written 
history of one of England's mysteries. 

\Varm and cloudy weather for the wakes. The feast is held during 
the week following 4 September, which is the day of the local fair. 
Very unpretentious arc the entertainments—a cricket match, a travelling 
show, swings and a roundabout. But on the Monday nobody goes to 
work, every man is in his best clothes. A deserted street, the inns 
already full, perfect quiet outwardly, inwardly a somewhat mysterious 
excitement. ' Where are the Horn Dancers ' ? you ask anxiously. 
The quiet seems too profound. They cannot be dancing lilts year, 
' Mrs Bentley ! Are the dancers out ’ ? calls a powerful-voiced young 
woman. And from further down the street comes a faint echo ‘ They're 
out % 

That is rightly said. That is what you were subconsciously waiting 
lor. Out. In high Vallespir the bear is 1 out ' on a Candlemas morn¬ 
ing. In a valley of Navarre the Hobby horse is salido . Under the 
highest Basque mountain the Spring masqueraders, all mirrors and 
feathers, and reds and yellows and blues, are sort is with their Hobby 
horse too, and their pettieoated man-worn an. You hurry to the church, 
but it is already too late. The vicar is on his way back from seeing 
them off, which benediction is given about to o'clock in the morning. 
* They're outhe says, but you enter all the same, and in the north 
transept you find the six stout wooden brackets on w T hich, the year round, 
the horns hang in the care of the church. You start in pursuit, the way 
taking you past ancient limes whose limbs rest on the grass, under 
‘ great dotard oaks r , far into the vert of Bagot Park. 

What are those dim creatures moving so gently, so furtively, down 
there in the deepest shade ? Your breath jerks, you have an eye for 
the nearest stile. A herd of brightly coloured deer is coming softly 
up the lane. Red flutters and a tinge of green. What light there is is 
catching tossing points ; slides along great spreading branches, It is 
a herd of deer, but not our light fallow deer. Enormous heads these, 
they seem to fill the lane between the hedges, great spreading heads— 
reindeer. Reindeer, here in the English Midlands, The faint buz?. 
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of an Accordion brings back wandering wits, and a farm tad from the 
Other side of the stile calls out, * Here they are \ 

The reindeer herd shrinks to six men-deer, one man-horse, a tall, 
man -woman with a gentle rustic face, a jester-like Fool, a little hunter 
boy with bow and arrow, and two musicians, one of whom is a dancer 
as well. This queer company is quite silent, and after their long 
morning's work, not a little weary* They turn into a farm-track, 
immediately and without a word range themselves in a single file, and to 
the buzz of the accordion begin to trace a wide circle round the barton. 
The line melts into a serpentine line, the leader turns inw ards and 
passes between the second and third dancers, so that the whole hie 
performs a complete loop and plods on a^ain. Plod is the right word. 
No dance step ts attempted while on their rounds, no swaying of the 
body, no rising on to the ball of the foot—a steady rhythmical plod, 
but withal a swaggering plod. The accordion player sits on the bank 
and squeezes out a familiar, common tune. The rhythm is 
strengthened by the twanging of the bow, the clacking of the horse’s 
wooden jaw, by the bell sound of a triangle, and by the tapping of the 
wooden ladle and short stick held by the man-woman. 

So do the folk, with the simplest means, produce good, solid 
effects, and in rural England you may be sure of a fine, firm rhythm. 
It must have been this gift of rhythm as much as bodily agility which 
gave the dancing English their ‘fair presence’. When one hears 
Swiss folk singing so strongly in parts—a gift of the Welsh but not of 
the English—the effect b often spoilt by uncertain rhythm, and one 
sees why the Swiss musician, Jacoues Dalcroze, was moved to invent his 
system of eurhythmies. As a rule English rhythm is eurhythm, 

A grunt proceeds from the leader of the deer. The file splits into 
two, facing each other. They meet and retire. As they meet each 
man-deer raises lib antlers with a beautiful, instinctive movement, as 
though he would fondle the head coming to meet his, Now tl icy appear 
to lock boms as a trial of strength, w hich would be dangerous sport 
for such formidable heads. It is a relief when they cross over safely, 
passing left shoulder to left shoulder, turn and begin again from the 
opposite side. This mect-and-retire movement with the cross-over is 
repeated several times, and finally tails off into a renewed single file. 
And that is all. Yet once they danced * the Hays and other Country 
dances \ 

The six men-decr wear a costume much too medieval to have come 
from the folk they are. Yet weather and use have faded the whole into 
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something not inconsistent with the fonest-scape. Their flat caps of 
velveteen, their tight-fitting jerkins, their breeches and white stockings 
do not shock when seen beneath the rnightv horns. These are set m 
animal heads of wood, anti arc bound with iron, They are covered with 
many—how many ?—coats of paint, 1 which they didn’t ought ’ says the 
leader, very properly. The heaviest pair weighs 84 lbs. so the day costs 
a good deal in sweat and shoe leather. The heads are fixed on stout 
sticks, and these arc grasped in both hands in front of the breast. The 
arms of the great families no longer appear. The horse has an andent 
wooden head with a workable jaw, which is snapped on the first beat of 
each bar. A red doth hangs round the man's legs, he holds a whip 
and wears a doakspread over hjs steed’s hindquarters. 1 f, as Plot says, 
he once held thin hoards between bis legs he no longer docs so. The 
horse-body is a shape of lathes with a weight at the back to keep it down, 
from which the horsecloth hangs and in which the man stands. Plot 
also says this dancer twanged the bow, 1 do not think he could have 
worked both jaw and bow at the same time, especially if He carried a 
whip, and it seems probable that this is the same head seen by the 17th 
century doctor. 

Maid Marian wears a faded jacket, and a skirt not long enough 
to hide the trousers beneath it. Her headdress is a veil which floats 
behind her. She carries a wooden ladle, die bowl roughly scooped out 
of the block, and a thickish stick with which to tap it, both dark with 
years and use. She gently tells the housewives that she has dome to 
help with the washing. The Fool wears a crumpled court-jesters 
dress, once parti-coloured, and carries a bladder with which he occasion¬ 
ally makes play. The musician, once the violinist who knew the correct 
and beautiful traditional air, now a plaver of the accordion, wears a 
short cloak and a wide felt hat. He plays Lhtec tunes, * Bobby Shaltoe \ 
4 Her Golden Hair ’ of music hall memory, and a not unplcasintt 
nondescript tunc in 1 time. His attendant triangle boy and the 
hunter boy are dressed alike in faded reddish jerkins with skins to them, 
white, stockings and flat caps. The triangle was introduced about 
1904, in order to accentuate the rhythm—perhaps when the dancers 
lost their old violinist—and the first triangle boy was Mr Bentley, the 

E resent leader. The bow and arrow arc too small to have lulled a deer, 
lit appear to he as antique as the horse and the ladle. 

These costumes have no tradition behind them. They were 
designed for the dancers by the too-knowledgeabk- wife of a'former 
vicar. She took for her models the dresses of the Morris ' side * with 
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its Fool, Hobby home and Maid Marian, depicted in the famous Bet lev 
window. She could not manage mmkhose, so tight breeches took their 
place ; she could not manage Maid Marian’s laced bodice so a racket 
replaced it, and 1 suspect the former man-woman, no doubt considered 
2 ™ he lpfuI Iady, assumed the name of A laid Marian with her 

dress. Today nobody remembers what the former dresses were like 
Lmt a photograph, tn the possession of the Bern ley family of about 
J!p 7 F* 1 ? show's the Fool, already in his Bctlev window costume 
stdl clmgmg to a furry cap. in all probability this was his original 
headdress, thus bringing him into line with many a ritual Fool in 
hngiimd. and alt over Europe. The assumption of some last vestige 
animal disguise ivould be natural to his character* 

The leader declares that the leadership lias been in his family for 
at least 400 years. Such firm family t editions are generally founded on 

hW* 1 f ey T UOt l -° b f at ’ for a)! ^ch village rites arc in the 

- r , . , pne^Jy families, and jealously guarded by them, 

rhis family has lived in the place the 400 years required, a'Bentley 
being entered as Constable ol Abbots Bromley on the muster roll of 
r 5 39 - Experience teaches that this tradition of leadership exists 
everywhere,— m Hampshire, amongst the mummers; in BtLm in 
the Basque Country', m Portugal amongst the Mouriscos— who ’ are 
the mummers of that country. 

All this time the dancers have been standing bv their horns which 
make an outlandish heap in the middle of the barton, and at which the 
farm horses look askance. "1 he fanner and his wife drop a Conner or 
wo into Maid Ma»’ s ladle. an d bring out welcome mu™ of dde" 
hus, iclrishej the men become reindeer once more, fall into file wind 

w f L L- C . ba , rton and acr,7SS && park-like fields beneath the great tree 
!eft behind by the receding for£t. An unforgettable sightf^d ^ 

friJh^n h \ h * tkeu'heads and then their tails, breaking into a 

frightened, mquisu.ve, lumbering gallop alongside these creature of 

wh<> them ^ Ivra provided milk, flesh and covering 
uhen the green fields were yet beneath the ice. The visits continue 

l . t Y r ‘ > outl ^ milse > all unknowingly, has been taken its share oi 
abundance and luck. Towards 5 o’clock' the wearv bringere of it null 
themselves together, hold up their heads behind the miglrty horns and 
stepping well and together begin their dance in the village sueet itselE 

i t- im' t 'r L 13 lh i C llme *° sce tbem ’ says the policeman proudly 
Like all folk-feasts the evening ends with drinking But hv tLt time 

the horns of plenty are satdy back in the care of the church. 
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A few questions may lie considered, but not answered. That these 
foresters should find their sacred animal, who was god, food and raiment 
all at the same time, in the deer of the forest, is what might be expected. 
We have only to turn to the classic example of the Ainus’ bear to under¬ 
stand how naturally this would come about. And Abbots Bromley has 
been a forest village until the partial clearance of Need wood. In the 
Exchequer records of Edward l we read of four gentlemen who, in the 
free chacc of Needwood, took 100 bucks and does. At one time it 
covered * 7860 acres of very forest-like ground \ It was divided into 
parks, each with its proper number of deer. Thus Hanbury Park 
had ’ 1000 old dotard oaxs and 300 dcare \ An annual court called 
the Wood mote was held to hear encroachments and offences 1 in vert 
and venison \ A petition was sent to Oliver Cromwell pleading 
commoners' rights for 1 ancient cottagers who sustain themselves and 
their poor families on die chaoeh In 1798 the Forest had increased 
to 10,000 acres. 1 Everything breathes the breath of die forest, and of 
the forest denizens. Timber may be cut on a breadth of land as wide 
as a deer’s leap ; the inns are Roebucks and Bald Bucks, the arms of the 
great families show stag’s heads, the very redundance of the name, 
Needwood Forest, helps to show its antiquity and its hold over its 
sons. 

When the buffaloes had wandered too far, the Mandan Indians put 
on buffalo heads with skin and horns to perform their buffalo dance. 
Some with bows in their hands represented hunters who shot at the 
buffalo-men. A devil-like figure with huge phallus and buffalo tail, 
chased the women, and they said the dance ‘ never failed to make the 
buffalo come \ With this analogy before us, we cannot suppose but 
that the long-ago forest folk of Needwood were driven to practise the 
same magic, and that today we see them all unconsciously enticing the 
deer within range r>f that one antique, small how. But reindeer r 
Reindeer were known in the far north of Scotland up to the 13th 
century. Reindeer in Needwood ? Those mighty horns, hanging so 
innocuously in the church, whence came they ? And when ? 

Again, when did the Hobby horse, the Fool and die man-worn an 
of the far later morris, mummers and sword dance ceremonies, join 
themselves to the 'old ancient thing* ? The morris lives or lived on all 
sides of Needwood, notably at Lichfield at the moment of the Whitsun 
Bower on Greenhill, which is a ‘ summer hall ' of greenery, in which 

1 Hutary uf Staffordshire . Sicbbing Shaw, 179S. 
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a feast is held in connexion with, and confused with, a medieval Court 
o tray. These characters then Itad not far to go to join die reindeer- 
men (and traditions do travel, J have even seen them in the act) carrying 
with them their own interpretation of fertility magic. 

, J P ha ! Iic erasing the women shows w fchout a doubt that 

! hc the conception of the North American Indian, was 

bound up with general fertility and abundance. Many English and 
European Fools carry what may be phallic emblems and wear tails, 
so perhaps the Abbots Bromley Fool was, after all, one of the original 
company. The I act that it has been a Winter solstice rite* connects the 
dance stilt further wtth fertility m general. When used for its primitive 
purpose, and in its primitive days, it would, like the buffalo dance have 
been resorted to whenever game was scarce, regardless of the season. I 

jj a i^ cre IS ^ so evidence of a supposed Celtic deer- 
goddess, whose priestesses owned, milked and probably killed the deer 
when the ammal was sacred, hut at the same time food and clothing 
l*ar older than this is a queer conception from the brain of a man of the 
old htone Age. On the wall of the Trots Fr£res cave in Aritee France 
someone once drew a man masquerading as a stag. The artist was so 
imbued ™h the ammahty of the man that he drew the stag’s body 
standuig upright like a man. Yet he was so imbued with the humanity 
ot the stag, that in the animal’s body a man's anatomy is plainly seen— 
thorax, scapula, patella. The head bears great spreading antlers and 
beneath them » 4 ^ pleading face, masked perhaps, has looked from 
ihe rock wall for ten thousand years. 


* The dance was formerly done In the churchyard After service 
which com be rates Doctor Hot. 


on Chris smts day. 
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Currency Bars and Water-Clocks: 

A Reply 

by Reginald A. Smith 

(Mr Reginald Smith hm sent us the following criticism of Mr K. Wyndhsm Huime's 
uricle in our March number. He kindly gave permission for this to be submitted to 
Mr Ilubnt iu order that my rejcindei which the Litter might -.visli to make could Etc 
printed at (he same time.—EoiTOA]. 

W ITH reference tD Mr Hulme's attack on Currency Rare and 
Water-Clocks in Antiquity for March, attention may be drawn 
to the difference between science anti archaeology, as discussed 
by Dr Randall-MacI ver in the same ntimber. The hard-headed 
man of science is not impressed by an array of authorities, and prides 
himself on dealing with things that can Ite weighed and measured. 
Currency Bars certainly come under that heading, and Mr Hulmt 
(]notes another full-fledged metallurgist. Dr Newton Friend, who has 
come to die opposite conclusion and supports the Currency Bar theory. 
Again, a classical scholar is quoted on the question of Caesar's descrip¬ 
tion of currency in Britain ; but Prof. Housman would probably 
appreciate the opinion of the late Prof. Haverfidd, who settled (as he 
thought for a!! time) the reading taleis ferrets in the Classical Review 
1905, p. 206. When several readings exist, praestat dijfkilior. 

Archaeologists may be reminded that the identity of these iron 
slats h3s been recognized for instance by Dichelette (Manuel, ti 1 - eg) 
and in Ebert's Reatlexikon, vol. 111, p. 63 . Further, Pheidan of A?gos 
called in all the iron Currency 1 Bars when coinage was introduced and 
dedicated them in the temple of Hera where a great hoard of them 
has been found in our own day (Waldstein, The Arrive Heraeum , 1,62^) 
Bare in the form of spits were therefore in use on the Continent, but bv 
Caesar's time were strange enough to call for special remark in Britain 
Why should they be expected in the few graves known in the Currencv 
Bar area, and why should there be any oral tradition of such hoards 
and their place of concealment ? Even if the reading amulis were 
taken seriously, why has no hoard of iron rings as currencv been found 
in this country ? ' 
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Mr Hulme devotes four pages to a lecture on smith mg, which may 
be useful to the trade but hardly helps the argument. The scholiast's 
quotation from Pytheaa may ‘ have Tbeen overlooked by all his to Hans 

He himself quotes 

Depping and Michel s Way land Smith (1847), and it is again referred 
to m Archaeology, sxxii 334, and Antiquaries JW, i. ,80. 

I he distribution of these iron bare has been mapped (Archaeological 

Jl 7 ji ^'i’n 4 - 24 ' SllUeid 311(1 9 ray> Glastonbury, n, 399), and nearly 
all are mduded in a great square from Northampton to the south coast 

!!!,, f Ti he S ^ Tem /? Hampshire. If they are unfinished swords, 
wh> arc they not found in quantity, for example, on the soul beast coast 5 
a words were as much needed and used there as elsewhere ; but Caesar 

hid, U fi th f a ! ?“* W3s . the T. Sl civilked P art of Britain, and it would 
bt the first to have a coinage (about 100 b.c,). Hence the bar currency is 

toundm the interior, where coins were unknown till half a century later, 

I he Various counts of Mr Hulme’s indictment are here dealt with 
ilis^eanin^— d ^ ltal ^ conscious perversion of 

a. No similar system elsewhere. Waldsteh found in the ruins of 

S? Pr eum T° bu|ldlea of rods which he considered obsolete currenev 
Oechdettc subsequently investigated the find in Lei Collection Milton 
p. 229. A drachma was originally a handful of such spits or obols! 
in tl’ r° SUCl n m Very few graves have been found 

No BriSh^r ? B f r .‘ ire3 ’ and tbe abs T nce 0? bars is not surprising. 
No British or Gaulish corns arc found in pre-Roman graves 1 K 

tUfft %J h f yj t€m P*" 0 ™!« ^ Cette area. D^cheiette recognized 
two denominations in the spits found in the Saone at Chalon which 

ZltZZ m Lu CoU .* c { ia » ^ ' Brodies en for d'epoque ^uloise 

^rs , " vs ' pp - ,9 “ 243, whm fK,ssibie p ,rai,eb 

d. Sword-shaped bats found with Gaulish coins neat Berne It 
has been proved that the Trenail site was an armoury. UnSshed 
swords do occur there, but they have long tangs not folded over and 
expand away from the handle unlike the British Currency Bars 

^ I'm Uhl Tl iud f " ly d * Q PP* ar / d > and (P- 63) unfinished swords 
ZLZ * k ? * ft “ m Hm or described h Caesar . Perhaps they 
never were in use in the southeast, which Cakar visited; but whcE 

he saw them or not, he records the use of such bars as currenc md 
his word talea is appropriate for a slat. He knew it was gSity of 
wood, and therefore added the qualifying ferrets. g - f 
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of buried treasure on Currency Bat sties. Not 
surprising ; the site ol buried treasure is not generally Advertised. 

c. '1 he socket-handle impossible on a finished product. So far 
!rom being impossible it exists on hundreds of examples, and is certainly 
not a stage in the manufacture of swords, as proved at Tiefenau, where 
the tangs are not bent over, but are fiat and tapering. 

n. The Celts hud cutting implements of various sizes. This to 
account for the various denominations, and the weight system is 
recognized on p, 70. If one size was for swords, what were the heavier 
ones for f Even if the smaller sizes were unfinished knives, what 
would be the finished form of the largest mood ? 


Caesar s words ad cerium pandas exumtnalis, however translated, 
evidently apply to the finished Currency Bar, not to the Jump of iron 
as tt was before l>dng shaped, like the sports prize in the Iliad, yxm, 
ozO" Granted that 'it is difficult to conceive any people, however 
primitive, employing two standards at the same time which are com¬ 
pletely independent of one another ' (Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic 
Currency , p. 3); yet Mr Hulme wilt also have read in the same work 
(pp, 262, 310) that among all primitive peoples copper and iron arc 
appraised by measure, not by weight. His own contention that ‘iron 
was no doubt sold by weight, but was never made to weight ' is not very 
luminous ; but consider what happens when iron bars of one or more 
denominations are manufactured by measurement. As Euclid might say, 
bars of the same length, width and thickness, made of the same metal, 
are equal rn weight \ and the only way to arrive at the normal weight 
is to strike an average. If one denomination is found to tally with a 
bronze weight of the same people and period, marked as a unit, the 
probability of deducing a weight system is evident, whether the iron 
bars were valued by length or weight. Averaging of course is open to 
abuses, but the weight system is recognized by Mr Hulme, not indeed 
iti the alleged Currency Bars but in a series of bronze vessels found 
at Wnttoii m Surrey, which at first sight are not promising material 
for metrology. Here his objection is to the use of any of them as 
Water-docks. 


The archaeologist deals with things found and tries to explain them. 
In the case of Currency Bars he is helped by Caesar, but for literary 
evidence as to Water-clocks he has to consult earlv Hindu texts for 
one system, and classical writers for another. The dripping type is 
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well known, but the percolating type, which is {or was till recently) 
used in India, Ceylon and Morocco, is known to be ancient in India, 
and would explain a number of thin bronze bowls with perforated base, 
which date from early British times. Before the 6th century of our era^ 
Use percolating system was described in a Hindu manual of astronomy, 
the smaller vessel sinking in a large one full of water, sixty times in the 
day and night. Mr Hulme figures a familiar hanging cauldron, and 
because some Water-clocks are of that shape, assumes that all our 
specimens were for culinary purposes. The majority are hemispheres 
or rather less than hemispheres, sometimes furnished with a light iron 
a>llar to give a little rigidity ; but it would he difficult to cook anything 
in them, and the perforated base is surely decisive. One from Ceylon 
and four from Britain are figured in Proc. Soc. Antiq. xxr, 326, and 
show the various shapes. 

Mr Hulme suggests that a finely made bronze bowl with straight 
sides and eleven pairs of radial ribs (presumably that figured in Brit, 
Mus. Early [ran Age Guide, fig. 197 and Proc. Soc. Antiq. xxvti, St) 
was a fat-reducing vessel. It is 9! inches across and nearly 3 inches 
high. The ribs are beaten up from below and converge towards a 
central perforation, which is obviously original and intentional. Any 
cook could here put the metallurgist to shame, and its use as a Water- 
clock is still the best suggestion. Apart from this deplorable lapse into 
comedy and the first sentence on p. 69 (which is quite unintelligible), 
here is an earnest attempt on the pan of Applied Science to put archae¬ 
ologists on the right tines and to eradicate error; but Mr Hulme’s 
arguments have not convinced the writer of the articles here pilloried. 


Rejoinder 

by E, Wyndham Hulme 

Mr Reginald Smith has made my task of replying to him easy, 
as he has evaded the main issues raised by me and concentrated his 
attack on other portions of mv paper. Let me, th ere fore, recall that 
in 1905 he persuaded archaeologists and others to abandon the 'half- 
finished sword theory in Favour of his 1 Currency Bars 1 on two grounds, 
tns. («) that the bam contained too much metal,’and (b) that the smiths 
who shaped the bars would not have prepared a large number to hand 
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on to another for the finishing process { Proc . Soc. Antiq, 1905, Ser. 
xs, to2). These were, and still remain his stock arguments, 
in the March number of Antiquity I commenced by stating 
that these views betrayed a want of familiarity with die elements of 
smithing practice, and I went on to show that there was always a loss 
ot metal in finisking and that smithing had always been an interrupted 
operation 1 divided into the m ooding and smithing stages respectively. 
Mr Reginald Smith does not challenge this account. Hence I am 
entitled to claim that the way is open for the reinstatement of the old 
beher. I am glad to say that my four-page 'lecture' on smithing has 
brought me support from scholars, archaeologists and others not 
connected with ‘ the trade \ Mr Reginald Smith says my lecture 
hardly helps the argument (p. 21 i), but in the opinion of some of my 
correspondents die Currency Bar theory is doomed. It is opposed 
to the sense and practice of the trade. 

'it ! went one step further, and under the guidance of 

. lajor Marpfcs, showed that the folded socket was but a stage in the 
tang formation. What is Mr Reginald Smith’s reply ? A blank 
negative 1 He says (p. 212) the socket-handle ' is certainly not a stage 
in the manufacture of swords \ If he really feels so certain how is it 
that he does not tell us how the tang was made in early days without 
passing through the socket stage ? Allmy experts accept Major Marplcs ’ 
explanation as correct. r 

a ^ ie 1 ' swx >rd theory is the right one a good deal of 

Mr Reginald Smith s reasoning falls to the ground. One objection, 
however, requires an answer. He asks how do I account for the 
mtnbution of the bars and their absence, for instance, in the southeast 
coast district of Britain ? My answer is to refer him to the maps in 

Archa * ol °gy ** England and Wales, 
^ i, W j 1C ^t areas occupied by the Celts of the iron 

fm nd li r r ^ respectively. The sword-moods are 

‘ n t e 9 ? t,c area - am! as thc two were on an un- 
I S fe L t lts T ere ? 0t , like! i' ^de with thc enemy. 
th -' f -n; buried these hoards of unfinished weapons to prevent 
their falling into thc hands oi their opponents- 

thc Lake Neuchitel out of about fifty Gaulish 
swords found there no two are said to have agreed in respect of length 
breadth and weight (Keller, Lake Dwellings, 1878, p p. 40 6 -14), The 
swords found in 1 he entrenchments of AleSU (52 a.c.}, according to the 
same authority, agree exactly ingeneral form with those ofMarin. If the 
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swords varied so greatly there must have been a corresponding variation 
m . toe shaped bars from which they were made. This accounts for the 
wide limits set in Mr Reginald Smith's double-unit class to which, no 
doubt, the Celtic swords and daggers belong. 

With regard to the subject of Water-clocks, I am content to point 
out that the arguments of W f right and Dechelettc remain unanswered. 
Lniess Mr Reginald Smith has some other explanation to offer he would 
appear to be committed to a 1 Hot and Cold Water-dock Theorv 1 
which seems incredible. * 

For the careless omission of a line in my revised typescript I accept 
sole responsibility, and offer my apologies to readers of Antiquity 
i , j r°f, 0m ‘ ned toe third line of p. 6g were ‘ still holds the 
field with a reference to the discussion on Mr Reginald Smith’s second 
paper (.ftw. Soc* Antiq + 1915* Ser- 3_ t s um m__-\ At tu;« 
so far as reported, the Water-clock 
the British Museum Guide to the 

is stated without any qualification. _ __ m 

tt is only ‘ the best suggestion \ I think Mr Reginald Smith is wavering, 
and i hope to secure him as a convert on both issues wi thin a reasonable 
period of time. 


theory met with no support, but in 
Early Iron Age t 2nd ed., p. 164, it 
Now We learn fnr rh#> time 


Notes and News 

THE NEW BATTLE OF GERGOVfA 

Some stir has been caused in the French press by the mention, 
at a meeting of the Academic des Inscriptions on to February, of the 
alleged discovery of a Gallic oppidum, The new oppidum, found by 
M. Maurice Busset, Curator of the Clermont-Ferrand Museum, was 
hailed as Gergovia by JVL Pierre de Nolhac in L'Illustration of 
25 February. One or two English newspapers recorded this discovery 
of a lost city, and The Times of 7 March gave two illustrations of the 
supposed fortifications. The new site is the plateau Cotes de Clermont, 
to the north of Clermont-Ftmmd, and M. Busset claims to have found 
not only the defences of the town, but also numerous stone huts, in some 
of which he has unearthed coarse pottery which he considers to be 
Gaulish. Gallo-Roman sherds have from time to time, it is true, come 
to light on certain parts of the hill, which is not surprising in view of 
the nearness of Augustonemetum (Clermont), hut they need not point 
to more than the existence of a farm. Six or seven miles away on the 
other side of Clermont rises another plateau, strikingly like the Cutes 
de Clermont in appearance, which was identihod by the Florentine 
humanist Symeoni in the i6th century as Gergovia, and on which finds 
of pottery and coins have been made. This site has satisfied the leading 
authorities on Caesar's wars * 1 up to the present but M. dc Nolhac 
dismisses it—and Svmeoni—with contumely, and regards as valueless 
the medieval charters referring to lands in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the hill, in which the name Gergoye (or Gerguya and other near 
variants) occurs* The patois form Dxargoy is still used by a few old 
inhabitants in the villages round, though it is now being ousted by the 
name Gergovia given to the plateau as a testimony to the efforts of 
modern scholarship and local patriotism. Certain other statements 
made by M. dc Nolhac will surprise those familiar with Gergovia : 
for instance, that there is no water-supply on the hill, and that there is 

1 Julltan, Hilt, de tu m, 465. n, 3. Rice Holmes, Cuftar'i CottqUtit <>J Cffld, 

and etiu. 1911, appendix, 756 it. 

1 The earliest known u of 958, but the fnoat definite la of 1230. Set Dtsibrge* 
and Fournier. * Lx Bata ills Je CttEovie’, Slim, de PAcad. dts Sciences, etc., de Cfrwwf- 
Ferranti, Jan, 1933, p. 3, Thi# paper contains a detailed discussion of the topography 
of the red Gergovia, and a new theory as to Caesar’s attack on the oppidum. 
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no trace of any town wall. There are, in fact, vestiges of ail old wall 
along the edge of the hill-top, which would need excavation before 
their rejection as possible ramparts. The excavations of Caesar’s 
camps carried out by Colonel StoffeJ are apparently not thought worthy 
of any serious attention, and the sponsors of the new theory, it may be 
added, place Caesar’s main camp on the site of Clermont itself, and 
thus beyond the chance of investigation. 

The new* * oppidum " can, however, be subjected to serious 
criticism on its own merits. The following remarks are largely drawn 
from articles by M. P-F, Fournier, Archiviste of the Puy-de-Dome, 
which appeared in the Clermont Moniteur of 25, 27 February and 1 
March. M- Fournier has also kindly supplied photographs and some 
additional notes. 

M, Busset (in L'Illustration, mentioned above) describes several 
stone walk running parallel to the top of his plateau, connected by a 
number of transverse walls. The reconstruction scheme which he 
gives of these ‘ fortifications ’ is very difficult to understand, for the 
transverse walk would be a help to any assailant* They are, probably, 
not fortifications at all, but the dry stone walls common all over the 
mountainous districts of Auvergne and, indeed, the normal field boun¬ 
daries in any rocky country. They are specially noticeable in places 
where steep hilkides are cultivated in terraces. Agriculture and 
viticulture have suffered during the last century in France, as elsewhere, 
and while on such 3 hill as the Cdtes de Clermont there are still vineyards 
on the lower slopes, the upper slopes have lapsed hack to grass, and the 
terrace walls remain to bear witness to more productive eras. 

The most imposing of all the walls of the new ‘ oppidum \ is a 
buttressed retaining-wall. The narrow terrace above it is crossed at 
intervals by boundary walls, and parallel to the buttressed wall is 
another retaining-wall. This last wall would constitute the upper 
rampart of the plateau if it were fortified, but at no point has M, Fournier 
been able to find any signs that it projected above the edge of the 
plateau, as a fortification wall would necessarily have done—nor is 
there any sign of the fallen rubbish which one would expect to find in 
association with so extensive a system. The size of the walk here and 
ekewhere is often simply due to the quantity of stones which had to be 
removed from the land before the soil could be cultivated. There are 
also stone huts dotted about the Cotes dc Clermont, often built into the 
walk themselves, and called by M. Busset ‘ des sortes de casemates 
etroites vouttes & encorbellcment . . . analogues a cedes que 1 ’on a 
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rignalees i Tyrintlve, Mycine et Orchomine k . Such ' cremates ' 
arc to be seen all over Auvergne, to go no further afield, and arc peasants' 
tool-sheds, of no great antiquity. Plate t shows one from the Cotes de 
Clermont which stands on the old, Gergovia ; such huts have been pm 
up in the region within the memory of person now living. It may 
further be noted that most of the wall 1 casemates ’ open downhill. As 
M. Fournier says: 1 Quelle charmantc amabilittf de la part des defenseurs 
que de nienager ainsi des abris k ]’assailJant*. Olwen Brogan. 


THE PALACE OF DARIUS AT PERSEPQLIS 

Astonishing discoveries have been made by Professor Hcrzfeld, 
Field Director of the University of Chicago Oriental Institute to Persia. 
These consist of remains of sculpture and of much older cuneiform 
tablets in the Elamite language. Of the latter discovery no more than 
the bare fact is known at the moment, but it may well prove to be one 
of epoch-making importance. The sculptures speak for themselves 
(plate u). Their marvellous preservation is due to their having been 
covered up by the decay of the mud-brick walls of which the adjacent 
buildings were constructed. We are glad to learn that, thanks to the 
enlightened policy of H.I.M. the Shah of Persia, the necessary measures 
of conservation are to be taken. 

The frieze here shown represents * a great tribute procession oi 
representatives of twenty-eight nations of the empire [of Darius], 
alternatively introduced by a Persian or a Median. . , . They bring 
their gifts to the Noruz, or New Year’s festival on. 21 March. The 
procession is arranged in three rows, and the representatives of each 
nation occupy a field of their own, framed by cypresses, the typical tree 
of Southern Persia. , . . The twenty-eight nations represent the 
twenty satrapies of old Iran, including a vast territory extending from 
Farghana in the northeast to Abyssinia in the southwest, and from the 
Balkans in the northwest to Sind in the southeast. ... The usual 
gifts they bear are horses, carnets, or bulls of special breeding . . . 
or rarer animals such as a lionness with her cubs, an antelope, a giraffe, 
the last ones being brought by Abyssinians and the people of Punt, 
which is the frankincense country on the Straits of Aden. Besides 
animals, every nation was accustomed to present specimens of dte 
national costume of each, and, furthermore, vessels, probably containing 
something, or actually made of gold, and rendered with great care and 
skill by die Achaemenian artist* 
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This magnificent empire was destroyed by Alexander, the Mace¬ 
donian military adventurer, together with the palace itself which he 
burnt in a fit of drunken madness. ' Although this story is told only 
in the romantic dim of literature, such as Plutarch's life of Alexander, 
the fact of the fire is established beyond doubt. Everywhere a thick 
layer of charcoal covers the soil of the buildings—the remains of the 
cedar roofs which came crashing down as they were eaten by the fire. . . 
Later the whole terrace was covered, buried in earth up to a height of 
about 23 feet. No method of preservation could have been more 
efficient, and today the sculptures thus protected under these accumu¬ 
lations through twenty-five centuries can be unearthed in perfect 
condition \ (Professor Herzfeld in the Illustrated London Nett u, 
35 March 1933, p. 406. We are indebted to the Editor and to die 
Director of the Oriental Institute of Chicago for permission to quote 
the above passages and to reproduce the illustration from that published 
in the i.L.x,, p, 405, Further and more detailed illustrations were 
published in the issue for 1 April), 

CAVES OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr John Goodwin writes from South Africa that he has been 
investigating some interesting sections. On a farm, Oakhurst, George 
District, he has determined the following stratification of industries :— 
Late Wilton, with nacre and ostrich egg shell ornaments, 
and a number of crescents of mussel shell, together with the usual 
types of stone tools and potter)' . 

Smithfield c, with three skeletons—all of the San type. 
South held b t with two skeletons—one fragmentary, the 
other closely allied to the San type ; as well as burnt bones, Hakes 
and cores. 

It is interesting to note that all the pottery found was in the Ute 
Wilton layer. 

Although no rock-shelter paintings occurred at the site, examples 
painted in red appear in another shelter some fifty yards or so away. 

In the great cave at Mossel Bay, Goodwin has determined the 
following sequence of layers, containing :— 

Disturbed Midden material 
Undisturbed Midden material 
Mossel Bay types of tools 
Howieson’s Poort types of tools 
Mossel Bay types of tools. 
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Furthermore, in the exposures of the twenty-foot raised beach not 
far away, rolled Mossel Bay implements were found in situ. 

As Goodwin has already shown at the Cango Caves that the JVlossel 
Bav industries are contemporary with those of Still Bay, and as.Peer s 
proved at the Skildcgat cave that the Howieson's Poort industries are 
also contemporary with the Still Bay finds, it would now appear that all 
three types of industry are about of the same age and that they date 
more or less to the period of the twenty-foot raised beach* It is indeed 
excellent to observe that an interest in prehistory is still flourishing in 
South Africa, and that such interesting and important data are being 
collected. C. Borkitt, 

PALSTAVES FROM DEWL1SH, DORSET 

Among the leading archaeologists of Dorset in the middle of the 
last century was Mr Charles Hall, of Ansty, who made a considerable 
collection, chiefly of Bronze Age objects. The collection remained in 
his family until 1900, when it was placed on loan in the Dorchester 
Museum anti it was purchased by the Museum in 1912. Lnfortunaiely 
by the time they came £0 the Museum there were no labels on the objects, 
nor had anv list or catalogue survived. Consequently in most cases 
they could only be described as 1 Probably Dorset, but locality un¬ 
known \ Among such objects were the five palstaves shown in the 
accompanying photograph {plate in). 

\lr William Shipp, of Blandford, was the editor of the third 
edition of Hutchins* History of Dorset , which was published between 
the years 1861-1870. In preparation for this work he collected a 
large number of notes, as well as letters, drawings, newspaper cuttings, 
plans, engravings, etc., about almost every conceivable subject relating 
to the county and filled six large scrap-books with them, livese 
scrap-books are now in the Museum library at Dorchester, and in 
vol. ill, p. 37 is a sepia drawing entitled 1 Six Bronze Celts found by a 
boy in a field near Turnpike Road, Dew fish. In the possession of 
Mr Charles Hall of Ansty, 1845 \ On comparing the above mentioned 
palstaves with the drawing, their identity was established without doubt. 
The whereabouts of the sixth palstave is not known. 

It seems a reasonable conclusion that the palstaves were found 
together and so may be described as ‘ The Dewlisb Hoard ( 

No mention of ibis hoard appeared in the third edition of Hutchins* 

Dorset , C. D > DnEW - 
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COWARD HILL CAIRN. CO. DOWN 

The excavation described be tow is the first of a series to be carried 
out by the writers in conjunction with the archaeological section of 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. It was con¬ 
ducted in the summer of 1932 on a homed cairn on Goward Hill, in 
the townland of Goward, some two miles east of Hilltown, CO. Down. 
'I he cairn is composed ol loose stones and measures about 115 feet by 
50 feet by 6 feet high. It contains three open chambers at the east 
end, extending immediately behind the horns, and very ingeniously 
constructed. The orthostates rest against pairs of jambs kept apart 
by sills rising 10 about half the height of the chambers. The western 
end is blocked by a large upright slab, while the eastern end is partially 
closed by two portal stones forming an integral part of the horns, with 
a two-foot entrance between them. All the chambers were filled with 
earth and boulders ; the only finds in the western and central chambers 
being a few sherds lying directly on virgin soil: in the eastern chamber 
some two dozen small packets of ox bones, clearly intentionally deposited, 
were found in the stone filling. The side walls, here doubled, had 
partially collapsed, and had been repaired with rough dry-walling by 
the depositors of the bones. 

An unusual feature is the asymmetry of the homs : that to the 
north has six uprights whereas the south horn has three. The whole 
forms 2 nearly true semicircle (diameter 37 feet) and there is every 
reason to believe that it is complete as it stands. 

Most of the pottery found came from the forecourt, Though 
certain sherds have neolithic parallels, the group as a whole appears to 
belong to the Hallstatt-La Tine complex, and the fragments from the 
chambers are of the same type. 

A small stone found loose on the cairn has an engraved lozenge 
ornament of Bronze Age type. 

To test the problems raised by this excavation it is proposed to 
examine other horned cairns of the same type in the north of Ireland. 

Oliver Davies : E. Estyn Evans. 

BERTRAM, STUKELEY AND THOMAS WRIGHT 

The apology for artistic forgery presented on Roger Bertram's 
behalf by Mr Randall in the March number of Antiquity will find 
acceptance with those who can ’ salute his genius ' and at the same 
time * ignore his work But not every one is in Mr Randall’s happy 
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position of being able to do both,. Haverficld, while he described the 
affairs as 1 almost an undergraduate’s joke * * (which implies perhaps 
little aesthetic criticism) had no doubt as to the * untold confusion ' 
of what Mr Randall himself calls 1 the evil influence of Bertram’s 
forgery Mr Randall is in actual fact an accommodating advocate, 
as many of his remarks, and especially the quotation from Haverficld 
(p. 59) reveal, but one suspects that not a few of his readers will find 
themselves still righteously angry, as were Woodward and Mayor, and 
feel that they cannot as yet afford to laugh at' the immense harm that 
Bertram had done to the study of English archaeology *. 

My intention however is not to disagree with Mr Randall as 
apologist, but to note a few points which have been suggested to me by 
his historical treatment of the Bertram controversy, with particular 
reference to the correspondence with Stukeley. The early history of the 
Stukcley mss has always been something of a problem. Eleven letters 
from Bertram covering a period of two years were included in the 
collection of MSS which passed into the possession of John Britton, 1 
When and how this happened has not been established. They had been, 
we are told, in his possession * many years * in 1S45, but he hesitated to 
publish them, 1 and in this he persisted until his death, though he 
displayed a portion of the collection at least twice—at the Lincoln 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute in 1848, and to the Society of 
Antiquaries in i853. s 

It may be of interest to call attention here to the references to this 
matter which are contained in the correspondence between Thomas 
Wright, the antiquary, and his patron Joseph Mayer of Liverpool.* 
As early as 1840 or thereabouts Wright had examined portions of the 
Stukeley mss (including a letter from Bertram), which had apparently 
been left for examination by the manuscript department of the British 
Museum, under Sir Frederick Madden. 1 A comparison of the dates 
makes it almost certain that the MSS at this time were in Britton's 


1 Britton i own tmtements in Gent. A fag, 1854, XUf, 98, and in his Aimaht of 
Henry Hatcher, 1847, p. 9. 

1 Preface 10 Bril ion’s Memoir of Aubrey, quoted by Lukis in preface to Stukeley’t 
Diaries and Letters, vd. I, (Surtees Society, 1882). 

*Proc. of Arch, Inti,, Lincoln Altering, pp. unit ff. (By Albert Way. with brief 
juoDuiu of Stukdcy). Gtttl. Mag. 1853, xxxix. 77. 

* British Museum Add. ass. 33*346, 

1 Lit. Gazette, July 1846, p. 627, quoted by John E. B. Mayor in the preface to 
Ricardi dt Cifemeitria, vol. M (Holla Scries), p. cavil i. note j. 
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possession. In a letter dated 6 November 1853, Wright, always on the 
look-out on behalf of Mayer (with whom he had recentfy come into 
touch) for valuable additions to his collections or possible material for 
publication which might bring honour to them Iwth, wrote as follows :— 

Mr Britton has left with me some volumes of the Stiikcley Oollet^lon and some 
other things, to show you when you come ; he has also sent me the enclosed notice 
of the Stuktley collection drawn tip by Albert Way/ . . * I think very much of 
the Stukdey collection indeed* It contains multitudes *>f accounts with drawings 
of ^iniquities found in his time, the know ledge of which except a& preserved in these 
mss is totally krai, and Xhttt is :i great deal of it that is really worm printing. I am 
inclined to think that he would accept the original price of £60 for them. 

The Stukdey mss then had been purchased by Britton for ^60— 
a respectable sum, which doubtless explains his dread that publication 
might tend to reduce their value. * 1 They would \ he says himself, 

' have been given to the world had 1 been insured against the risk of loss 
from their publication V It seems dear that he did his best to resell, 
and at a fair price. The examination at the British Museum was prob¬ 
ably one of his earliest efforts j hut though Sir Frederick Madden was 
convinced at once of the genuineness of Bertram’s ' Richard Britton 
never succeeded in earning through the transaction, for his price 
appeared too high. ' Those foolish people at the Brit. Museum 
says Wright scathingly in a letter written on 6 January 1857, 1 refused 
to buy it the Stiikeley Diary) and the other papers for £50 a few 
years ago \ Nor did Mayer act in the matter, in spite of hints from 
Wright that others were making proposals to Britton for the mss. 
When Britton died on 1 January 1857, Wright at once became urgent 
and on 6 January he sent the following to Mayer :— 

Poor John Britton is dead at last. . . . Sotheby and Wilkinson will sell his 
library, etc. I would recommend you to look out after those Stukcley mss he had, 
I consider that the Diary U worth printing !t is full of nice drawings of antiquities 
{British, Roman and Saxon) which were found in his little and have not been recorded 
elsewhere. I know tint touch Smith sets great value cm it. 

Three days later, after more inquiries:— 

1 suspect that the Stukdcy Ms? will lie between you and the Brit. Museum, a* 

I know nobody else likely to push hard for them, unless Lord jL/mdeslwrougb, wtu* 
would do it at the instigation of Smith or me, which, of course he wtil not have. I 
should think they will put them in more than one lot, otfering the Diary by itself, 
because the correspondence contains many very valuable autographs which niight 


*Thb is the account referred to in note 3. 

1 Preface, Mmoir of Aubrty, cf. note 2. 
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be bid for by dealers to sell separately. By w list I have seen of jt l think the Diary 
worth publishing independently of its urducofogiral interest, ft cun taint a 
greit deal of curious matter in the shape of irntins of con temporary events and 
character* * of contemporary individuals, I doubt if the Museum will give a very 
liigh pnee Fur it, However, there is no knowing, and I won't drop a word about it. 

A few months later there was a hitch, and the expected sale of the mss 
did not take place. In a letter of 5 April Mayer learnt from Wright 
that they had left Britton's hands *— 

(I am told that) . . . they are jun preparing the sale of Britton's library but 
that the Stukeley Msa will not be there. It appears that before liicv came into 
Britton * hands they had been stolen and that the rightful proprietor having made a 
claim to them before Britton's death he had been induced to give them up for a 
consideration of about £±o. I will gel to know who has them. 1 

The theft alleged by Wright, and the purchase referred to, are the 
only details known of the history of the mss prior to Britton’s statement 
of his ownership. The required information of their whereabouts 
eventually reached Wright through the antiquary, Robert Cole, whose 
letter of 14 May 1857 is preserved with Wright's own correspondence, 
and states r— 

The Stukeley MSi have passed into the hands of Fleming St. John Esq. «f 
Ken wick Grange, near Worcester, who is 1 understand a descendant of the 
antiquary.* 

A plea may be added on behalf of Wright, against whom many 
accusations of error and inconsistency can confessedly be brought; 
but so much the more is it desirable to point out that in this matter 
Mr Randall, if only by implication, has hardly given him a fair hearing. 
The passage quoted (p. 55) from Wright’s Celt, Roman and Saxon 
concerns the first edition of that work only, Mr Randall, in common 
with J. E. B, Mayor, 1 • has omitted to note that in the 2nd (1861) edition 11 
and in the two subsequent editions (the last after Wright’s death) this 
passage did not appear, the following being substituted :— 1 I confess 
that the more I read this book the more I am inclined to believe that 


* The figure here given conflicts will, the £50 mentioned by Mayor as the price 

obtained * for the letter, ' (nr) from ’a person connected with the Stukeley family \ 
(tor., tit. p. ct-Vii:—’ Information from A, Way, Esq., on the authority of the kle Rev, Jos. 
Hunter 7. ■ 

• In tltis connexion, see preface by Lukin (note 2 mtt). 

/.«■. at. p. xxi, although published eight yea to after Wright’s second edition. 

“ Th p firat edition of woo copies had been exhausted in March 1858 (letter of 
Wright, 23 March). 
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the whole is a mere fabrication Wright’s change of belief came late. 
His spirited defence of Bertram in 1846’* had admittedly weakened 
when his book first appeared ; yet he was still prepared to offer his 
loyalty in 1857 when, in the letter of 6 January already quoted, he wrote 
to Mavcr:—‘Among the Stukcley correspondence are the letters of 
Bertram of Copenhagen about the MS of Richard of Cirencester, which 
I have seen and which I think prove its authenticityThat the 
change did come should be credited to Wright’s account. 

Finally, may one express the hope that Mr Randall will shortly 
follow his "own hint as to the value of publishing Stukdey’s 1 notes 
and observations ' ? G. Clement whittick. 

VIVIANITE 

By permission of The Times we are able to print the interesting 
artidc on * Vivianite : its Place in Archaeology ’ published there on 
21 February last (p. 17). Vivianite was named about 100 years ago 
* after J. C. Vivian, an English mineralogist, who found it in crystalline 
form in Cornwall, though it had been" known before as “ blue iron 
earth " \ The article in The Times was prompted by a suggestion 
that the formation of vivianite takes at least 1500 years, and their 
correspondent states dial the article is a summary of inquiries among 
chemists and archaeologists who pooled their knowledge for this 
purpose, 

1 Vivianite is formed in the djsence of air, and in the presence 
together of iron moisture, bone, or decayed vegetable matter such as 
leaves or bark of trees ; in clay or peat some feet down, h is a “ hydrous 
ferrous phosphate " with a iormidablc formula of six letters and five 
figures, and, colourless when fresh, turns blue on exposure to light. 
(Green is rare). In the spoil heaps, nearly always when l found blue, 
bone was in association ; so tfiat in the very few exceptions 1 concluded 
the vivianite was dissolved bone, it is often found with a film of 
creamy batter surrounding the blue. 

* Would vivianite serve archaeology as daring material ? Could 
one argue, “ Vivianite: therefore the associated finds dale, say, before 
a 500 " ? Not so, in the opinion of Mr Donald Mac.Mister, because 
its formation depends “on several conditions, the coincidence of which 
is a pure matter of chance “. Thus, if the iron moisture is weak and 

»* Lit. Gazette. 1846, p. 627, quoted by J. E. B. Major, toe. fit. p. cxLVt, 
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irregular, the time of formation will be longer. Perhaps in favourable 
conditions a few years only would be necessary. But this is not yet 
proved ] meanwhile I have started an experiment to see if it can be 
produced in a year or two. Archaeology does not seem to have dated 
vivianite after 1650, at the latest \ but there is no assurance that alt 
excavators who have seen it Iuiyc recorded it, I have looked through 
a great many reports without finding mention of it, What do definite 
communicated results show ? 

' Yivianite was found in wood 5 feet down in mud in M. Vouga's 
recent lake-dwelling excavations at Auvemier (two miles west of 
Neuchitel, Switzerland), iatc-Neolithic in date, Abo frequently in 
the lake villages of Glastonbury and Mcare (200 b.c.-a.d. 50), in the 
foundations of dwellings 4 feet to 10 feet down under the bark of brush¬ 
wood or timber, and often in clay mixed with wood, but “ not on 
fragments of bone ”* The colour is fast, having resisted exposure for 
five or six years, {Incidentally, 1 have made a good indigo-blue paint 
from it). In the excavation (1928) of the earliest rampart at Bainbndge, 
Wensleydale, vivianite was found, the date of the rampart being 
£. a,d. 80-90. It was M built of layers of clay separated by lavcrs of 
moss. , . . The decaying moss had turned the clay black’and given 
it an evil smell *\ At Fordingbridge, Hants, was found in a Roman- 
11 ritish midden, dated about A.D. 300, wood stained with vivianite, while 
the skull of a horse and other animal bones at 6 feet depth were unstained, 
though lying in ferrous moisture. There waa a deposit of vivianite on 
the floor of an Anglo-Saxon hut, dated a,d. 500-650, sunk 8 feet into 
gravel ; a log seat and other wooden materials on a mass of day were 
thickly coated with it. In a crannog (artificial island on piles in a 
shallow' lake) at Ballmdcrry, Ireland, Mr H, O'Neill Hencken found it 
last year in a house foundation and in a drain below a level of brush 
layers, Tliis was dated approximately a.d, 900. It has been found 
11 in a large number of ancient sites in Scotland, always in moist situations 
with bone debris ,f ; but these are not dated. In 1^463 human skeleton, 
with vivianite crystals on it, was found in an old mine at Scharley, 
Silesia, which dates between A.D. 1250 and 1650, 

* So we may infer that vivianite usually belongs to ancient sites, 
from 4 feet to 10 feel down. Whether the presence of Ixme is necessary 
to its formation docs not seem dear ; its presence on wood, as explainer! 
by Mr MacAlister, may be due to the separation of bone tissue adhering 
to gelatine and fat. Its minimum time for formation is not yet known, 
though the Scharley example gives us roughly five centuries 
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We also have permission to print the following letter (The Times , 
iS March, p. 8) by the writer of the article, in which a few more facts 
which had been received are given. 

‘ Professor R, Newstead reports that he found a remarkable 
deposit of vivianite in the infilling of the rock-cut channel at the bottom 
of the Roman ditch (the outside edge) near the southeast angle of the 
fort at Cheater. In this case the causes of formation appear to he a 
channel for moisture, iron in the sandstone through wliich the ditch 
was cut, and vegetable matter contained in the black soil of the infilling. 
The date of the ditch is the second half of the first century. 11 Its 
presence,” writes Professor Newstead, " in made earth is, however, 
quite exceptional. On the other hand the presence of vivianite in the 
Upper Boulder Clay is characteristic of such deposits. At Saltney it 
was plentiful in the fresh cuts of virgin clay ”, The fresh point here 
is that vivianite is independent of made earth. 

' On the contrary, Mr Edward A, Marlin writes that on to the sea 
from just east of the Madeira Road at Brighton the carts used to tip 
the liquid mud from the streets, and this road rubbish has produced 
vivianite in 50 years. It thus appears that the period of 1,500 years 
originally mentioned in connexion with the Glasgow' skull has been 
gradually narrowed down to 50 years, and I should not be greatly 
surprised if experiment proves five years enough. Vmanite, therefore, 
is of no use to the archaeologist as dating material [ and it does not seem 
that its presence is necessarily a warning to look out for bones which 
might in themselves be datable 

CORRIGENDA 

The article on * Dogs 1 in the December number of Antiquity 1 
has attracted general interest and one reader suggests that on p. 413, 
line 7, 1 higher ’ mammals would be a more correct statement than 
4 larger 1 . 

On page 38, line 6, of the March number, 4 6m. 1 should have 
been given as 36 m, 


Some Recent Articles 


This list is not exhaustive but may be found convenient as a record of 
papers on subjects which are within the scope of ANTIQUITY. Books are 
occasionally included. 

The Roman Wall in Scotland, by Sir George Macdonald. Royal 
Institution Lecture delivered 16 December 1932. 

Excavations in the late Neolithic fortress of Homolka in Bohemia, 
bv \ ladimir J. Fewkes. Proc. A met. Phil. Soc. 1012. lxxt. no 6 
J 57 - 92 - 

An inttrciiiiie account of sn important completely excavated site in Central 
iiuiope. I he Full report is expected to he published during 1933. 

The Distribution of Mesolithic Sites in the North of England, by 
Dr A. Raistrick. Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 1933, xxxi, 141-56, 

Prehistoric archaeology in Wales since 1925, by W, F. Grimes 
[of the National Museum of Wales]. Proc. Pick. Soc. E. Anglia 10-12 
vn, 82-106, ■- 

Urines Welsh archacvlugy up-m-d^te since the publication of Dr Wheeler 1 * 
rrehutant etui Rnmo« Wales in 1925. There is a map, and man v plans amt illua- 

TST^ * gr “ l dca! of ™ rfc ' nto 3 amM wm P as *» to ihe ufttitt’gc 


The Financial Aspect of the Cult of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
as revealed by a study of the monastic records, by C. Evdeigh Woodruff 
Arch. Cantuina 1932, xliv, 13-32. 

Social and Economic conditions in the Holland Division of 
LincoIndore from 1640 to 1660, by Gladys M. Hipkin. Assoc. Archil 
Sees. Export 1931 (issued 1933), xl, part 2, 137 - 256 . 

Ffndd laldwyn hill-fort, near Montgomery, by Willoughby 
Gardner, Arch. Cambf . 1932, lxxxvii, 364-71, J 

English Place-name puzzles: a methodical investigation into 
the question of personal names or descriptive words in English place- 
names, by R. E. Zadtnsson, Studta Ni^philologica^ v, 1—69* 
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Ein romischcs Barbierbesteck aus Koln, bv Walt fcma r Habcrcv. 
Germania 1932, xvi, 129-33. 

1 he author figuftfi j hnarJ of barber s tool* fiou \ j uJ-iih ccntiiry ^ravtf, They 
mduder & fH^or, various small knives* a pair of depilatory Iwwera and two iron 
knives, which he diows X q have been need by Rum an liair-dftsiCra instead o i 

adssore. C.E.S. 

The excavation of a barrow on Cacbetin Hill, Kerry, Montgomery¬ 
shire. by H. Noel Jerman. Montgom. Collections, Welshpool, 1932 
176-181. 

A complete L'ircte uf post-bn |is vm» found surrounding ibe barrow. 

La civilisation megalithique au Maroc, par le pere Henrv Ktcbler. 
Bull Soc. preh.fr anf. Sept. 1932, sxtx, 413-20. 

Le paleolitbique anden en Europe occidentals et sa chronologic, 
par I'Abbe H. Brcuil. I hid. Dec, 1932, 570-78, 

Theprehfetoric settlement of Norther n Norway, by A, W. Broggcr, 
Bergem Museums Arbok 1932 ; histaruh-antikvuiisk rekke, nr. 2. 

Report of the excavations at Hcmbiiry Fort, Devon ; second stason 
1931 ; by Dorothy M. Liddell. Proe. Devon Arch. Exploration So/. 
1931, pp. 90-120. 

A careful .wd detail'd account of a thoroughly well-conductcd excavation The 
line illuaiiutiour (by Mr Cur.J and Mrs Wood,) are admirable, but the h*!f-tr,nc 
illustratEnins are of poor ipotiiy. 

Salt-ways, bv F. T. S, Houghton. Trans. Birmingham Arch. Soc . 

1 9 2 9 "' 3 °> Ltv. [Separate pagination]. 

A valuable rcconstruction (based upon evidence) of old track* that mttv be of 
very great antiquity. * 

Lc paieolitbique ancien en Europe occidental et sa chronologic ; 
conference faite Je 12 Novembre 1930 par I'Abbi Brcuil. Bull de 
l Academic nathmle de Peiping, Jan. 1932, vol. til, no. i. 

'Iliis is a Iwftire delivered at Peking; it give, a very iwcful anti autlwriUUve 
summary of the I jIj&jIhW period u» a whole, in nnn'technical language. 

Dr Hermann Schneider’s philosophy of history, bv Professor 
J . L. Myres. History, Jan. 1933, N5„ xvit, 303-16. 

PnfeHrMyia df«livelT dispose* of yet another cumbersome theory of history. 

Proceedings of the Spclacological Society, University of Bristol, 
vol. tv, no. 2, published February 1933, js 6 d. 

Thtse Proceedings continue to improve, though there is still room for improve¬ 
ment m format. For instance much spate i* wasted (and unn««ary expense 
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inmrred) fa; putting short note* on a full page. (A glaring couple l8 ieeT1 on 
p. i 3j ). V* liy noi make such run consecutively as N'nrrES : Hut the use of twu 
in the pints cannot be commended too highly. Sixty-one page* are occupied 
hy the second report on the I'jmtnfcs barrow group. A short aerauni bv Dr Herbert 
Taylnr uf a beaker in a ctiti (not, we think J cyst ') at Contois, shows' the valuable 
work done by the Solely in mating a fnll record at the lime of an accidental dis- 
covery which would otherwise have been lost. Mr C. W, Phillips' paper on ‘ Field 
Wort rnntwiu ih«e plana in red and black of lyndiet-gmupu, including the 
very fine aeries in .Ashton Part, where Celtic and strip- Ivnchets both occur. 

6.C.S.C. 

We have received a paper-covered book of Sq pages entitled 
SriORNiK Neesjne Volsjkovo Khaevovo Moseya, and attach a summary 
o its contents, kindly supplied by one of our original subscribers * 

The p>wcr Volga District Museum is presumably at Saratov. The preface to 
tins vi j I time deals with the importance of museum -collections iilimt rating rht 
khs** >f Clrier r3CeS ’ "’ tfl C8 P eda! ™f*™« to Socialist and anti-religious 

A notice of(he fife of Professor B. M Sokolov (U. t 93 o), the first Director of the 
Museum, and of his work on behalf of Soviet Russia, and a list of his written works, 
to tne mitnncr or ijo, ar^ Riven, 

, ‘’ n Ttt;cnt ^tiah worship by .1 Saratov tribe called ' Choovnsh These 

tel is I us were, made uf lime tret branches, dressed in nationnl costume, usually 
ns a woman, but sometimes as a miin or child. Various properties were attributed 
to them up to comparatively recent times, and examples are to be teen in the museum, 
Uie graves of the Morcluatea, a race of Tartar-Firms. settled on the Lower Vidua 
m the tyth and iSth centimes, are described, with particulars as to the ornaments, 
ama, beads, etc., found m them. Differed re* among tribes are discussed, and 
the subject is illuslraTfd from articles in the miutcuni. 

l^cnptiou of burials *iid finds in gmes, etc. of tie Sarmatian Kurgan*. in 
northern reform of the Lower Vnljp about the and or 3rd century ad. Excamiora 
niude m igjo. Draws conclusion* faniumhlc to the Socialist state of m carlv 
p^to m tube. 

Finds of remains of posi-Terttary animals in the Lower Volga district. The island 
, riomflhatl^, opposite Alcrnff wharf, ait parttctilarlv rich, and a t (w 1 atmV 

f jt*:. rhe "D 1 ? ®f 'Ji'S j^pter TOrwiders that these finds and all thev imply} 
have not been sufficiently studied by archaeologist*, He up r _’ suitably dewti 
pbccs s aljsenct of the later (post-cretaceoua) deposits, abundant glacial and post 
glacial fauna, and fin illy complete absence of ice erosion—these are the fundamental 
oonditinru which must compel .me, lt j$ thought, to seek Palaeolithic man if 
anvyrhere, m the neighbourltood oF Hvalineky *? tT1,ir '’ " 

f J™ ® nciu t des "»«• ™> !h * M»t *m*ahle photographic apparatus 

for museum and archaeological purposes. * B 1 J[ \j 
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fHE PERSONAL1TY OF BRITAIN : it® influence on inhabitant and invader in 
prehistoric and early hiatgtie limes. By Cvjjh Fox, fsj^, Published by the 
rational Museum of Waits and by the Press Beard of the University of Wain roia 
PP' o+t mmrrvui figures and map!. 21 toldp^f f mm w 

Thescience^ f archaeology might well be defined as rile iTudynf U* past distribution 

? *" * sint 3 P 3ce * afld o{ * c fiicfots governing iheir dislrihutidh. For 

_ie plotting of extinct cultures in space-rime the cartographic method, (if which Dr 
Fox ha* here film so masterly a demonstration, is of ,he utmost value both for popular 
edition and as an engine of research. An archaic logical distribtrtWmsp notonlv 
expforta the m-ar basis ;ln d common quabey of all anitqiulies, viz. their ewffnmhica'] 

fhe'Sdth T f ^ H r CTCe V"? . ,he c °- firdi,lfltEo n «f scattered cvidS, and 

the embubtnent of a synthefm relation with their geographical background Such a 

map does more than merely define the horizontal space qualities of a given trait or 
culmre, it often gives the key to its own cxplaiutkm. The visual argument, whethe! 

fo 3 T P ° r 4 “ Cti0nf k [or CCrUinl y sh<, S '*) rfic mo a , 

poiem in 3 nch 3 fi*iH»j*ic»l research or espositinn 

T ° *£"**£» dtm ^j*!5 ™ 1ue <* distribution -map the reviewer can prescribe 

ri° f D f F ° X ’ 4 V^ l Z lU !!f d * h '* wiUl 8flme of mo® fs trilling 

J n S * r h ? vc ; **?“»?“. «*■*<* reflect an important aspeci of much of the 
known archaeological material of these islands fmm the Neolithic i» tlw Anglo-Swccn 
penod the author a able to demonstrate in a peculiarly forceful anti convincing wav 
somcof the mam physicsd factor, which conditioned human settlement in our prehistory 
He sn.uvs how the broad outlines of our cultural history have been influenced bv she 

iratJc and migration of prehistoric Europe. Perhaps the most striding of the exam tiles 

Briikh^ 10 ^ t“ ’J? P rcd ? mJ j ,a,lt| y ™ ( | En * distribution 0 f B»eg*1iihit culture in die 

S^dlvht’iW^? 'T distribution of for Beaker cultures, 

herondl) he demonstrate* the control exercised by the geological structure of the country 

Tjr* T^f I rhus hc J'StinguisljM two main zones, the I fief, land zone 

l°j i ,r n a , : ,n d tflc . L ", w ! anJ /rn l n f younger rocks, the former tending ever to absorb 
the jhen influences which imp^e themselves up^n the latter 

_ t *“ dlis *«»• <*f which nr Fox ia one ..f the foremost champion® 

SSLv XHl “h tl ’l 'Tm ?, e S™ Crj P hicsd ™«bod "hen empfojS too 

naiveh. he archaeology of the British Isles has heen worked out for more intensive! 1 
forsomoin a, Aan for others, and again the discovery of the objects from which diatribu- 
lL n -™** t R rc P'i rtd flajl resulted m all loo many canes fmm some economic activity 
be m h ad f 5 '-Onwrelled by geology. '11,1^ are fnciora for w hich allowance trii^t 
1 e *P ec ?% m the interpretation of regional-surveys, but which have not in 
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There is, however» n fir more tttfom* danger implicit in the me of maps which Jm 
oot m the put always been fully appreciaicd by .archaeoIogMta. The pint I with to 
make it lint, m so far as ardtaeological dblHbutiont are determined bygwgraphifiil 
tartnrp „ ihey are determined by the contemporary and not by the pretext getigraphioS 
enviroiitnem * flui geographical enviranment is no more static than climate nr plant 
me ! In far as there has been geographical change since the period with which be is 
immeduEdy dealing, the srchacdogitt «'lw mumes the present state of affair jaa hack* 
ground *nr his map i* thereby wiistmp die very bfi«U »f hfa evidence, !t may he 3n id 
n* once that the degree of error Titles greatly *o us to he negligible in die case for instance 
of a chalk or 1 Ernestine area at a fair altitude, but so as to be of overwhelm big importance 
in the case of a km-lying rqgfen like the Fctdimd, especially when in proximity to the 
In such 3 region as this n is not geography hut pifan- geography or gtolcgy rmt 
honsonra] hut vertical apacc-distribution which t>ecomes bf foremost importmce. The 
superfiout geographical method will work only where geological chance 1ms not hern 
active into relatively recent limes. 

Bui t!iis factor of the transience of any given geographical environment is not tnn- 
hnen in its significance to surveys of j regiemn] character. It is fundamental to the 
broader issue of the relation of the British Isles to rhe Continent. For it mum he clear 
that the factor of Lmd-moveneni alone has at various periods cilher modified or com- 
ptetely eliminated that insularity of nurs upon which ncographrrs and politicians set so 

™ cfl TJV Dt PQX liaa heen bHnd ,u the significance nf this hut it must he said 
with all deference that his paragraphs on changes of land-level and the inferences drawn 
therefrom (pp. SU^ftte open to severe criticism. Unless we are much mistaken there 
is an over-simplification or misunderstanding of the evidence which affect* his inference 
rather seriously and in any case is liable to mislead his readers To take , in example, 
the statement on p. 33 that 1 there is evidence that pest Arf<n to grow on the fcnhmds of 
msi Anglia . . . which wire formerly habitable In the Bronze Age Vis quite misleading, 
rhe evidence efted by reference in support bf thb consists of no more than a few 
unscientific records of finds made 1 under peat 'and so on t the inference being that there 
'* only one pelt m the region. Yet away back in the seventies Skertthh-y’s work 
showed that the problem was far more complex. Recent work indeed bv (he Ken land 
Research Committee has demonstrated the presence in pans of the Tens of Late Boreal 
peats, comparable with die North Sea ‘ mnorJug ', and the Skipsea peat (see H.and M 
t (xodwm Antiquity. March [933, p, 36}. both Msodated wilh Mesolithic harpoon* 
fills penod n| hud deration, corresponding with the Ancytus-luke phase of ,j ie R^Hc 
u tilth permitted the easy incoming of fisher-folk of Maglemoae-Kunds affinities to 
southosirrn Britain, w M succeeded by the depression of Atlantic rime, cm resending 
"! ,,h ™* Littonnfl-sea phase of (he Baltic,and indicated mtheFenland by the drowning of 
old nver channels and the deposition of semi-marine rills. During thii Atlantic period, 
as, bwcdufi W(,rtcre have shown, the land not only sank in relation to the tea as compared 
with the preceding Bores! period, b.,t was actually considerable lower than is now the 
rase. Sin ce .n Bn real times the south ear t of Britain seems to hive behaved i n a similar 
taslium m the Bailie regions, ihc inference i* that it acted similarly in ihe succeeding 
/it!intie period and this is sopp-irted by the evidence accumulating in the Finland 
furthermore, there is evidence for a slight re-elevation in sub-lh,rout times, again in 

The nerefiktj - for reconstruct hk; the mnnjraphicjil cadmnmcnt of mv aiven neHoi! wn. 
pointed out tn m J Hu Poir (Oaford, l91 ,), pp. „(T._ Enron. ' 
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sympathy with the HjI tic area, when river-channels were re-cui in tSitr fens. U \$ to thb 

r iot! that ihc Nrolilhicand Beaker habitation of (he submerged Esses roast is referable. 

the Cam bridges hire tens this in turn soccer led by a period r*f peat formalion 
anil it is in [h^ biae of riu* pear, fnuncE nn ihc surface over wide arra*, tlmt the Early 
Bronze Age horizuu fs to be found disc p&ii^bdaJ history of Britain h not therefore 
sosiinpleas Dt Fox seems to imply; and the Atlantic depressionwhich affected the south¬ 
east of Britain is seen to separate the Boreal and sub-Boreal phases of land elevation* 
which he i»nfuses as one. Contemplating the- post-glada] history of this part of Britain, 
to important in my moderation of the formation of the British Channel + in the light 
of this evidence of oscillation v. c do not fed happy about Dr Fox's implication that the 
Channel was non-existent at so late u period us the Scot blue* It seems to 11s more 
likely ilnit if not cut in the prr-Boreul or Yoldia period of land depression it must then 
hate been formed in \tlmiic tiincr> p and oner formed the operation of rides would ensure 
its permanence, short of land elevation of catastrophic proportions. J. G. D. CUkfH, 

BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION- Ry Steven Runcimas. Eduard Arnold r 1933, 

pp r 320. i6r. 

This is att interesting contribution to Byzantine research, Nor does it pretend to 
be anything eS&c. The author has written twelve studies in Byzantine culture and history 
and made tn effect a most useful and admirable handbook. Hi* chapters vary in quality 
and interest. The lies? 2* concerned with history, As such it is difficult hi read because 
of its compression, nor dues thin cumpresiion tempt ihe author into any pungency of 
style nr brevity of statement : frankly theonc dull chapter. The section on the adminis¬ 
tration Chi the Bysun tine Empire is more interesting und is de.nl y the resub of wide 
research, ,md die section on the Diplomatic Service is illuminating in ils exposition of 
the subtlety and skill of Byzantine uego rial ions with foreign powers h Thu auriior quotes 
the saying of Constant in e vit that there were three things which a foreigner should never 
be given— 1 a crown, the secret of Greek Fire and fhe hand of a purple-bom Princess 1 ; 
and the precept was rafdy disregarded. 

hi his diacuxdon 00 commerce the author gives us jaunt important facta and judg¬ 
ment*. The prosperity of Byzanrine commerce was said by Commas the Sailor of die 
Indies to he due to Christianity on the one Imnd and to a standard coinage on the other, 
By t briatipiiity he probably meant merely prestige, and was cynical enough to say eo ; 
hut it is interesting to sec Christianity serving a* a trade commodity. What Cosrnas wu 
hinting at uLu, is that Byzantine cm Italian implied certain valuable ijurdiiits in which 
every citizen of the empire partook. Thnjc were mure numerous than lie menlioiu. 
Sound a dsn in is tmtion xnd a certainty of justice ; a common quality *>f uirizenslirp which 
ii briefly summarized at 1 Christianity 1 ; 2 careful control of internal production to that 
every ritiren Wii interested in the promotion of trade,mid a complete absence of hereditary 
rimms to distinction. These were qualities which made By/.inline citizenship wen th 
having and the barbarians wirh u j hom Byzantium trailed were therefore envious vnnugh 
to feci privileged to engage in commerce with such an enlightened land. The last factor, 
the alwcnce of mere family claims to power fir rich to, vvzs the mu«t democratic of Byzan¬ 
tine customs. As the ujithoi says, - Educjlion nut birth gave the entree Lo Byzj urine 
wcty But even the modicum uf intidJectoal snobbery implied in such an outlook did 
nut disc&unige lhern from selecting exactly wltai they wanted from the culture of their 
neighbours. ‘They were p.issinfiatdy interested .ind inquisitive about the affairs of 
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their neighbours and were willing to borrow from the lorcof i he Arabs and she reertuimt* 
of the Wcsi \ Link wonder that Byanniium MistittUed a centre of culture and comfort 
and wealth, such as the world 3 tar. nc t seen before dr rime, for on this baria they suffered 
from none of the economic ills so prevalent today* nor from the violent contrasts oi class. 
There was too much of the indent Greek sfil 3 in their blood fW them to tolerate lie social 
and economic systems of andeni Rome. They still lived like an indent City State, but 
with a population of a million within the mighty walls of their city. 

So in war their strength consisted in adapting their methods and amis to the purlieu* 
lar enemy who faced them. Their main principle waft never to lake the offensive except 
in counter attack and to employ every device besides military measures with which to 
outwit the enemy. Here again was a contrast with the Bashing legbns of Borne, and yes 
the Byzantine Empire was both greater and more cultured than the Roman, for it was an 
empire founded on intelligence and established for the benefit of the citizens. 

But envious neighbours made this iron tridnus attempt at civilization both dangerous 
and difficult. The 8th and nth centuries «aw an almost contlmun^ siege nf this Utopia, 
Every Byzantine citizen of Constantinople in the Sth century was ordered to keep with 
him provisions Co last three yearn. And culture and the finer emotions do not fructify 
under such a psychological strain. No wonder that the Byzantine wy* at times cruel 
and always a cynic- The charges of barbarism and cntdty $o often made against him 
must he understood in the light of thrae facts. lie %vaa in a perpetual stj tc of war. I lifi 
outlook was always what our own w*as in say r Q17 and 1918* with the same strain and the 
same outburst* of hysteria. Yet the Byzantine Empire stood for eleven centuries and 
outs is already rocking to its foundations. For the Byzantine had enormous energy’ and 
stamina aided by wit and Intelligence , When hi# city fell the world fell with it, 

Mr Ruitrimait baa done well to make to much material easily accessible, lh$ 
chapters on Byzantine an and literature are* as he Lidmils * too brief for the subject. They 
had been belter omitted. 

Use following errors are noted Anaximander Is strangely aligned to the 4th 
century o-c, (p, 235) ; ‘ Stead the* for strati re (pp, 257* 264] ; 1 Skipiott r for Skripou 
[p_ 261' j 1 more unique p (p. 262); the Bark it* statue was no! * carved it is of bronze 
(p + 064); the Rrmuimis and Eudnda panel is stated to be in both the Louvre and the 
Cabinet de MeJailk?, it cannot he in both (p. 265) ; 1 CHalcondylaft 1 for Chaleo candy las „ 
(p. 298), This h a large lilt for #0 small a volume. 

Seeing that there Art no illustrations and no type other than Larin ill employed for 
die text the price of this book is high. StahLet CassON. 

AN INVENTORY OF OBJECTS OF ROMAN AND PROVINCIAL ORIGIN 
found on ritea in Scotland not definitely assodnted with Lb man cons miction*. 
By JAMES CuHUi* il_d., F.5.A^€OT„ pjul. Proa. Sodtly vf Aniiqtiarui &f Sjkoiimd* 

wJL t*vi, 1931-3**/P- 2.77-m 

If each nation ha# its own way of treating its Roman antiquities* Scotland V glory 
must be her chronicler#. We ai ready have General Roys Military Antiquities. David 
Chrifttisor/s surveys of hill-forts, Dr Curled own list of native object* from Roman 
rites t and Sir George Macdonald's catalogues of Roman or m-finds. Now follows Dr 
CurieV second contribulion t 2 valuable fist of objects of Roman provenience, found 
elucidated /torn Roman aitsL Side by aide with these products of workroom and 
mutcum g[j the esev.-ition-campaigt^ which have, to quote Dr Curk K * recovered the 
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skeleton of the occupation 1 of Scotland by Roman troops. All these activities have an 
intimate methodologist connexion , because they round off, effectively nnd almost 
linftUy, one lint of treatment of the problems which that occupation presents, The 
making of C2 ulugues cannot be pushed further : the excaration-csm]Xiign£ can md must 
be supplemented in detail, but the framework uf the story revealed will not require 
substantial reconstruction. 'S'he foundafions so well laid arc rrnw set firm ; and the 
method of laying them deserves the Attention of all students of ardtacobgy becauscit sisl- 
cceded he tier and exhibit* fewer inherent fjdlfe than any other ptonecr'a wort on Roman 
i rtili tar y antiquities . This fad i a loo liu tc a ppreci a led, even by Engl i&l 11 rchueolopi tb - 

But every advance in knowledge contain* within itself the germs of further develop- 
menu Out of Dr Curie’* inventory of ninety-nine objects, forty-five come from native 
siife that have been excavated, if with varied skill. Of these (we give their number* 
betausc Dr Curie docs not) T twelve arc brachg (i, 26*78, 80-87, 93), eleven tre hill* 
forts (+, 13, is 1 25, 42 h 44+ 61-63), a ™ crannogs (lh 34 - 37 , 39 . 4 S“ 47 - SO* 

seven are souierraina (66, 68, 69-71, 89, 91) and seven are caves (9, 11 „ 35, 35-57, 75) ; 
and we wish that they had been differentiated on the map, Bui every vmten^in, 
id! brochs but two obvious immunity and the Ihm three of the hi U-Forts arul caves lie 
beyond the Ante trine Vallum, Thus, the first thing that tlila list emphasizes i& die need 
for selective excavation of the hill-forts. One ip glad to see that this lias begum Three 
of the hill-fort excavations belong to the \.m two year?, and the new development 1* 
already under way. The need is urgent. Jt is scIf-cYidcm that only oi> understanding 
of the native conditions can explain the reason, nut mo much for the experiments J Agricobm 
occupation, as for the systematic inoccupations under the Antonina, w ho three times in 
hid fa century attempted to control the Lowlands in a 1 strait-waistcoat ' frontier, which, 
excepting v et! Cumberland* was an improved copy of Hadrian s Wall, its arterial ftzeder- 
rf me* ami its advanced posts. Why did the Romans consider it imperative \u do this, 
sod by what miscalculation did die scheme that succeeded *0 well oil Tyne and Solway 
foil on ihe Forth ami Clyde : At the moment, no adequate evidence is to hand. But 
the other side of the story es suggested hy the finds of paUr&t w Th«e i re peculiarly 
plentiful in Scotland, and since they formed , with nirla] izo^k-pott, » standard article of 
toldier^ kit (Cichnrius. Trcjan'i C&futnn. icene v), the inference that they in,irk native 
successes is obvious. Some belong to the i«.t century, in dealing with which we miss. 
Matflerfidd’g article on early inscribed examples ( Arch . Journo! T xux, 228-231), but many, 
especially in hoards, belong to the 2nd century, when the struggle was more intense. 

Another iniercHtlnj* point which emerge* 1* the distribution of certain types of 
dwelling crannogs in outburst Scotland and souterrainfi hi Align*. Both must have 4 
story ro tdJ, Angus perhaps in relation to Hcrodian's estimate of Caledonian habits ■ 
while the foci ihat in southwest Scotland habitation* extend only along the roast and rhe 
hinterland is empty, of both mtcrmivdy inhibited she-* and stray Inot* might elucidate 
Agricok's neglect of the southwest. 

On the north also, the map appears 10 clear up some dark points ahum the Roman 
policy, U now becomes evident that Ptolemy's Cuffdonfa Silva w&a unpenetrable* and 
governed Roman frontier organization in exactly the same way ms the Hercyftimn forest 
dictated it in Central Europe. Between the forest and the natural boundary—here the 
Forth-CIyde isthmus, there the Danube—the buffer-tribes were subjected to a loose 
control. Tribes beyond ihc forest did not interest the Government : but indefatigable 
mcrchan^ got there, just b* in Central Europe ; thus the brochTolk received their 
wares p if irregularly, and mostly by sea. 
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This is die general picture of Roman Scotland that Dr Curie’s uivcniury suggests, 
Dur the minor points deserve equal a item i cm, Ihc author’s skill in dealing with small 
objects needs no idvenisernexii. VVc admire the section on painted plus* cups and 
playing-men (291-6) and on enamelled paterae (302-6) 03 example* of his work at its 
best. But the %ectioit ©n tile preparation of native dimks (307-13) must head the lm : 
Dr Curie has never done better than this. As a parallel ftp the chain-mail fiom 
Cirlingvraxfc f that fmm the Lcxdcn tumulus, Colcheaicr, is worth quoting. About this 
point in the text a reference to the Hallguards purse is mining, and it is pet Imps worth 
note lhai not only does the angle of the Mibington bnoiusc teg suggest an equestrian 
sutue (325, fig. 27), hist the foot was never Fastened 10 a base md the heel has a Itolt 
bored for fastening a spur. In connexion with frontier comm tree, the evidence for the 
regulation of markets might have been quoted (Tat. Germania, e. 41. Hirtvrift, iv, 64); 
and the gateway at Knag Exam is a sin sir entrance with two doors und central dxnrwey 
(M^cLmchfon, Memoir Y p + 93 and plan) betw een the guard-chainberj ; a rare type for its 
age* but paralleled at Ma 1 ton + Demetrius of Tarsus was not merely an 1 early Creek 
voyager p , but accompanied an Imperial expedition, We do admire Dr Curie s englishing 
of whsti he saw, but wish that he had mentioned the long list of Scottish isles in the 
Ravenna Cosmography„ as proving Roman knowledge about them ; indeed, no survey 
of native conditio ns is complete without an estimate of what that document says. For 
1 he present high value of Scotch pearls (347) we would like to ole Professor Ritchie nf 
Aberdeen (quoted by ). EL U. Ward* in Co»mtryman t July 1932* p. 367); and apologise 
for not remembering until now Collectanea Anriqua, 111, pp. 91-99! where a young seal- 
skin figures among presents from a British governor in Aj^ajS. The capacity-measure¬ 
ments of the DowaJton patera are w r orth equating with Roman units, and work out as 
follow*: the unit is the eyathMs (Marqundt, St&at&erwdhag, M. 76) of 44,75^.. 
anil the multiples of it work out sit 7, 8, 14, 14, |6, is and 12 eyothi respectively, ilie unit 
of one doren being equal id the icrtfarha and the whole capacity being 79 tyathi. The 
greatest error is four per cent. 

Misprints are few. We hive noted Enforsrhxmg (313) and Epahrcnliius (372)* The 
drawings of the Samian are in a tradition now con tine*.! ui Scotland, which we cannot 
pretend to like. The map requires some slight correct son. Gilnuekic is a nmrchmp- 
ctTup and Bufnaw srk b not. CasJt Greg was more than temporary ; and Carpovv has 
a Epccia! convention to itself, whose meaning h unexplained. Further south, the mad 
to Bewcastle U sound, with a signal-slation tin it , at GilFaFccs ; Great Cheslet^b not so 
near Qtrvorui and the last letter of 1 Chesterhuliiie 1 is superfluous, lastly, who wiU 
break the border convention, 2nd bring 4 Roman Scotland ' up to Hadrian's Wall ? 
The absence of the material between Tyne and Tweed Is not only deplorable, hut a real 
defect. I* A, Richmond. 


notes ON THE roman FORTS AT OLD KILPATRICK AND CROV HILL, 
AND ON A RELIEF OF JUPITER DOLICHENUS. By Sjh. Gmxm 
Macdonald, K.C.tt. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland y 1931—a . 219-76* 

Tliis overprint contains an account of work done by Sir George Macdonald at 
two fom on the Antonin? Lime$, Old Kilpatrick had been dug by Mr S, N, Miller 
iu I 9 2 3 “ 4 i Sir George himself in 1920 had done enough digging at Crtiy to prove 
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that there wis a fort there But these papers amplify and in some extent correct our 
tmowledgt in a remarkable way, 

The condi mm& under which Old Kilpatrick was originally dug were a& unfortunate 
as any that an excavator on meet, A town-planning a theme digged Mr Miller** foot- 
iteps. He was forced to lay trutchc* when and where he could p and thus the result* 
irainctt were to some extent Less satisfactory than they might have been, A feature of the 
Report was the suggestion that a ' harbour-cnclosure p had Iiecn built at Old Kilpatrick 
prior to the Gonvirutiion cif the fort : this enclosure, ir was &u£gested would secure the 
convoy of troops and building material for the Limits. Sir George Macdonald h&d 
already pointed nut the difficulties which were naked by this theory ; he doubted 
whether the Clyde was navigable in ancient timet as far as Old Kilpatrick, and ihia point 
he now succeeds in demons resting by a painstaking research among documents of the 
Late three centime*. 

But (litre is more Ilian destructive tiritidstn here. Sir George was fortunately 
able to do dome excavation un land which was inaccessible to Air M tiler ; ami while 
faking account of his predecessor's difficulties, be make? the remains tell e new and 
teimarkable story > Tito fort and the Anionine Wall, he show*, were constructed by differ* 
cm parties, and as the wall-builder* darted at the eastern end, the fort was completed 
before they Arrived. But its build cm had proceeded in a strangely unsntcJllgcnl way. 
They first dug their ditches without any regard to the tine i in posed on the Wall by the lie 
of the ground : they them remodelled them in such a manner as to lead the Wall 
up to the fort in the middle of its north wall,, and they had commenced to dig m length 
of wall-ditch on thk undesirable alignment The wall-builders, when they arrived, 
filled up the abortive wall "ditch and rook the Walt up to its proper point; of junction 
At tiic northeast earner of the fort. A simitar lack of c®* 0 ?di nation is revealed by 
the Uy-out of the Alilicary Way. Fhe story is a strange one* hut 11 1* established by a 
really wonderful process of urehaeobgiaU tntarente, subtle mtl profound, yet absolutely 
cerain. 

Furthermore, examination uf the length of wall running down from live fort to the 
thcr tank the author to revive an old theory of Horsley's --that the Military Way was 
prolonged beyond the end of tlu? walk He takes it, in fact til Dumbarton where ihere 
have always been adequate harbour facilities. But at no me period in the history of the 
Liimi this extension was closed and Sir Gtjorge Macdonald offers the suggestion that 
the Irish pirate* were already making sc^*cnmniurii cation* unsafe. His case may be 
Indeed & hunger than be recognises, for the Irish aumtk the fhsi invasion of Soot* 

land by the Ulstermen to a date within dm very period . 

Space forbids us to say much of die discoveries at Croy HIIL Rocunn^iuance 
rather than crjinplete wivmion wa* the aim j yet the results arc very full and interesting 
Hie size of the Anfrmnc fori was made out; it k small—an acre and a half—about the 
™ < if Hough Castk. Fhe elector bath-building was located, and s mysterious pit— 
perhop* a well—beneath the northwest angk-to wer was dug out. But most m tending 
™ dtc d^envery of an A|rnccAm fort on the site It was about the size of the Agricnkn 
fon at Bar HiU p arxd Sud, like !C,a?i annexe. Curious features were its shallow- palkzde 
trench and absence of ditch* r 

During the excavations ar C^y Hill a fragment of ^sculptured stone was found with 
part Of m mscrimmn to Jupiter Dolichenus, Tim author ifecusat* it in the third paper 
,i,d with the aid of continental pamllck he ia able to assign h to a mre type b Which 
Jupiter on lus bull ts accompanied by a female consort * £ £ StEvraS 
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THE GREAT WALL OF HADRIAN IN ROMAN TIMES- By Paul Baows. 
With drawings* plans, and oddments by the Author and Constance Whyte* And ■ 
forCWUld by FAftKEEt HflKWIS, M-A m F_sJk^ hinr BjfeLET, St JV.+ p/>. 163. 

I Fr>^ 4 /winter, rornter plow and diagram and 2 9 drmmn^s in lhr text* Heatk Crouton , 
1933, 5s. 

That die public La interested in HadruuTs Wall is apparent to anyone who sees ihe 
row of cure drawn up at the footpath to UouEtateads fort. It is to tills public that 
Mr llrovvn offers his book. With the aid of archaeological material Lea aim h to recon- 
struct the buildings of the Wall and the Life that was led in and around them. T \ic book 
re not intended for specialist* ; yet the specialist cm *ead it with advantage, and t he name 
of its sponsors, Mr Hi cw i.^ and Mr fjirley, gviarajitee its historical accuracy, The pencil 
aids the pen in recalling to us the Wall as it was : there are reconsiruetkins of typical 
forts as Ifousesieads and Chesters, of 131 i keys ties and turrets* while inset drawings are 
given «£ nimby cones, aha re, fibulae and the like, The reconstructions .ire gnod and 
valuable hut the inset drawings arc far mo small and smudgy. And a hook which is 
meant to be taken on the Wall ought surely to have a map. 

This is a useful and desirable book which deserves the second edition that it will 
pretty certainly get; so if seems words while to notice ,1 few mis-spelling and mis- 
statements. [ have observed iJmam in the preface* Platarum Ip. 25)* ClorarsU'nut 
(p. 46), Baihta regularly. Mythric and Mytfirm (p_ 93). The Vexillation that did qmktry¬ 
ing work at the Gelt was certainly not a VexilJation of Auxiliaries, and the inscription 
cited by Mr Brown show* a®, much ; Mithras was not worshipped with human sacrifice r 
Birdoswnld furt is not a Cavalry fori* and did anyone ever suggest that the Turf-WnH 
wait Sevenm * 

Finally there ate two mrs-atitementa 2 little moreserioua. Mr Brown aska whether 
the purpose uf the Will was achieved or not* and he advances an argument on either 
tide : but neither of them is deceive and neither of them is correct. It h misleading 
to assert that the wall-ditch is unfinished, for it tt nowhere absent except where natural 
conditions render it unnecessary ; and when Mr Brown declares that 1 the tenactausly 
held idea of hordes of natives being unable to w ithstand the disciplined Homans 1 ha* 
been overthrown by archaeology* he is inverting the facts. Bruce and the older writers 
were quite prepared to believ e m these con tin ual defeats of t he garrison ^ i r U a rchaeo logy 
that tells how only in the * barbaric* eonapiratio* of 367 was the Wall taken iti fair fight. 
When it was sacked at other tunes, its garrison was away. C. E. StfvilMs t 

THE EARLY AGE OF GREECE. By Wiluam R(U(jew\y. VoL ii t edited by 
A* S + F. Gow and D. 3 , RqssijeTSON. Cambridge Unrtxnity Frew, 1931. pp. xxvm, 
747* and 15S Qlmtwtwm. 30 j. 

It would be difficult to understand the importance of this volume, now posthumously 
puhlkhed * without a consideration of the discoveries in Aegean archaeology which have 
been made since Ridgeway first published his main thesis upon the Mycenaean world 
in 1S96. Mr Wire's excellent introduction both summarizes the progress uf disco very 
and estimates the permanent dements in Ridgeway^ work. What emerges is that 
Ridgeway, with the foresight of genius aided by a balanced view of evidence rarely met 
with, laid the real foundations of whit are nuw the current views generally accepted upon 
the position of Mycenaean culture in the ancient world and its relation tu tilt civilization 
depicted in Homer. 
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Ridgeway was die Hrat to iriaJre a clear distinction between the Mycenaean wmltl 
as such,, which he claimed wus essentially indigenous, and the changed character in it 
which brought nhnut by Achaean intervention and infusion. That he was the first 
10 cLiiiu that Greek had liecn apuken when ihc Mycenaean world fmg% began to differen¬ 
tiate itself from mere barbarism waa, when he pratulak-d it, a heresy of the £rat rank. A 
heresy it remained until very recent times, and only in the List ten year* hm the learned 
world begun to agree with some sppearunce: of unanimity that the inhabitants of Greece 
irom about 2000 li.c. were of Greek slock and spoke some primitive form of the Greek 
language. Ridgeway's fim contribution, ihm dir] mere than any other to dear fhc 
air for further reaewch, wa his firm dccUfcm thut die Mycenaean world is revealed by 
Sddsema.fin could not possibly be equated with the world of the 3 bmieric Achae-n^. J-b* 
further thesis- that Achaean* were actually of a stock which it is difficult to differentiate 
from Celtic i& also beginning to receive some semblance of acceptance. The most 
recent views indeed on the distribution and chronology of hronre swords of the tvpe 
which entered Britain, and Ireland s<Hin after 1000 tsx., make ii di (Flush to deny that the 
general European diffusion of tile culture which thev represent dots in fact correspond 
to some kind of Celtic diffusion from central Europe. 

1 he homogeneity of Mycenaean culture baaed ^n a purely c mi in hind origin was 
another development of research which has its springs in Ridgeway's main fh curie*, 
Mafil excavstnra of Greece now agree on a view which is nu different fmjii that which 
lie formiibted f and the minor divergence between those who would attriViutc more 
Cretan influence and those who would decry ii* importance m iriuniltmd development 
ia a dispute which is a necessary development from Ridgeway's theory, r.iTber lhan a 
contradiction of it T Nor is it an antithesis which affects die main testae. 

To Ridgeway and in no tme else must be given the credit for clearing ibe jsr of 
alvuird ihnmc* as well as for laying down main outlines which would help later ackfbra. 
That the culture found by Schfiemail 11 couid have been considered, a$ it was at the time 
of its disco very, a* Ilrikutc of the First Olympiad {m A. fi, Murray maintained.),, sis 
purely Achaean or Homeric =ts Schbemiutn thought, oi- as barbarian Gothic, js was main- 
iained by some ultimate back-hencherB^ showed deariy enough that an imparted mind 
endowed with a fine ^mc of evidence should ai once attempt to dear away die cobwebs. 
It is difficult now to realise the real service which Ridgeway rendered in this, nnr is it 
as clearly realised that Ridgeway enjoyed the supreme merit of seeing hi* views (which 
after *11 were mainly formula ted in the study) largely supported bv the iridrpendem 
discoveries of successive generaiipna of excavators. 

This second volume contains naUmlty ninth that i« mu tif date and much that is 
superfluous, now that the smoke of earlier battles lias blown away. But the reader 
sHuuhl rather concentrate on those matters in w iiidi it has contributed directly (o Lttj- 
hel.efis. What RMgemypmposisi as theory is now largely knowledge. His insistence 
on the importance of the Danube basin to any knowledge of Bmmt Age Greece, end of a 
certain community of style and outlook in Euiopesn Bronze Age culture with that of the 
had not mdeed received the full illustration UJit it deserved until Prof 
ChiUe and Prof Vasile P«ran gave the facts which suffice to illustrate the community 
m question. Ridgeway » perpetual delving mm Irish and British archaeology to ilW 

28*5 b r . Vl T O0 , E “™P eflf ’ *$*»&** ^iib Greece arc «phined bV die fact 

that, when he wrote, the a ten al nmetthecentre of ohaavutmn was simply notable, 
SuhscquejU Oanubian recirch docs nothing to detract from his iiilir view a n, c 
Achaesm* must be looked for in the regmus from which he believed them 


u. come, and 
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every F fts h discovery in Hungary or Tran*ylvatrb merely emphasizes the correctness 
of hi* for-*ightcdiiess. 

Ridgeway's views nn the Iron Age have, rince hr wrote, been considerably modified 
by later research, and ccmsiderahle advance baa been made in rerewl years in the matter 
of pro so-Hellenic discovery- On the PeJasgiaiia too hts views were unsatisfactory, hist 
it must be admitted that the icrm Peksgian means m more and im less than when he 
ftrni made it into an aroliarolngical term. 

The first volume deall with the solid material facts which he u*ed to support Ills 
theories. The sect)ml volume brings into play the anthropological and sociological 
argument and conclude* wilh a deeply interesting study of the Heroic Age in Ireland, 
in which he draw* mvaluable comparisons between Celtic and Achaean modes of life* 

The editors arc Indeed to be congratulated upon publishing the conclusion of a great 
work which has done more to clarify the whole problem of the pre-HeHmic world than 
the work of any other scholar. S + Cabson. 

PALSOPAIHOLOCJE ET PATTTOLOGIE COMPARATIVE. By Du Uon 

Pai.f_5, Pam : Masson ri Q>, p 1930, pp K vh, 353, frith 63 plain. 120 fr . 

The beginnings of pdaenpatJiokgy date back about iso yearn, the earliest observe 
lions being those of Jexn-Freddric Esper in 1774. During the first 100 years quaternary 
fauna formed the main subject of study ; from 1870 to 1900 attention wns focused on 
injuries of the human skeleton and dm problem of the <mgm of syphilis ; during the 
present century the study has turned more especially towards the infection; and the 
evidences of prehistoric therapeutics and surgery. The vase material accumulated as 
ihc result of these researche? o&neiflE* of spedmenp exhibiting pathological changes the 
nature of which is in some instances recognized without difficulty—for example, fractured 
bones showing evidences of vital reaction and healing. On the other hand there are 
numerous specimen?, mostly exhibiting marks of acute or chronic inftammation, the 
eXjict nature of which is difficult to determine or is open to more ihau one interpretation. 
Much of the literature h concerned with the discussion of these difficult cases, inducing 
a tendency to rivet attention on particular specimens or particular disease rather than 
on a general Purvey of the subject, The material now accumulated is, lio tv ever, sufficient 
in amount and variety to enable a fairly comprehensive survey to he made of the diseases 
incident to the ancient races. Dr Pale* has made ihe attempt in his book, and it i$, 
apparently, the first of iw kind that can lay claim to any greai degree of complemnet*. 
He has drawn up a list of recognized modem affcettan&of the skeleton, to which, naturally 
ihe subject k almost entirely limited, and with the aid of a critical examination of records* 
and existing specimens ha* endeavoured to show how far each class of disease is repre* 
aentod to anrimt remains- His deification includes malfonnatiomi, nutritional 
changes of various kinds, injuries, afFections of the teeth, oateo- and rheumatoid, arthritic, 
mynsitia rwifirans, nonspecific infections, syphilis, tubercle, osteoporosis, and various 
types of tumour-fonmtion. r fhc grouping of existing observations under these headings 
boa involved the aiudysb of nearly 700 publications, besides the personal examination 
of 00 1 lections, and although fa a work of tilts magnitude omission* are aJmtmi inevitable 
they will probably be found to be few in number. It may be of interest to mention here 
that a specimen of the hones of the foot dating from the 26th dynasty and exhibiting the 
characteristic change* caused by myectflnu fa disease nnr inriuded by Dr Fates and 
skin to actinomycosis) is preserved in the collection of the Royal College of Surgeons 
London. The ma tier* d trussed under the above-named hetdin gs relate to 1 h c digcovery 
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<tf ilie specimens and m the opinions of authors in cases of doubtful interpretation. 
Thus, as a review of work already achieved, the treatment of theanbjectis nui inly historical 
but in some imtuitrs causation it also diicuhtni „ as in the varying distribution of disease 
of the tempo id -max: liar)' joint and its relation in maimer of eating. Due consideration 
is given to the important question of chronology, the three classes of fossils, Egyptian 
specimens, and pre-Columbian remains being separately dealt with in discussing the 
matters referred to. Dr Pales’s hoot lviU certainly prove of value 35 a wort of reference 
on points relating to the present position of the science of nalneopHthology, and it con¬ 
tains a very interesting rCsumdof the history of the science and an extensive and apparently 
complete bibliography. The work, it should be explained, ia in no sense descriptive 
of the disesies dealt with, as is the case in ordinary tort boots 01, pathology, and is not 
designed to give instruction in die diagnosis of the various pathological cruiditiane that 
are met with. T, W. V. Uw*fxtn. 


THE MESOLITHIC AGE IN BRlTAIX. fiyJ.G.D. Clask. CmAridgr Umurnty 

Prtsi, 1952. pp. ixin, 223, 1 eitk 2 mapt a ud fo figure t. t 5 t. 

Archaeological interest at the present time is centred in the Mesolithic Age. We 
may therefore congratulate Mr Clark on giving us a connected account 0/ the relevant 
find* relating to England : as yer this has been done for no other country. The author 
firm explains the technical terms (pp. Xtri-Xxiti), and then in his Introduction consider* 
the problem of naming the * Mesolithic ’ Age, cneluding rh.it this i still its most fitting 
title. But, as Brenil ha* observed, from the commnnsaue point of vjew the term 

* Mesolilhic ' really applies best to the Upper Palaeolithic Age. and in fact only tradition 
prevented him from proposing a change in the accepted terminology. If, as Mr Clark 
himself admits, the' Mesolithic' culture* are the ‘ hr in ' of the Upper Palaeolithic, (hen 
it is scarcely apposite to bracket them together by a name which would appear to give 
them an equal value, as a phase of human deveiopmem, with the Lower l laeuliihic. 
Upper PaLie's! it hie and Neolithic cultures, I do not dispute that there is a definite 
cleavage between the Upper Palaeolithic Age proper end die'Mesolithic'; but, as has been 
established more dearly since the appearance of my book on the Stone Age, this view 
is based primarily on the fact that the first Neolithic forma emerge as members of the 

* Mesolithic * cultures, in particular that of the polished axe, which is now established at 
j station at Gflteborg as having definite early Mesolithic relationships, On thee grounds 
it appears to me only right to apply the term ’ EpipaLawdithie " (nr 1 Epimiolithic 1 
nn the proposed terminology of roy hook) to the ' Mesolithic • Age, 

Chapter 1 review* briefly the Mesolithic period in Europe, in which account the 
author follows m oenliaU my suggested di visit jus . Anthropological ttucsiion* follow. 
Mr Clark is perfectly correct ui b taring (p, 12) that I connect the Mughcm men with the 
Grimaldi and Bushman types, treating them as pygraoid (not as pvgmies). Butin that 1 
do not differ from Btnile, who bolds that the Mughcm peoples arc proto-Mediterranean 
For I believe also that there is a dote connexion hetween the Epipalaeolithic dwarfish 
folk of tlic Mediterranean basin and the Mediterranean nice (e, f Weltgesdiichie der 
Stein zee tp.589}. In chapter 2 there is a short description of the Attlian and Magic- 
mosean finds in England already treated at length by Miss Garrod in her book. Chapter 
| - 5 , fon . 1 L t “ , , c ‘beir notable account of the English micmlitbic 

finds. Hie author divides ihcm in tot wo main groups, according a* thev are outside 
the influence c fare-culture or arc influenced by it. The latter group is ronfined to a 
belt in southeast England, somewhat eastwards of a line from the Isle of Wight to the 
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Wash. Mr Clark further separate* from this l>clt a district roughly south of the Thames 
and cast of a line from Portsmouth to Reading. 

According to Mr Clark, the cultural group* which developed outside England were, 
as a rule, not long in reaching it* yei their development rii Eugbud was usually localized, 
owing tu its ttifiuLir i^.dallon. 1 *his can 1 m proved for the Azilian period, but is still 
clearer in ibe case of the microlithic cultures with their very rich remains. The earliest 
of ihc^c appears io be a facies which correspond* to the Zonhoven culture of Belgium. 
The author agrees with the Brands school in viewing this culture is early Tardea tmuian ; 
but 1 prefer the Liige theory which regards it aa a transition from Magddoika to early 
Turd euclidian, The Zonhoven culture was fo I towed by influxes of Tardenoisian (Mr 
Clark speiks of H middle 1 Tardcfirmian, Imr H early h would suit my view better) ; these 
first brought geometric Bint* m England, A late Tardenoisjan nil tut? developed 
locally, closely connected with older native elements,, which Is distinguished from the 
continental type hy ihe rarity of tnapezofcl flints. Hie absence of a late Tardcnoiaian 
period with geometric types is particularly noticeable in the belt south of the Thames, 
lift place was taken by an industry with micro tiihic points, and axes, whD&e edge is produced 
by tranchet blows * Tranchet*, picks, and certain other types betray CampignLun 
influence, which must go back to a comparatively early period. Mr Clark considers that 
there h no evidence of pure Campigman in England,. Here 1 note nn mention of Mr R - 
E. Nieholsis 1 book Record of « prebittoru industry in tubular flint tit Brambridgf Jiird 
Higkjkld nmr Southampton, published in 1916+ 1 investigated these finds ai the 

Southampton museum in and concluded, kill ota lypologicsl pounds and from 

actual stratigraphic facts, ihat we have here a Lite Campignian culture unrelated to any 
microlithic influence. 3 

Seven appendices to the text deal with some interesting sidc-probleu-S. Among 
these I would single out an investigation into ihe question of the micro-graver, which die 
author holds to be 3 waste-product* and Abo the discussion of the English flint mints 
for which, according to Mr Clark p there h no palaeolithic evidencCi The book is distin¬ 
guishes! by thorough working-up of material, mature judgment, and a dear view of 
general Aspects, it m of fundamental importance also fur the problem of the Mesolithic 
Age outside England. O, Mengiuk. 1 

EARLIER HISTORICAL RECORDS OF RAMISES in. Umvmity of Chicago 

Oriental Institute Publications, voL Vin I Med End Habu, Chicago 1931 “3, 

a vots* folio. £7 1 or 0 d each volume. 

This magnificent publication by the Oriental Institute of Chicago makes fully 
avail li hie for the first time nne of the must important monuments of Egyptian luatury. 
Fiatcs only arc issued as yet, with a short 1 foreword 1 by the Director. Dr j.ii. Breasted, 
and in introduction hy the Field Director, Dr If. il> Nelson, giving 4 full account of the 
site of Mediae! Habu, its Architectural history, an appreciation of ihc temple sculptures, 
with notes on their technical peculiarities (which are of great interest) and a description 
of the procedure of photographing, drawing, and verifying the plates now published + 
These, it la interesting to note, have been printed si die Chiswick Press (except those 

1 Cf. C. CoopcT Ring. 1 thiiearery of a flim impL«neiii station in Witnomr Bottom near 
SandhuF3t J . J f Anfhr, Iwt> iSyj, fi t 365. [The book in question deals with » purely tmagirtnij 
imlrntry jn tlbulaf flint, but also conlHrfu Agcoiinte of other Qridau It B to the bttcr,^ 

dm lbr reviewer nefcei,—EurroaL 

'Tnuwluted From the German by Roland G. Auiiin, Gtiivcnity of Gbagow 
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in colour, which come from Berlin), anti are a revelation to those who have had to work 
on photographs or drawings only. 

1 lie temple of Medtnct Habit is even now the most complete of its kind ; quite a 
considerable part of the outer wall has its cornice, and even ihc great lowers of iliefapade 
is preserved well above tlie principal frieze of reliefs , and one of them displays part of 
an upper one. Though some sections of the sculptured wall surface have auffcredfmri 
eprsto n. most of th e more tmpertan t (scents arc almost i n fact .show i n g even, here and the re. 
faint corrections of the design .and craftsmen’s errors of reproduction from the original 
sketches, and slips of the painter’s brush. 

But it is the subject of this wonderful war-monument tlui gives it unique interest, 
Egyptian kings are sometimes held lip as examples of inordinate pride and lavish misuse 
of w e.!Ill;, [j ever t monarch turned the course of history, and deserved that bis courage 
and skill should be corn memo rated, it was Raineses m. ' The crisis of his reign came in 
tts early year*, and we are not here concerned cither with the palace setmduis, nr with 
the thoroughgoing reform and reconstruction of temple-foundation#, c f his later years. 
I fit- father 5 etnckht, a soldier who hud married a granddaughter of Raineses it, an j may 
have been himself of the same royal line, put an cnd,alittlc before lira u.c„n> the anarchy 
mto which Egypt had fallen in the last years of ihe iy;h dynasty, and after a very short 
reign, probably not more than a year, was succeeded by (Jscimarc Merianyun, his son, 
Linoer the throne-name of Ramcscs lit. Besides internal disorders, Libyan tribes were 
Flecking into the Wes!cm Delta, ns ihey had attempted to do u generation before- Now, 
as before in Merenptabs reign, they were reinforced by what Egyptians described as the 
' Peoples of the Sea some of whose name* sugetssi that they came from the Aegean 
and southwestern Asia Minor, and whose coastwise Attack on the Delta was concerted, 
with the Libyan invasion. In 1194B.C. Ramc^rs in defeated this fomii da ble combi nation 
utterly ; the lawn nearest the battlefield was renamed in honour of th*'scourge of Libya 
the western frontier was refortified, and in Egypt itself * <1 woman might walk with her 
veil raised, as far as she wished, without interference *. Three year* later, a similar 
danger loomed up, but on the eastern front, after all Syria and Palestine had been devas¬ 
tated by the 1 northern invidcra\ Again Raineses saved Egypt by skilful combination 
of land and *ea force#, and settled the survivors of this mass-migration in the frontier 
district which (henceforward » known as Philistia. Another Libyan War in his eleventh 
year. Mcms to have been a smaller affair, but no lets skilfully handled For the precise 
detail* of these events—already known, of course, from earlier publications of die narra- 
tive of the great war-monument at Medirmt Habit—we must await the revised text and 
enmmenwry But with the graphic sculptures of battle ncertes and lung files ..f prisoners 

we arc enabled to recuiuitnict much, and m particular to appreciate tile skill with which 
Egyptian artists rendered the various costumes and physiognomy of foreign peoples. 

J. L, Mvura. 

^5srs?g!% g i F8.*£*3? 

uJS^arKffiSr;^ "t p r ma -y 

o ply co u tains the earlier part of the treatise * thescribc' baringtSarentiXTint^pSl 
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when fce «tchcd page I 7 , aiid having resumed work with a much less important manu . 
scripi before him, a eDll«Cfun of charms and prescriptions (like those in the Fbera md 
Hcirst pa pyn), which he copied on to the back of hi* manuscript. But what is 

80^5533©*^ *■" "" i,ni17 - m *" S 53S38S 

ti hardly needs to he repeated that belief in magical remedies for human ills U not 

obwn ? i " V|1 &f natUraI ohjetia, careful record of MtUrel 
proteges, in health and disease, and accumulated experieme of the effects of marifnjla- 

bTned^amuf 8 !; S^V*** 1 * twn metkufa of treatment are Sm- 

bmed, and tl is difficult to distinguish the scientific from the supmiitious elements 

f^ Vs *? *? distinguish them ami not merely apply 

ir^?ri CJ Z r bUl d K W W , lth Xb t ma 5 lfcl l sn describing the scientific treatment 
thii first sufgicil case-book surely runks very high. 1 

i lie cues which are described and discussed are thirty-eight in number (the last 

rm'dou^fth^lT 1 * T d tS* ot ! Il “ ra * d '* i ' h damage to the head, neck, arm and breast 
n doubt the lower limbs ami viscera were considered subsequently. Each begins with 
jhc ding-Eiri^ts— (f e]| i>ii eummtat & nun luii'ing L , / zjn\ Elirertinna w PYai % 1 r \ 
m *iU I ? definition of the Qse, and the surgeon *b dedaiun , 1 an ailment'whfch I 

'"jj Ik^ 11 H‘° r ♦£ aj J 1Tient Wl1 * 1 which I will not contend * but leave to natural processes- 
and then direction* for treatment, or for leaving Things alone_ * W treatment i« 

until he gams colour ? and the like, sometime* with provision of supports of crude brick 
to maintain the favourable posmre. Some of the Surgisd 

when this copy was made, forjhere are explanatory notes ; ‘. i, me;m3 h^J™ 

. and so on, the remedies ure simple and familiar ; swabs of linen bandane* 
pacb^nd smehes ; grease, honey, 1 something hot ’, and occasionally 1 fresh meat ^Tn 
*n wn “ nd to the firat instance. The queer phrase * thou ahmihlst put him at hi* 
SHie'rlive^ “ ^ “ ned “ ms,lill S that hit diet and treatment «e P to be rector, 

we the keen observation, sound knowled™ of 
anutomicaJ detail, recognition of fevensh and septic conditions, and of local or ™ m [ 
paralysis, reliance ""natural processes of recuperation. and recognition of injuries ton 
serious for curative handling. Even u i the last-named, however, the patient Li given 
first j id and the most favourable rendition* for the oflehance of recovery P 
Mo less interesting to philologists are (he many technical us^ both of common and 
f archaic words, the latter gpmg far to date the original composition, m the glosses to 
•upport the evidence of script for the age nf this copy, ^ glosses to 

l £'•*’ ^Breasted has tiad the help of a medical colleague. Dr Amo H Luck- 
hardt who has called attention to many anticipations of later anatomical and inedi&l 

fT’Tfr* ^ the * ^ erat ' * appreciate the 3B5!d JSffK 

54^#?^ E Sp tian ^rgwn. Tkmgb the cause of the injury is usually not staled 
an exception & where a man has broken his neck by falling on lii* head—most of thr 
caw* we such m would mult from violent blow*, either m w, or in the fe^RartttiS 

ST tfc* ?“ iTT* '? Emti3n hb<>,,T iCe "«' Wc compare the fr^umey 

of broken hods and broken fore-arms (raiswl to ward off a blow) amnnp the nredvnsatic 
people ; and Dr Breusicd has fitlyBupplementcd his text with photocranliic reprr>rlnr0r,n O 
of damaged Egypltan skulls, wounded mummies, and the like. O^plaie vtj m die 
fata! wound in the fmnlal bone with indication* that death was not immediate ^‘mav 
have been due to a msce-blow, hut lwk* as if it had been treated by trepanning, m ihj 
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rather rough fcwhkm still practised in Alberta and desen bed by Capt. M. W. Hilton - 
Simpson [Arab Median* md Surgery, Oxford Uoiv\ Press, 1922). 

The nuke-up of these hmrfsoim: volumes iz worthy of ihc tradition* of the Oxford 
University Frets, and the [dates of the skill and taste of the firm of Emery Walker. 

J fc L. Mtbs. 


EARLY MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE: pan i, Umayyads 622-750). % 

K. A. C. Criswell* with a contribution on the Mosaic of die Dome of the Rock 

,inii of ilit Great M^s^ut it Damascus ftv MAGOiiEJRrFE van BeecHEM. Oxford - 

Clarendon /Yew, 1931. With ®i photographic pfotet. to guineas* 

The first volume of Captain CresudFn tong expected work on Mmlim architecture 
cxnefL-cg in distinguished form and notable dimensions. It more ihau fulfils our hopes 
and expectations and justifies its dedication u> King Fuad, the worthy patron cvf all 
inLidlectuil Hind scientific research in Egypt. 

Tite author's original intention was to write a history of Muslim architecture in 
Egypt, He anon discovered that the dependence of that school on Syria was so intimate 
that it 'was necessary to begin ml the earliesi age of Islam and lay the foundation of his 
Biructiirc beyond the boundary of Egyptian activity. The material thus sccurnislating 
on bis bands was so voluminous that it became necessary to deal with it fn a preliminary 
volume containf::^ a description of monuments, wherever Mling, that date !f r n the 
fireT three centuries of Ishmt^ 

Creswell divides hifi work into three parts, dttdifig respectively with the Umayyada 
at Damascus* die early ‘Abbitids at Bagdad p and the TOlftnids in Egypt Pan 1 includes 
the first two (A4i. 622-935)0! Leone Gaetmi's five chrotiological divisions of ihe history 
of Eihcrn down to the Turkish conquest. 

The arrangement followed b strictly chronological, Each uunjfemcm in its turn 
is described and Illustrated with plants, sections* and details. A remarkably full biblio¬ 
graphy follows each section and the items of it aft likewise chiomdojpc&Uy arranged, 
enabling the student to determine at a glance how much weight should tic given to each 
authority cited. It should aLu he observed dial the photo graph-plsit to are tuken 
uniformly to one scale. 

r i'b c book begins with u wdLtold account of ihe lift and doings of Muhammad* 
nf his house at Medina und of the rudimentary arrangements for prayer and the business 
of life. The growth of the movement from such small Ijegitmi-ngs b lucidly explained 
and we arc thus introduced to the earliest mosques at Knfa h Basra mui Medina^ and the 
final mosque ai Jerusalem—thrir building and rebuilding, llie Arabs possessed only 
the mnst rudimentary ideas oF building, rite bulk of ihc population being mere Bedu 
nom^U. In early day* they were largely dependent oil converting churches tfl ihtiticof 
the new religion. It was not till the time il jS Wilid or AM al Malik that mosque- 
building was seriously undertaken, Sanaman, Syrian or otbex local architects beind 
employed 

We Arc thus brought to one of the main portions of the [njok—that dealing at length 
and in great minuteness with the Dome of the Rock* every authority being employed* 
the author's conclusion being that it is a thoroughly Syrian building with Byzantine 
dwratiuh This pari of the bnok is richly illustrated as is the part that fallows * which 
deals like length and minuteness with the great Mosque at Damascus, The author, 
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[ think, satisfactorily proves that ibis mnsque, the most famous in the world of Islam in 
it® duy, ivas mi a converted church, but was buiJi {In a_d> 705} by ^killed craftsmen 
brought together frrnu all quarter—Egyptian, Oy^uitine, iiul so forth; die mosaic?, 
dating from ajj. 715, came from Constantinople. 

Considerable spnee is Jested to a thorough examination of all that ran be learnt 
now about ihe mosaics from inscriptions and writers. Tfete that adorn the Dome of the 
Rock were tile work of Syrian Christiana Moreover a great quantity of uqre 

obtained by strip ping mosaics from churches, as Charlemagne carried off Ravenna 
mosaics for use at Aix4a-Chapdle. The mosaics of the Dome of the Rock, the carlicsr 
great monument of Iskm, receive and deserve the dose and lengthy attention here 
bestowed upon them. All students in future must baae their studies upon die material 
collected by Miss van flerchors and Copt. CreflWdh The mosaics of the Dome of the 
Rock are discussed as to their composition, their decora live motives, their technique* 
and their present condition,, The Dome 1 % the wrli.&t great monument of If Earn. lu 
decorative scheme results from the meeting of two currents: the Greco-Roman and the 
Oriental, The first i& of chief importance, being full of creative fantasy. It should 
however be borne in mind that none of t he con temporary Christian works of like character 
have survived for comparison. Syria at thia time hat! a strongschool nf art independent 
of Byxartriutti. 

It hits always to be rein cm be red that die Red a win suffered from a kifid of dau&tro- 
jihobiii. p rhey hated amrinement in towns and hud a yearning for the open spaces. 
The llnLiyyads were always Hcdawin at heart. Some of their earliest buildings, small 
monument® lying out in the desert southeast of Amman, were camp-centres on or near 
old trade-routes, 

A chapter is devoted to a discussion of Pcndentives* l*he Dome was known in very 
ancient limes. A builder's problem was how id fa a circular dome on to a square hsse. 
Already in the 2nd century the true solution had been found in Syria, whereof 
examples a till exist. Wc are thus led lu consider the early meequts at Ramin and Aleppo, 
the iatict containing mosaics like those at Damascus. but they are lost. The history nf 
Ihe minaret is adequately described, joggled vomuofra arc incidentally considered and 
they are ascribed to 2 Ptolemaic origin. 

An important chapeer is devaied to MscLnta, which lias suffered serious pillage by 
local builder*. Sculptured Fragments: exist in many village limj&cs* The construction 
of the Efijax railway was responsible for much pillage of all monuments near by for the 
CQOftruetten of mtions t culverts, etc. Ores well thinks that Mschnita waa never com- 
ptefed* He ascribes die sculpture id Copts working in two groups penetrated by Persian 
influence. 

Creswcll'a general conclusion fa that all surviving examples of early Muslim archi¬ 
tecture arc in Syria with one exception. Their mosques have gable roofs, ctemimdrd 
by climatic conditions. Christian architecture dominated pre-Muslim Syria, hut in 
such Muslim monuments 1® the E>ome of the Rock late Sassanian motives appear along¬ 
side of classical forms* This wa* due to the conscription of labour on a large aerie from 
all parts of the Muslim Empire. Titus the traditions of Syria, Persia and Egypt became 
mixed together and controlled by the ttedawin in^iincta of the nilrra. 

What has thus been written by the review ct is. not intended In be an abstract of the 
book but rather a finger pointing to a part only nf (he quantity of important material 
which the author has g-uhered together He has thus cleared the ground for his approach 
lu Ibc main subject of his researches—the hiatory of Muslim architecture in Egypt. 
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We all Look forward wiLh keen expectation I" hi* rotniitg to hunt or volumes* which 
will <kiubtlct3 maintain the high level of rtf-earch and expos!tson reached in the fini 
vnlumc, which deserves ill the praise it is receiving, CONWAY of Allinctox,. 

1 UP FROM THE APE '■ By Ebsest Ai nmr Hootom. ffgm York * 7h* Ma&SSthn 

Company, 1931. pp. XXVtit, fcifj and 5S ill*isfratium. 5 dollars. 

t wonder if this book will appeal strongly 10 Frofessur Mon ton's fellow experts. 
The style i§ bold and arreting—of the lecture room rather than the library but such 
caption# m 1 Herr wn Heiddberg i wlw* fought without biting * tin take one by surprise 
.it t h " 1 ! distinct from Hollywood* Even should experts frown (and I do not think they 
will) there will be j very wide and thankful audience anions? laymen, and it b perhaps 
natural Shat one of tis should m tempi a review. 

In 1 he first place, ulmt a relief it h to find someone who is not anxitui* tn explain 
either himself or his grandfather The dl-amqucrmg Nordic, she persevering and 
successful Alpine, and ihc brilliant, adaptable Mediterranean are put in their proper 
places. Hie ordinary mori^d is left with the comforting promise of hybrid vigour. 

We are justly warned off the 1 bed-Ume * lories of the an thnopn^cographer . 
LVffessor Hue ton is intent, generally, to allow his facts to apeak for then.selves, yet here 
and there one feeb he may not have gone far enough in this direction. 

The 1 stodgy Alpine race \ far example, is said to dislike adventure on the high 
s eas Be fo re one can adopt seafaring ways, ho we ver K it would am n n ceessa ry to at qvj i r c 
a seaboard, Generally speaking* the careful array of fact, the dispassionate, if lively, 
comment, and outbid summing up make one feel that we have found what wc want 
for ourselves -uid our equally busy youngsters* And it is a profoundly interesting ^ n ry. 

Wc start with Maii^ Relations in pan 1. lr seems simple stuff, but you will h* 
rjorn later if you skip it. Part ir. on the Primale Life Cycle, b divided into twenty odd 
parts. Take the titles of some of them scrambling, breathing, hearing, climbing the 
uidly tree. imeUing and handling, sitting up and looking around, becoming erect, 
making things thinking, talking, growing and shedding hair. And again in part hi, 
being born, growing, getting married, having si baby, bringing up 1 family, getting old 
and dying Could my outline touch *1* more closely ? Pan nr, Fossil Antw^jp, is 
;hc rieami and moat cntemtnmg summary 1 have ^cen. It ends off naturally in the 
family 1 fee, which would have been the better for a timc-ecale, 3 wonder if the astron¬ 
omer geologist and anthropologist will ever realize how difficult it is for the average 
man to readjust his sense of time. Tium comes the best wine last \ coniempnrJry race* s 
what they iirc, how they developed, and their evolutionary meaning. Here wc find 
bn\M\ classification rather ihan detail. For example, that interesting, fairly homogeneous 
and widespread African family, the Bantu, get two or three sentences only. 

Oinks and Rahimo .ire in one pigeon hole, Corean and Cantonese in another. How 
annoyed these strange bed-fdloivs would be, I suppose ilm a* we get to know peoples 
better we tend to mix up nice with tawny other factors, and that the sense of loss one hoi 
on consulting the expert h good far tis. 

The illustrations arc admirable The camera lurida drawings of skulta and the 
photographs of primates are of the highest class. The racial type photographs are good 
too. and perhaps the mote so because some of them are so unexpected. It is wholly 
in the spirit of die text that we should be s?iven such an odd trio of Nordics, but 11 is 
surprising to find a Singhotee illustrating the Australoid strain and on Irishman aa an 
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Esat Baltic type, 1 lie benevolent pjif of Ain us 1 have met before, although admittedly 
in different hati p is monks of the orthodox church. 

Ho much for the first reading of a book which occupied very happily die whole of 
a journey from London to Rome and back again. 1 ilrtmgly recommend other 1 men 
in die street 1 to spend the necessary 5 dulhf?, and 1 have no doubt whatever lU at they 
will get the same advice from the expert.* H.Slj.LW, 

ANCIENT OIL MILLS AND PRESSES. By A. G. Drachmaxn, ArchaeoJogbk- 
Ku 11sthisiurake Medddcfecr. VoL U part 1. IX Kgl, Dan&kc Vsdeuaka^me^ 
Sekkab, GGpitihagin, 1932, (In. English). 

The publication of an archaeological periodical by the KgL Dan&ke Ybdenskalitmes 
Sctskab is an event of some significance and It h of particular interest to find the first 
number dealing with Lhc archaeology of an industrial process. 

Mr Drachinann is too modest when be says fp. 127) 1 To us the press is only a small 
part of an fd^cure subject am^ng many in the Roman antiquities \ The subject i£ only 
obscure because it tu& been for m bug the cuiu.uu to neglect the study of the technique 
of early industries. After all, the ancients depended on the press for the supply uf 
two of the necessities of their life. One reason for the lack of interest in undent industrial 
methods the inherent difficulty of the subject; another is the fact that until compara¬ 
tively recent years the mechanical arts* with the exception of Architecture* have been 
considered mo humble lu merit attention. It is much to be hoped that this substantial 
paper will be followed in the new Mcdddeker by others dealing in □ similarly thorough 
way with the plant and processes of other industries r 

Although no monograph has previously appeared on the subject of oil mills and 
presses in antiquity, these machines have obtruded themselves upon the unwilling notice 
of editors of the agricultural writers, of Pliny, and of Hero of Alexandria. Archaeologist* 
have also found their remains in jrrcjt numbers, and have described them according to 
their lights. Mr Dtachmann^ way of dealing with hh predecessors is nearly ideal; 
where they are wrong, he corrects than without asperity, although with the reservaiKiri 
that 1 it is impossible to correct every eilly notion that lias been put on paper \ The bool 
is addressed primarily to those making a special study of this and kindred subjects, but 
is not without interest to archaeologists in general, especially to thus* working on silts 
where tra petes and presses are likely ter he found. 

There Are a few criticisms to make. The commentary on Cato *3 descriptions «f 
trapete-Sp though dear and conclusive enough, is made confuting for English readers 
because Roman digits arc throughout called J inches ", and the sign H is uacd in dimensions 
to indicate digitf anti not English inches \ Anyone consulting the book to find the 
dimensions oi trapetes would be led astray by this peculiarity. 

No one can pretend that the description in Hero's Mrchmka of the cutter fur a female- 
screw-thread is clear or easy to follow^ but, at the least, it contains nothing that is 
mechanically impossible* 1 "he same, unfortunately, cannot be said of Mr Drachm Dim's 
commentary on it. This much Is clear from Hero, that the boring bar, to which the 
cutting tool is attached, consists of a cylindrical piece of wood from which a segment 
has been a awn avray longitudinally. The iron cutter projects From the fiat surface which 
remains when the segment lias been taken away, and a channel of lenticular section is 
left through which the shavings can clear away from the cutter along the boring 

*Thev*dU- Emtoa- 
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bar. Without any authority fmm the text of Hero, Mr Dradtmsmn aavs * the ain off 
pait [of the boring bar] ts replaced * . it could out quite fill out iti old place, sinct 
even I he finest saw-iiit has n definite ihrcknes* ; but that ivoultl be of lil lie moment, 
since the remaining part of the ptg [r>_ the boring JwirJ would be enough to ensure a 
tight fit in ihe holt in which the screw thread is to be cut*. Now a tighL fit is the hm 
tflifig ihat ih wsinted, for it would infallibly prevent the cutter working at alh a# any 
user of boring tools knmvg, Hero, l>dng a competent engineer, said nothing about 
replacing the segment cut from the boring bar, because lie knew very well that the nctian 
of his screw ^cutter depended on good clearance of the cutting etlge^ 

It i* disappointing to find ihe old wrong-headed doubts about the date of Vitruvius 
repeated by so well-informed a writer as Mr DmcWrui. Old ermra, as he says himself, 
die hard indeed. Dietrich* Sontbcifisrr, udi] Kiohn have established plainly that the 
d* AtMtectu r d was written between 40 b,c. and the battle of Atrium, and the preface 
was added iioi much later than aS b.c. j But if wc take it \ says Mr Drachmann, 1 that 
Vitruvius* is apeaksng of direct screw presses, then either Phnius is wronger Vitruvius^ 
date is false , Hi ere Is no reason in fact why we should accept either of thesie aitema~ 
U^es, for \ itrurius may quite well be referring to screw and lever presses* in which cast 
his evidence agrees with that of Pliny. fe_ j. Keknv. 

LES^REUGIONS ORIENT ALES DANS LE PAGAN! SME ROM .-VINE 
1 a ¥* s S ^ Coaigt dt France en 1905). By FraKz Ctiuoyr, Mcmbre 

dc 1 Insritut. Ubrastt orientate Paul Geuihner, 13 rut Path. Quatrifcme 

Edition, 19*9. pp. xvt, 339, irfth 16 plater, 1 3 figs. Xo franc.1. 

This book ia baaed upon two aeries of lectures delivered by Professor Cwiont. 
tbe one in November 1905 at ihe College de Franc* under the J fondation -Micfjonis \ 
the other, a little later, at Oxford, at the invitation of the Hibherr Trust. In his 
preface to the fourth edition, undertaken, vru arc told, at the request of an attenrrising 
publisher, the author points out that his task has been far from easy, owing to the 
great number of discoveries made, anil of leameJ articles written, during the period 
of nearly twenty years that has intervened since the publication of his second edition 
indeed, an attempt to discuss all the new hypotheses that have been put forward, and to 
record and expbm a! the new results that have been obtained, would have involved the 
expansion of a small book into a large volume. But this would have further involved a 
complete departure from die author’s original purpose, which was not io write a series 

° „ C ?/ u^! e 7 JQ T *P™ aI kt*. but to bring out into dear relief, for the general 
run <>1 lu! mated readers, the essential ideas and distinctive characteristics of the various 
onenta myst cry -cut is amt in indicate the contribution made bv each to ih c whale cumplo 

Sin «- fben.any considerable multiplication of 
details would onl) have rerved to obscure the mam lines, ibt auihnr has left bis test 
Ranged contHinng himself with the correction of a few material errors, 
the addition ot a few cliiiractcnstic fact* and □ rapid indication of new views The 

tS* ******* “P*" 1 ! ndJit “’ n ^e test is the appendix on the M^Jof 
Bacchus» Rome. wind.oittngto thnraemi-Orienial diameter ought not to be ned Scd 
1 he notes, howevw have been entirely r ew rit te n and very considerably tnbrccd sud 
in ihtzm wc find i clirumdc of the.principal new results arrived ai by-work published 
amce .909 and sum mines of studi es published by the author himself since 5mt da£ 
• VI, ti, 3. - 
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The detailed index and excellent Illustrations are further additions width greatly enhance 
the value of the book. 

Anyone who takes up the bonk will realize at once due the faith of Professor CumuiuV 
publisher in the success of a fourth edition has been completely justified. It h just this 
firm determination, on die author's part that his readers shall not fail to see the 
wood for the trees that gives his book a permanent and indepen deni value which 
remains undiminished by the progress of mwJetn research. Not only does he provide 
m with a Framework into which we can fit our new and more detailed knowledge 
as we acquire it + but by insisting upon the great basic ideas and tendencies that 
underlie these Oriental creeds he enables u& to view in the right perspective each new 
di e covery as i I m mes in and to grasp a! on ce its tnj e significance. After two i introductory 
chapter, one discussing the influence on Rome of the HeUcnitfic Eadt and the sources 
of our information about the mystery-cults T the other suggesting various explanation* of 
the spread of these cults in general through the Empire, Professor Cum&nt devotes a 
chapter to each of the fotiT great Oriental religions that passed westwards into the Roman 
world from four great centres—Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria and Persia The character 
of cadi religion is expounded with a fulness and completeness that should more than 
satisfy the general reader, and the descriptions are vivid and picturesque. But the 
specific importance and significance of each is eon*tuntly kept before our eyes. We sue 
how the Anatolian cull of Cybelcof the Magna Mater introduced into the Occident the 
ideas of fanatical religious devotion, of * sacrament \ of moral and spiritual purification 
and of eternal life ; how the chief attraction of the Egyptian cult of Isis and Setapis 
lay in the splendour of its ceremonial and daily liturgy carried out by members of a 
sacerdotal caste whose livra were delusively consecrated to the priestly calling ; how in 
Syria the primitive cults of local Baal* were, largely under the influence of ChaJdacan 
astrology, gradually tran* formed into die worship of u single deity of a very etifted type, 
transcendental, omnipotent, universal T eternal, a worship which appeared in Rome and 
Italy under the Seven in she form of the monotheistic cult of Sol Invicuts ; hoiv Persian 
Mimnaism upheld n high standard of mom! purity and a high ideal of brnthcrline&s and 
charity, and inculcated, owing to im dualistic teaching, the conception of life as a per¬ 
petual battle between good and evil, between tbc powers of light and die powers of 
darkness, and of salvation or damnation in the world to come according to the side on 
which the $rml wag judged to have ragged itself in the course of its earthly warfare. 
Next there cornea a chapter on astrology and magic. Astrology is shown to he an 
essentially 4 scientific 1 reli^on^ based on observation and experience, claiming to foretell 
the fare of slates and individuaU with absolute soreness and exactitude, and teaching the 
idti of die world us a vast organism,, ihe universal solidarity of the human race derived 
from its common parentage iti the star&* the notion of a ‘ sympathy * ousting between 
□tmkisid and nature on the otic hand and the slam of heaven on the other, and the human 
soul's capacity for f communion * with die astral powers. Magic is the 'science r ky 
which man learns how tn please and appease the divuiities resident m consteUatiorLS, 
planets and sinrs and how to release* for the service of his own will, the latent forces of 
the natural world. In a fifird chapter on the trrui&iormaiian of Roman paganism Pro¬ 
fessor Otroont gives m admirable summary of tlse synthesizing tendencies common to 
this great variety of creeds, showing that, through the moral and in tehee iiud sphere in 
which they moved and the common goq| t that of assuring eternal happiness, to the in¬ 
dividual soul, which they had in view p they transformed the whole aspect and orientation 
of Roman pagan um, unoaracfcuily drawing nearer and nearer to the Christianity that 
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fimt fought and finally vanquished diem. 1 L'csprii relive u^e et mystique Je I'CMent 
s'^Lail pen a peu impost k lasociet# cut lire, et il avalr prepare tmisi les pcuplts i sc nfunir 
dins )e sein d'unc |gfise uniyersdSe * (p. 194J. 

There are two pohus in the book which seem to call, not exactly for criticism, hut 
fur reamridc ration un, the pan of the reader. On pp, 3 and 4 Pmfessur Cvmvosu Lay* 
empbsk upon the imitation of the East which is di^emible in tfic political institutions 
of Imperial Rome* It must, of course, be admitted that Roman ccntrelmftoft and 
bureaucratic adminharatkm represent, to a very large extent* the matured product of 
experiments which the Hellenistic kingdoms had already "tried out\ and that the court 
tcrminob^ F «rtmonialind etiquette in use under the Oriental monarchies were gradual I y 
taken over by Rome in the outirac of that process which transformed rbe Augustan 
prindpstc into the absolute monarchy of the third century ajd. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the Roman genius nfone evolved rbat institution of Imperial citizenship 
combined with Ideal citizenship which was the fundamental basis and principle of the 
Empire's cubes ion and solidarity, and which substituted for the political or^tmiz a fluffs 
consticured by the Graeco-Oriental kingdoms the living orgorntm of the Imperium 
Romanum. Secondly, we mbs in the book an attempt to explain, however briefly, 
the uncompromising warfare waged by the Christ tan Church upon the mystery-cults 
that seem to resemble ic no closely, or 10 discover that vital something which the 
my sterlet tacked and Christianity had, accounting for the ultimate failure of the one* 
iin J the fltiocess of the other, in winning the allegiance of mankind. This might have 
helped to throw' imo even dearer relief some of the features of ilic my at cries 

themselves* J, M. C. Tor nuee . 

WANDM ALE RE JEN DER ATHG 5 *■ K LOSTER. GruntMizliches m den Phnungen 

ifer Bildfolgen des 14-17 Jahrluinderts, By Fam FlCHTKKR- Berlin * Dietrich 

R£hner y Wilhdmsinwt zq, 1931. pp. 64, map, a ptsns and 63 pfaiei in t&ihtypt, 

40 Rm, 

Dr Fichtncr's book is one for the gene ml reader and student rather than for the 
narrow ipcctilbL He pffitnh in a convenient und accessible manner a summary of 
whit is known of the wdl-piin ting? of Mount Athns. After j short introduction describ¬ 
ing the organization of the Holy Republic and its present-day status, he analysts the 
cliar-jcter of the printings, lie notes that the work is not purely representational, not 
naturalistic in its liiiiiB, but seeks rather to convey a weighty message and a deep meaning 
by means of forceful, even harsh media. The paintings of Athos would thus* according 
to him, fril into that ^mup of BvzsjiElne art which is primarily inspired by the East, 
and which was in earlier days mainly associated with Syria and Cappadocia. Though 
this is true of the Athcs paintings to a considerable decree, there is nevertheless to be 
traced a* well a definite tove nor sn much of the idealistic* as of the ethereal—the tame 
spirit m fact that w c see rn some of the ivories or mosaics of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries—and it is this spirit which serves to distinguish the paintings of Greece and 
A thus from those of Cappadocia as far as style is concerned, though iconography tech¬ 
nique and other matter* probably phyed a more important pari ili the formation nf Hie 

Titc second chapter is concerned with the liturgy and its demands on architecture* 
and on the arrangement of decoration in the church. The daily service are described— 
a long footnote (p. tS) deals wiih the development of the acted liturgy throughout the 
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agts-’imd the arrangement of the scene* ou the church %vaU h originally set out in the 
painter's guide, es summarized* A most useful plan showing iiow die various sccj aes 
of the liturgy* the gospel* or ibe apocrypha are arranged in the church is given on 
page as. 

In the thin! chapter the place of Athos in Byzantine art is considered and certain 
cbractcriitici of this Inter period are tabulated. The fourth deals with matters of dating ; 
sii extremely useful table of the monuments and their dates is given on pp. 46 and 4.7* 
In die finil dm pier the characteristics of (Jia two main schools of painting on Athos, 
the Macedonian and the Cretan* are summarized. 

’fhe book is illustrated with 63 really fim-elass plates, in which views p architecture 
2nd interior decoration play a part almost as important as that of the wall painting?;. 

D. Talbot Rice, 


E/ART RYZANT1N. Tome r. By HaytorD Fiirce and Ruyall TvUfft. Paris : 

I.ibrnin? dc France, 1932 r pp, 11& and 200 plates in phototype. 350 fronts. 

The First volume of this magnificent work deals with the period 298 to 518. when 
Byzantine art in the true sense of the word was in the process of formation . Many of 
the objects illustrated ire, in fact, m no sen^e Byzantine ; (hey are the Romanised 
descendants of Greek originals and they are to he counted among, but not as the only* 
forerunners of Byzantine products. To moke the character of that art clear to the full* 
a number of plates illustrating works produced in Syria and Asia Minor during the 
Hellenistic period and in the more definitely eastern spheres of Mesopctamifl and Persia 
would also be definable, for these eastern elements were in some cases even more impor¬ 
tant than the Roman in the formation of what may he termed purr Byzantine, 

The collection of plates as it startda is, ticvrrthdcsi, of the very greatest interest. 
The Authors set out to show the importance of Byzantine art and to tell its story by 
means of reproductions ; c-u h pl-iJe is described and discussed at some length. Vet the 
work h not n corpus, for the nitmemiu kindred objects that exist are not Ikted. Tim 
descript ions .ire excellent and die system on which they arc done is described in a prefact 
(pp L 11 -14), A chronological table enables the reader to make full use of these descrip¬ 
tions and a map of the Roman Empire at the end of the 4th century is an essential which 
is all too often omitted in art books of this type. 

Another Abort preface (pp. 9-11) deals with the character of Byzantine art. It is 
concise und to she point, yet certain statements seem, to say the least* questionable, 
Thus on p. to the authors remark ‘at its decline and then only did the art of [he Eastern 
Empire become exclusively religions in character 1 - On page u they conclude the 
introduction with the words,' one wilt not be far from the truth m saying that the religious 
sentiment was not supreme when the an was in its infancy, that this spirit was powerless 
to arrest its decline and that i[ remained foreign to a good many of its most successful 
achievements \ That E*ome great secular monuments were produced by Byzantine an 
1$ a fact which cannot be disputed, hut the rdtgitms character of Byzantine an in general 
seems to the reviewer something which jg ilvtohudy essential to it, f lad it not taer. for 
Christianity* it is highly probable that that fusion between East and West which formed 
the basi* for Byzantine art would never have taken place, not would the subtle character 
which distinguished the Byzantine ever have been evolved. The very fact that Justinian 
expended all hto resources on the building of the greatest cathedral of the world, while 
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rhc royal palace remained a conglomeration of small building*, ts a striking proof that 
religion was above anything else an essential nf the age, of its culture and of its art. 

The remark that Byzantine an reached its dose when the artists iMreame content 
with mere illustration is true enough. Yet it is hardly just to say that this decline is 
characteristic of the thirteenth century in general. The researched of such a savant as 
Millet have amply proved the importance of this lute period and we are just coming to 
realize that some at least of the icons and wall paintings of the 13th, 14th. 15th and even 
the 16th centuries have a definite importance as works of art. 

The descriptions of the individual pktts ire preceded by a general outline of the 
period covered in the first volume, comprising, (1) the beginnings and the Tctrarchic 
style, (a) Constantinian art, (3) the end of the 4th century, (4} the 5th century. This 
tells the reader what to expect. To follow the development of die art during this period 
he must turn m the 200 plates. 

The work is excellently produced and it is to be commended to the general reader as 
well as to the specialist. It it to be completed in frie volumes. We took forward to the 
appearance of the other* which will deal wilh the age* which must, for us, he regarded 
as truly Byzantine, rather than with the early period of preparation and formation. 

D.Talbot Rick. 


THE ANIMAL STYLE IN RUSSIA AND CHINA. % M. Rfurrovrasrr. 

Pruirtfon Unhrrrity Prat, irfitg. pp. xyj, m, and 32 plain. yzt 6d 

Professor RsstoviTtff has made a valiant attempt to ascertain the origins of rhe 
animal style in an in non-Chinese Asia on the one hand and in China on the other. His 
splendid series of plates will in any case serve as a valuable corpus for all others who may 
venture into this indeterminate terra incogmta. Rut in regard to the Chinese aide of the 
problem the author is frank. 1 The ereit difficulty \ he points out, * consists in the 
almost complete lack of scientific evidence for dating Chinese bronzes and jades \ This 
difficulty is intensified by the fact, as the author puts it, that ‘it is not easy 10 deal with the 
Chinese animal style lor one who dues not know the Chinese language, who has never 
httn to Chitiit, utiti who knows Chinee flrt Lbcrdofc not in its muimL alutoh fittings 
hut from articles scattered in American and European museums J cannot envv the 
author hb task and feel templed to suggest that no further progress can be made' with 
the problem at all until really scientific excavation! in China, Siberia, Turkestan and 
Iibe: have provided specific starting points for an en<|uirv. As things are at present, 
Chinese art has to be classified almost entirely upon » morphological basis, which as is 
well enough known, is invariably Inset with deep and dangerous pitfalk Strictly speaking 
there b no such thing as an archaeology nf China as ret. '[’he tentative conclusions 
reached in this short but well documented hook may therefore be reversed hv any 
established scientific discovery. Indeed the author has already cliaarded the main 
concilia ton reiched in hrs book 1 Iranians and Greeks * that Chinese and Scvthisn animal 
atyles were derived from a common origin. 

Hie first 61 pages of the text are devoted to the Scythian and Sirmarian material 
with addition* to that already published in earlier boob. In the remaining m 
P 3 ^ Cmoote side isdiscussed. The main condition la that the Yue-Chi who 
perhaps started life in Tibet, were the carriers, or even the inventors of th e animal 
**?"■ I he IIuu in turn took it either from them or from a common source Cm all 
this ts obscuntm ptr oPstunut until L he elements of Ttl>etjn archaeology arc known. 
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In concliLvun the author dhcLim* my intention to follow the spread of she inimal 
style into northern Europe and be asks the question w lather the animal style influenced 
Byzantine and early Russian art. On one part of this latter problem the present reviewer 
reels few doubts, Hysartrint art had its animals, like most arts at alt aces, but they bear 
litile relation tn the Central Asiatic animal style. Beyond certain qualities they have 
in common with Persian and Bissau i;m art (which involves of course an indirect connexion 
With Asia) almost all of than are senij-IIclJcnisitc and fully adapted by By inline art 
into it* own mode of thought mi expression. This line of enquiry at least will prove a 
ttd-dt-ioc. S, Casson. 

COR IN tTl : results of the cxtoivmions conducted by the American School of Classes I 
Studies at Athens. YoL vm F part z. Latin Inscriptions (1895-1936) r dittd by 
A. B. West. Ilmrard University Press, 1931_ pp. xiy, 171. 5 dollarr. 

CORINTH : voL x. The Odeum By Oscar UkoupsiR. Harvard University Ptiu, 
1933* pp, Xiv, 154, cod t6 plates- 5 dol/ars. 

This is a model epfgraphical publication. Despite difficulties presented 10 the 
author by the lack of early excavation records* a complete collection of every inscribed 
Roman fragment found at Corinth during thirty years 1 excavation is here available* 
Needles* to say ,1 compilation of this kind docs more to illustrate the itfe of Corinth 
during the Roman period than any study of historical texts ( for it gives the details of the 
minor official activities of the people and affords a prosopography which bound 10 be 
useful for research students in the future. But the results are not exciting. There arc 
no inscriptions of vital historical importance. The earliest of ill records in verse the 
transport across the Isthmus uf a Roman licet, written by a poei who served under Marc 
Antony** grandfather, and \sr& 3 naively or deliberately ignorant of the fact that the Isthmus 
had previously been so crossed on more than one occasion, Another iftscripri; =n men tirmi 
the family of I [erodes Attkus, showing that the family had Girinthim connexions before 
the rime of Herode:* himself. Otherwise the collection consists of the usual type of 
epigraph] eal material* 

The aomunt of the Otleurn at Corinth is as full and detailed as any excavation 
report could well be and it will serve as a useful guide in any similar excavation, But it 
must be admitted that the building is hardly worthy of the pi 1 bli cation, fnr:i less inspiring 
relic of Rome could hardly be imagined* Only two sculptures of importance were found 
and a fragment of a painted figure of Athena, standing. The publication of these 
leaves much tu be desired. There ifc no analysis of the pigments U£ed in 1he painting. 
Here, after all, was an excellent opportunity for a close chemical analysis and a, const- 
querU improvement of otir knowledge of ancient painting. There is in the painting a 
plentiful amount of blue, am! blue, as is wdl known, is a key pigment which may help 
to establish date and place of origin. As it is* the authors arc unable to dale the painting 
at nilp 

Of the two sculptures one is a well-preserved drchsi&ric figure of Athena, dearly 
muddled on it sixth century kme type. The authors Attempt tn date it on technical 
grounds, pointing out that the absence of the use of a driN must eondurircly assign 
it to a period of Roman caning when the drill h^d fjUcti out of use ami popularity* 
On this assumption they date it to the early third century A.D. But their assumption 
cannot for a moment hear scrutiny. A sculptor who was deliberately following the 
mndr of the sixth century me. would, if he were eonademious* hive followed ihe 
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technique an wcJI as the style of his prototype, In ih h case dial is exactly what he lias 
dour* and the period which he followed was one, in the mid-sixth century t when sculptors 
did not use the drill at all. This is evident from the way in which the folds of drapery 
are rendered : they correspond exactly with the folds of a certain group cf Attic harm 
in which flat and und rilled drapery is tihiversafo It becomes, therefore, nor only huard- 
utis but actually impossible to use technical arguments in the case of archuiatic sculpture. 
For you never know for certain whether the artist is following the technique of his 
day or of bia prototype. 

The other sculpture is a large part of a superb figure in armour. The skill and beauty 
of the detailed ornament pbee it in. die forefront of Ffomim work. It is a most welcome 
addition to our knowledge of Raman carving. S. Ca&son. 

JAINISM IN NORTHERN INDIA* Soo s.c.-a,d. 5x6, By Chimaklal J, Shah. 

Lvngmans, 1932. pp- XSTV, and 36 plain t 2 maps* +Zs, 

Jainism as we know it took shape not only at the same time but to the same 
environment a* Buddhism. So far , however, front the records of one religion confirming 
or supplementing those of ihc other, we And as between these two set* of records a 
discrepancy which throws a disquieting light on much that lias passe;! as tusumcal fact. 
The monarch* whom wc have accepted as ardent supporters of Buddha and his doctrine 
re-appear in Jain literature as enthusiastic patrons of his rival Mahuvita, It has even 
been suggested recently that Buddha and Mahay ira were the same person. It is certain 
at any rate that there Hits been coni a mi nation between their legends. Buddha V death 
is closely connected with a place called Pava and a blacksmith railed Cunda, Mahavjm 
dies at Para, and Ctindn brings the story of his death to Buddha. 

The author is chiefly concerned in this scholarly lx>ok with the outward history of 
Jain is fn, niihcf than with its tenets. To the outside world ihtr nK^t sinking future of 
ihc religion was its cult of nakedness, which horrified certain other sects h notably rite 
Buddhists, Beyond Selling us that the stricter Jains held 1 absolute nudity 10 be a 
necessary condition of salntilijp ' the author does not attempt to explain the connexion 
between this practice and Jain philosophy. It had the unhappy result of entirely 
excluding women form the higher walks of orthodox Bamtship, for it wa s not con tern plated 
m possible that women should conform to such a prescription k AmtCH Watfv, 


THE OLD STONE AGE 

By M. C. BURKITT 
A Study of Palaeolithic Times 

This Wni is designed to help ihc student who is beginning a Study 
of Prehistory to understand (tie bases o i the subject. It covers the 
great major period, the Palaeolithic Age,describing the various cultures 
in outline and dealing in detail with the cave ait 

8 $. 6 d* net 

A Whh the growth of prehistorical knowtciltT thprt Iwj uri^en an 
cV et «i roller need fora Compact iintrodilCTOry tiudy uuch as Mr 

Elurkitt Ijj* luctrsiiully wriuen. line: givn Ui the grammar* 

10 Epeak, of palaeolithic Science and at the iLUYLe time ■ useful 
Kirnma work \ Timri Literary Supplement. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 



Guides to Ancient M.onuments~ 


The Chief Inspector of Ancient Monument* of H.M. 
Office of W orks conLunties to issue scholarly illus- 
Irated Guide* to the historical temiun* now noder 
Government aupcrviijbn. Recent issues mdude 


RICH BOROUGH CASTLE 

Long scietches of the wa U of the Roman 
Rump euc art still nandine in a re- 
m^tkahk state of preservation. Four 
photo graph* w included. 

SKARA BRAE 

T hese very interesting i drain & of 
indent dwellings in Oxkncy were dia- 
covered in tV50, hut ranctii-ive new 
work hai recently been, undetmken. 
Three dliu rraii&n a. Two plan*. 

Prie# 6dt. tcuchr 


LINLITHGOW PALACE 

UcKm by King June* 1 of SctTilind* 

the Pdsct fell unto decay in ihc ijch 
Century, Font illuatranem. Two 
plans. 

PEVENSEY CASTLE 

A Norman Cuttle wjl* built here in iht 
Corner of a Raman fort end The re¬ 
maim now circled and repaired mtt 
of quite csecpijonaE interest. Two 
i lluBimticms and a large plan. 

Post Free 7 iL 


The Stationery Office hat compiled a 16 pp. pamphlet 1 A Ust of certain Official 
ImentorKt of the Ancient Monuments and Histone Buildings of Great Britain * 
m c fiich many other Guide; ,m described. This list alto contains particulars of 
the publications of the Royal Commissions on Ancient Monuments. Jt mil be 
sent free of charge to any render of Amt^n, 
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Editorial Notes 

O UR readers will remember that one of Wing Commander Insall's 
most important discoveries was a second Woodhenge, just 
outside the city of Norwich, We published his air-photograph 
of it at the time {Antiquity, 1929, in, 257) and we were not without 
hope that those residents in Norfolk who profess an interest in 
archaeology might do something about it. The site would not have 
required much money or labour to excavate ; it is so placed that sooner 
or later it was likely to be threatened by building operations. It there¬ 
fore came within the scope of sires recommended for excavation by the 
Research Committee of the Congress of Archaeological Societies (see 
tire Committee’s first report, p. i). The Roman town of Caistor did 
not> as was pointed out in our same volume (pp. 186-7). The was 
not threatened ; nor was it likely to yield an adequate return for the 
money to be expended upon its excavation. Nevertheless a large stun 
was raised and excavations have been carried out there for several 
seasons. As a matter of interest the photograph referred to above is 
now reprinted* 

at tit *4 


It Is now too late to excavate the Norwich Woodhcnge in the way 
it should be excavated, for in 193: a pylon for a power-line was planted 
upon it. We are not amongst those who cry Sacrilege ' at the first 
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suggestion of touching sacred sites and graves, though if conducting 
excavations we should always respect their feelings in such matters. 
We prefer to emphasize the loss of a great opportunity—the excavation 
and preservation of a unique monument, unexpectedly presented to us 
by air-observation and photography. It is all the more to be regretted 
because die Norwich Woodhenge lay just outside a targe town, and 
therefore was easily to be seen by large numbers of people. Further 
comment is unnecessary; the facts speak for themselves. 

4 

*X \M tM 

Nevertheless we would not wish to leave this subject without a 
few general remarks. The Earthworks Committee of the Congress, 
which did such good work before the War, and which laid the founda¬ 
tions of much modem held-archaeology, used to classify the items in 
its annual reports under the headings of Preservation and Record, 
Destruction, Exploration. From this it was a legitimate inference that 
the work of county archaeological societies should he primarily con¬ 
cerned with these three aspects of their local antiquities—- to * explore 1 
them, to add new ones to the map and describe them, and to preserve 
existing ones from harm. It may be thought dial the creation of a 
special Government Department to schedule and preserve antiquities 
has relieved provincial societies of some of l heir responsibilities ; but 
it has not done so. The Ancknt Monuments Branch of the Office of 
Works is dependent upon local information, and cannot be expected to 
be aware of threatened interference with sites unless it is informed by 
those on the spot. The responsibility still lies with interested residents 
to report such threats to the proper quarter if they cannot avert the 
danger themselves. There seems no reason to doubt that in the present 
instance timely action would easily have averted the disaster. A verv 
small deviation in the line of pylons would have been sufficient. 

iM 

We came across the following passage recently in a f>ook we were 
reading 

‘ No copies of the Zeiischrift fur Rmsenphysiologie, which 
deals largely with the questions [of blood-tests of race] discussed, 
are to be found in London, the capital of the Empire containing 
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the greatest diversity of races. One copy passes through a London 
bookseller to Australia [Essay on 4 Prehistory in the Light of 
Genetics * in a book entitled The Inequality of Mm, by J, B. 5 . 
Haldane, F.K£. (Chatto and Windus, 1932, p. 69)]. 

If one may judge from tlieir bulletins, the Trustees of the British 
Museum still concentrate upon the acquisition of breviaries, books 
of hours, rare editions, and other curios, We would suggest that there 
Is a section of the public which would welcome a change of policy, and 
the purchase of such foreign journals as the Zeitschrift mentioned above 
in preference, if need be, to specimens with a * rarity interest ’ only, 

m 

This attitude towards foreign sciontific joumals makes research work 
unnecessarily difficult, and it is difficult enough in any case. It also 
hampers the diffusion as well as the advancement of knowledge. For 
instance we asked the author of the book referred to above for an article 
describing in non-technical language the use of blood-tests in classifying 
the races of humanity. The article was well in hand, but some essential 
facts were contained in the Zeitschrift mentioned. This was not 
obtainable in England, and the article had to be abandoned. The 
public must therefore remain in ignorance, so far as ANTIQUITY is 
concerned, of one of the most far-reaching discoveries of modem times. 

•a at at 

But it is not only in foreign periodicals that our National Libraries 
are deficient; they do not even possess complete sets of the Transactions 
of the British learned societies. The excuse given is that some of these, 
not bring published in the legal sense but privately printed, do not 
come within die Copyright Act and do not therefore find their way 
automatically to these Libraries, When it is suggested that they 
may be purchased by a smalt outlay, one receives the evasive reply 
that the Librarian cannot be expected even to be aware of the 
existence of many local societies. This answer ignores the fact that 
each year there is published a Year-Book of Scientific and Learned 
Societies (Charles Griffin and Co.) with the names and addresses of 
officials and details of publications issued. It would not have been 
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difficult to check this with the catalogue once a year, and make up sets 
of Transactions. The foregoing generalities are based upon actual 
experiences in a library receiving books under the Copyright Act; our 
first experience occurred about a quarter of a century- ago and the last 
during the present year, in the same library—which is not in London. 

«* m 


It should be pointed out, for the benefit of librarians, that the 
Transactions of local societies contain essential facts—raw materials— 
for any one who is doing research work of an archaeological, historical 
or topographical nature. Much of their contents may be second-rate, 
or valueless ; so are the contents of most of the newspapers received. 
But nearly every issue records discoveries which are nowhere else 
described. Taken singly such records may appear commonplace and of 
no special importance; hut English prehistory is largely built with bricks 
of this kind—the m3p of Roman Britain (and its forthcoming successor) 
almost entirely. And how much the work of a great pioneer like 
Professor Havcrfield was based upon casual records in local Transactions 
may bo seen from the references attached to his articles in the volumes 
of the Victoria County History. 1 Common things \ said General 
Put-Rivers, 1 are of more importance than particular things, because 
they are more prevalent \ By 1 particular things f the General no doubt 
meant * rarities such as appeal to the collector. 


Remarkable Discoveries in the 
Athenian Agora 

by Theodore Leslie Shear 

T HE second campaign of excavations in the Athenian Agora, 
which was begun in January 1932, has produced important 
results in many fields of art and archaeology. The work is 
conducted by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens and 
it enjoys the cooperation of the Greek Archaeological Society through 
the prraence on the staff of Professor A. D. Keramopoullos of the 
University of Athens. During the present season an area of about 
one and one-lialf acres, which had been occupied by twenty modem 
houses, has been cleared by the removal of 10,000 tons of earth, 

The topographical evidence which has been secured warrants the 
definite identification of several historical buildings. The foundations 
in the northernmost sector of the excavations, just under the lull oi 
the * Thcseum \ were tentatively identified tast season as belonging to 
the Royal Stoa, the headquarters of the Archon Basileus, the chief 
magistrate of the city. 'I'his identification has been confirmed by the 
current investigations, and a building opening from the Stoa on the 
west has been uncovered. _ 

In the next area of excavation to the south, the entire front of the 
Stoa of Zeus bleu then us, where Diogenes the Cynic used to lounge, 
is now visible on the west side of the street of the Agora, and on the east 
side is a marble altar which is probably to be identified as the altar of 
the Twelve Gods. (Plate i). As the sites of these buildings conform 
admirably to the descriptive account of them recorded by Pausanias, 
the areas'for die future progress of the excavations arc dearly indicated, 
following the route of the street to the north and to the south. 

The Sculptures 

The rich discoveries in the field of sculpture include an archaic 
head of the bearded Hermes dating from the 6th century si.c,, and 
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another bearded Hermes of the second quarter of the 5th century. 
There are also other marble heads of the Greek and of the Roman 
style, a marble berm which is surmounted by the head of a youthful 
Hermes, and a bronze statuette of Athena Archegetis who is'holding 
an otvi in her hand. In addition to these pieces of relatively minor 
importance four works in this field are conspicuous for their beauty 
and for their artistic and archaeological interest. 

A marble figure of a young woman dad in thin transparent drapery , 
which clings so closely to the body that the contours of the graceful 
form are revealed, is a masterpiece of the early part of the 4th century 
B.C. (Plate it). The back ot the statue is not carefully finished an8 
tliis fact, together with the pose of the figure, indicates the probability 
that it originally formed part ot a pediments! sculptural group. As it 
was found just east of the base of the hill of the * Theseum ’it is tempting 
to try to associate the sculpture with that temple. But the style of the 
work is late for the f Theseum * and the statue, like a similar one in 
Burlington House, London, belongs rather to the school of Timothcus, 
and is stylistically related to the Amazons of Epidaums and to the 
Nereids from X an thus. 

A bronze head of a woman, which was found in a well, is in a state 
of almost perfect preservation. (Plate m). The effect of the bronze 
was heightened by narrow strips of silver inlaid in grooves along the 
edges of the hair and in a vertical band on each side of the neck.’ At 
the back of the neck there are also three narrow vertical inlays of a 
darker metal than the bronze. Silver earrings were set in the lobes 
of the ears and the eyes, which are missing, were also inlaid. The hair, 
which is arranged in delicately cut, wavy locks, is brushed up to the 
crown where it terminates in a small projecting knob. The tower part 
of the piece with the pointed bronze projection has finished edges which 
are unbroken. The head was, therefore, evidently set into the neck- 
socket of a statue, and the knob on top may have served as a support 
for an additional piece of the headdress. The style of the features 
exhibits a repose and a severity of expression which are usually 
with products of the 5th century, All the objects in the well date 
prior to the early part of the 3rd century, when the well was filled up 
and covered by foundation blocks of the building west of the Royal 
Stoa. Consequently the head was thrown awav at that time, but its 
style proves that it was made many years earlier. Original bronze 
sculpture of the classical age is rare and this is an artistic masterpiece 
of its period. r 
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A marble statue of the Emperor Hadrian, which had been 
discovered in a water-channel near the close of the campaign or 1931, 
was successfullv extricated during the present season. (Plate iv). 
AUhough the head has not been found, the statue can with certainty be 
identified as Hadrian from the symbolical insignia on the breastplate, 
which occur on several similarly garbed Hadrianic figures. I he goddess 
Athena with shield and spear in the centre, flanked "by owl and serpent, 
is the emblem of the city of Athens, just as the wolf suckling the twins 
is the symbol of Rome. The combination of these motives on the 
statue honours Hadrian as benefactor of Athens and Emperor of Rome. 
Winged Victories appear in the main group approaching Athena with 
wreaths to crown her, while the suspended lappets of the corselet arc 
decorated vvith the head of Zeus Ammon, with the imperial eagles, with 
heads of Apollo and with elephants' heads. The workmanship of the 
figures is better than that on most imperial statues and the work 
undoubtedly dates from the time of Hadrian. 

Probably a product of the same period is a marble statue of a Faun 
which exhibits characteristics very unusual in classical sculpture. 
(Plates y-vt). The Faun was a merry, mischievous creature of the 
woods with horns, pointed ears, a tail and goats’ legs. In this figure, 
however, the animal characteristics are minimized and emohasts is 
laid on the hitman element. The horns and tail are very small and the 
figure has human legs and feet, but a goat’s skin has been thrown about 
the body of the boy and a goat has a place in the scene by his side. 

The statue represents a jolly boy who is standing on a bit of rocky 
ground. With his left hand he grasps the horn of a goat while he holds 
in the right a syrinx or Pan’s pipe. He has a pleased expression on his 
face, as if he had just finished a tune which he had greatly enjoyed. 

The shape of the head is especially noticeable because the bony 
structure of tne human brow has been modified so that the short horns 
would seem to grow naturally out of the forehead, lire teeth have 
been neatly carved in the grinning mouth, and deep dimples are 
indicated on each side. The humanity and modernity of the irregular 
nose and of the half-open mouth with its visible teeth’ almost belie the 
evidence of the pointed ears which characterize this care-free creature 
of the hills and woods. The result is a head of extremely modem 
appearance for which it would be difficult to find a counterpart in all 
the range of classical sculpture. 

The statue was found in a well which had been filled with ddbris 
in the beginning of the 4th century A.n,, as we know from the lamps, 
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coins and terra-cottas which were in it. Therefore: the statue, which 
had been broken into 73 pieces, was thrown away at that time, but its 
style and the finish of the marble suggest that it was made in the 2nd 
century aj>. It was probably smashed by the Christians, who would 
have objected to this soulless pagan youth. 

The Pottery 

The discoveries of the season in the field of pottery are very' 
numerous and cover a wide range of date, thus giving a survey of the 
development of the ceramic art in Athens over a period of many 
centuries. 

A large collection of Hellenistic potter} 4 of the 4th and 3rd centuries 
B.c, was secured from wells where it was associated with other objects 
by which the ware can be approximately dated. As little exact informa¬ 
tion in regard to this type of pottery has previously been available, 
this discovery will make possible a new evaluation of the material. A 
typical specimen of the class is an amphora decorated with square 
motives on the shoulder. The designs are applied in buff and white 
on the black ground. Moulded heads or masks are often used as 
accessory decorations at the base of the amphora handles or as medal lion- 
designs in the centre of saucers. Although the decorations are often 
sketchily drawn, the effect of the whole piece is striking because of the 
contrast between the black ground and the chalky white elements of 
the pattern. 

The presence of many terra-cotta figurines and of the moulds from 
which they were made proves that this industry was diligently pursued 
in the Athenian market-place. One piece ol unique character is a 
plaque, measuring 9$ by 5 inches, with the figure of a snake-goddess. 
(Plate vii). The head is in relief but the heavily draped body is 
painted in red, blue and yellow. The woman is a wild-looking creature 
with red hair and tong curls, and with her arms held alolt with palms 
open and with fingers extended. On either side of her a serpent is 
painted in vertical position, the one- red and the other blue. The plaque 
was found on the north slope of the Areopagus, on the northeast side 
of which a shrine of the Eumcnides was located in a deft of the rocks. 
The appearance ol the figure and the presence of the snakes argue for 
the identification of the woman as one of the Furies. The deep red 
colour of the cloak is a confirmatory item of evidence, because Aeschylus 
refers to the Eumcmdes as * wanderers accepted with their robes of 
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DISCOVERIES IN -THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


crimson dye The place of discovery makes it probable that the 
plaque was actually dedicated in their sanctuary on the Areopagus. 

The period of the bloom of Greek art in the 5th century b.c. is 
represented hv two beautiful terra-cottas. One is a statuette of a seated 
goddess which closely resembles die figures of Demeter and Persephone 
from the east pediment of the Pan [tenon. It exhibits the characteristics 
of the style of Phcjdias and was probably made after a statue by that 
sculptor. The second tena-coita is a plaque with a representation in 
low-relief of a combat between two youths. This is a trial cast made in 
terra-cotta from a mould which, il found satisfactory, would be 
ultimately used tor a cast in metal. The figures are again reminiscent 
of those on the frieze of the Parthenon. Besides these masterpieces 
ol the coroplast's art the host of figurines of many types and of 
various periods attests the interest of the Athenians in this branch of 
the minor arts. 


Lamps and Coin's 

The collection of Greek and Roman lamps from the excavations 
has been enriched during the season by the addition of some 300 
specimens which represent many different types and periods. They 
range in date from the 7th century a.c. to the 4th century a.d. and 
illustrate graphically the development of the lamp-making industry in 
Athens from the earliest to the latest times. 

The silver and bronze coins number 4700 for the year which, 
added to the 4350 pieces found in 1931, make a total of over 9000 for 
the mo campaigns in the Agora. Most of the coins are made of 
bronze but there are also represent a live silver pieces of Athens, some of 
which are as tresh and sharp and new in appearance as when they were 
struck. Although die bronze coins are generally of little intrinsic 
value they often furnish important data for determining the approximate 
age of the deposits in which they are lying and, therefore, great care is 
always exercised in the excavations to the end that none of these 
potentially precious records may be lost. 

The daily life of the ancient Athenians was much concerned with 
phases oi law and of religion. f l he latter sphere is represented among 
the discoveries by a beautifully carved Gnostic gem in green jasper. 
The Gnostics were a powerful religious sect of the 2nd century a.d., 
who cultivated magic and mysticism, and whose religion included 
Greek, [igyptian and Semitic elements. 1 heir gems were talismanlc 
and were decorated with fantastic images, with the names of strange 
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deities and with cryptic formulae. The new specimen belongs to the 
typeealJedAbrasax andthat name is wri tten on its edge. Thenumerical 
value of the letters of this name is 565, the number of days of the year. 
The abrasax image, which appears on the face of the stone, is a strange 
creature with the head of a cock and with serpents instead of legs. In 
the field are five stars. The letters below- the figure are incompre¬ 
hensible, as is often the case on these stones. The back of the gem has 
the figure of Harpocratea or Horus seated on a lotus, the symbol of 
the vernal sun* The letters about this figure, except for two series of 
vowels, are also incomprehensible, but the names written about the 
stone on its edge are perfectly clear. In addition to the vowel series 
they are Ahrasax, Iao, Sabaoth, Adonais. Many works have been 
written in research and elucidation of these curious gems with their 
weird figures and their magic phrases. They represent an extraordinary 
mixture of Christian motives, of Hebrew- theology, of Egyptian icono¬ 
graphy, and of pagan superstition. The new discovery is a particularly 
fine example of its type. 

Another important phase of Athenian life is illustrated by relics 
of the operation of their judicial processes. All citizens eligible for 
jury duty received a hrorue ticket of identification which bore the name 
of the owner, the section in which he was to serve and the official seals 
of the city, the owl and the Gorgon's head. When acting at a trial 
each juror was given two bronze ballots, which were discs made either 
with solid or hollow hubs. The disc with the solid hub was used in 
voting for acquittal, the other for conviction. When summoned to 
vote the juryman advanced with the hub held lietween his thumb and 
forefinger, so as to ensure secrecy, and cast the ballot into a bronze 
urn. The discarded disc he placed in a day vessel. The majority of 
the votes in the bronze urn decided the cast. The new examples date 
from the 4th century s.C, and are contemporaneous with the description 
of the procedure given by Aristotle in his Constitution of Athens, 

A notorious development in Athenian jurisprudence in the 5th 
century B.C. was the practice of ostracism, by which the citizens could 
condemn to exile For ten years an over-powerful leader by scratching 
Jus name on a piece of pottery, called ostrakotj. (Plate vm). The 
first politician against whom this law was invoked whs Hip parch os, who 
was ostracized in January 487 a.C. One of the votes against Hipparchos 
is included in a deposit of twelve ostrako found in the excavations. 
The other names recovered are Megakics, Hippokrates, Arisieides and 
Themistokies. The two latter were the most distinguished statesmen 
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who were thus condemned. The stories about the ostracism of 
Aristcidcs the Just are familiar, but it makes history very vivid to find 
the actual votes used on the occasion in January 483 B,c. 

This brief account of the results of the past campaign shows that 
the excavation of the Agora in its initial stages has already produced 
objects of art of wide variety and of the highest excellence. It has 
increased our knowledge of the history and the culture of the people, 
and has supplemented, and confirmed historical and literary records. 
Discoveries of such variety and importance could be made only among 
the remains of a great and rich city where for centuries civilization 
flourished at its highest point. 
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The Distribution of 
Gaulish and British Coins in Britain 

by George C. Brooke 

Deputy Kftpt't of Cairn and Medah, British Mtttettm 

T HE origin of the British coinage has in recent years broken loose 
from the tradition of an early 2nd century date. Its date is 
necessarily dependent upon tlic dating of the Gaulish coinage 
from which it is derived ; the link with Gaul has militated against the 
simpler view of the British coinage which would result from bringing 
the earliest issues into closer relation with those that bear names of 
princes known to history. The coinage of Gaul has lost perspective 
by the attempt to make it span the wide gap between Philip 11 of .Maccdon 
and the Roman conquest; a very slow development 01 type has been 
assumed, and devious trade routes have been created to bring the gold 
stater from Maccdon into Gaul. 

Ml surveys of the Gaulish coinage have overlooked the cardinal 
point that in the 2nd century B.c. the staters of Philip became the gold 
currency of Rome. It was from Rome, not from Maccdon, that the 
stater found its way into Gaul. In the early years of the 2nd century 
the spoils from the Macedonian and Syrian wars included enormous 
quantities of the so-called Philippi. Livy tells us that after the victory 
of Magnesia as many as 140,000 of these gold coins were carried in the 
triumph of Scipio Asiaticua in 188 B.c. If we may interpret signaiim 
atirum in the same sense, and it is difficult to do otherwise, no less than 
693,000 staters figured among the spoils in the triumph of Aemilius 
Pauli us after die battle of Pydna in 167 B.c, Thus, during the first 
half of the 2nd century B.C. Rome was deluged with gold staters of 
Maced on brought as the spoils of war, to which may probably be added 
part at least of the tribute payments and many from other sources. 
There can be little doubt that Rome used them in currency to supple¬ 
ment the silver coinage of the Roman mint. 
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Thus, the gold staters of Gaul took their model from the gold 
siatcrs which were, in the middle of the 2nd century, the Roman, and, 
we mav add, an international, currency. But it was not the course of 
trade through Marseilles, as might he expected, that was the connecting 
link ; had that been so, the closest Gaulish copies of the ,stater would 
be found in the neighbourhood of Marseilles. It is the more central 
tribes ol Gaul, the Aedui, Arvemi, and Lento vices, that were tile 
earliest imitators, showing that it was the direct intercourse between 
these tribes and Rome, which resulted from the victory of Ahe nobar bus 
over the Arvemi in 121 b.o., that introduced the stater into Gaul. It 
was towards the end of the 2nd century b.c., therefore, that the stater 
was imitated by Gallic tribes to create a native Gaulish currency. 

This has an important bearing on the British coinage, for it gives 
a date very near the end of the 1st century n.c. as the earliest limit 
for the coinages of northern, t£ t Belgic, Gaul, which circulated in 
Britain and in their turn inspired a native currency here. While in 
recent years it has become more and more obvious that the British 
coinage must have had its beginning in the 1st century B.C., the history of 
its development has become more obscure by the widening of the gap 
between the British coinage and its parent coinage of Gaul, It h now 
evident that the gap does not exist, and it is possible, without misgiving, 
to bring the coinage into line with other archaeological evidence, which 
proves two Belgic invasions to have taken place in, approximately, the 
years 75 and 50 u.c.' 

The first Gaulish coinage which found currency in Britain is 
that which is attributed to the tribe of the Bellovaci, a Belgic tribe 
situate north of Paris with Beauvais as its capital {plate j, 1). The 
weight of this gold stater is usually about 115 grains, but some speci¬ 
mens weigh as high as izo grains ; the corresponding quarter-stater 
is also sometimes found in England, in this country its distribution, 
which is shown on map i, extends along the coasts of Essex, Kent, and 
East Sussex, and proceeds by the Thantes and its tributaries into Kent 
and Surrey, and through Hertfordshire to the border of Bedfords!tire 
and Buckinghamshire. The hoards, at Wester ham in Kent, at Cam 
Brea in Cornwall, and {not marked on the map) somewhere in Essex, 
contained only very few specimens of this coinage among later issues. 
In addition to the sites marked, two coins have been found somewhere 
in Kent and one in Essex, 

1 S« Hawke* and Dunning, The Btlgat of Gaul and Britain, in Arch. Journ. ia\o t 
txsxvu. ijoff. f * 
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The map bears a very dose resemblance to that on which 
Mr Hawkes marked the find-spots of the pedestal-urns which are 
characteristic of the first Bclgic invasion. 1 But the Bdkmcian coins 
played no part in the development of the British coinage ; they did not 
inspire the Briton to imitate them nor did they have any direct influence 
on the types of the British coins. The find-spots should therefore be 



regarded as marking the course of trade and not the settlements of 
foreign invaders ; trade not unnaturally took the same routes as were 
later followed by the first Belgic settlers. 

The coins of the Gaulish Atrebates, if they arc correctly attributed 
to that tribe, were the true parent of the British coinage (or. on plate i, 
no. z Gaulish Atrebatic, with nos. 3 and 4 British). Curiously enough, 

* of. til. p. 189. 
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they are not frequently found in England, and consequently the find- 
spots (map (i : one found in Yorkshire, near Pontefract, is not marked) 
are too scattered to afford much information. Their comparative 
rarity may be due to a temporary break in trade with Gaul during the 
periods oi settlement and to the speedy introduction of a native coinage 
by settlers who had been used to coinage in their own country. The 



u DisnunuTiON is Britain of tuf coinage of the atheeate£ 


development from them of the true British type is unmistakable; 
the obverse design, which is a meaningless atylism of the head, is 
almost identical on the two coins, but the reverse of the British coin 
turns the disjointed Gaulish horse into a formless assemblage of precisely 
similar curves and lines ; as one might expect, copying was unintelligent 
but careful. During the currency of this Gaulish type were buried the 
earliest hoards that have yet been unearthed in England; a hollow 
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flint found in 1Q12 at Rochester, contained eleven specimens; at 
Haverhill in Essex, c. tfteo, were found some fifty ot tlicm ; in hoards 
from Rvarsb, from Westerham, and from somewhere m Essex single 
specimens of this type were found with later coins. 

P This may, I think, be accepted as the comage, of the first Bugic 
invaders, and its currency in Britain must therefore, on die evidence of 
other archaeological data, be placed after 75 B.c. 


It was qnicklv followed in Gaul and in Britain by another type 
which differs only m the absence of any obyeree design, the new Gaulish 
coin having a plain convex obverse. IJns has been attributed to the 
Morini, a backward coastal people who were unlikely 10 have had a 
coinage at this time ; it is doubtless a slightly later development of c 
coinage of the Atrebates. The spread of this coinage in Britain may 
be seen on map iii ; but perhaps a truer picture of the circulation m 
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England of Atrebattc coins would be obtained by placing the find-spots 
of maps h and in on one map, which would show' for the two types of 
the Gaulish A tie bates a distribution very similar to that of the coins 
of the Bellovaci, but spreading further into the uplands north of the 
Thames and more extensive on the Sussex coast. 

The weight of the stater liad already come down to 100 grains or 
even, in the series with plain obverse, slightly below that figure. The 
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greater frequency in Britain of the later of the two Atrebatic types may 
perhaps illustrate the revival of trade with Bdgic Gaul as the settlers 
became established, The coinage of Britain modelled itself on the 
earlier type, and having adopted its obverse design did not abandon it 
under the influence of the later Gaulish type with a plain obverse ; a 
more striking instance of this conservatism will be seen later when a 
new British coinage adopts another Gaulish reverse design but retains 
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the original British obverse. It is noteworthy that the circulation of 
Gaulish coins in Britain is not balanced by a similar circulation of 
British coins in Gaul. 

The Gaulish coinage of the Atrebates, having penetrated by the 
Thames waterways into the higher country both north and south of 
the Thames, was imitated by the British settlers of the first Belgic 
invasion. The native coinage thus formed (plate 1 , j, 4 ; and MAP tv) 
seems to have had a simitar but wider circulation ; northward it spread 
through Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire into Northamptonshire, 
westward into Oxfordshire and even occasionally to the Severn valley ; 
south of the Thames it lies along the north side of the Surrey hills. 
There is also a distinct group on the West Sussex and Hampshire coast. 
But the type had a long life, in the course of which it was debased into 
a silver and a copper currency, and in these metals, in the Wiltshire 
and Dorset district at least, it continued down to the second half of the 
1st century a.d. For this reason it is difficult to read on the map of 
hnd-spots its early distribution in the 1st century b.c. ; the very dense 
mass of silver and copper coins found in the Cranbome Chase region 
and at Hengistbury Head point to a Belgic settlement too conservative 
their coinage to admit any outside influence. The Westerham 
(Kent) find was composed almost entirely of the gold coins of this type ; 
at Cam Brea, W had don Chase, and Hengistbury they were in very 
small numbers. I he Chute (Wiltshire) find of 65 .similar coins in a 
hollow flint was of a late variety somewhat lower both in weight (93 to 
95 grains against 96 to 100 grains of earlier specimens) and in specific 
gravity^! 14 to 12.4, against 13.5 to 14.5). This variety, distinguished 
hy *he crab below the horse, seems to be a connecting link between 
the gold and silver coins indicating a late date ami a south-westerly 
direction tor the debasement ; the only coin of the group recorded in 
the Whaddon Chase hoard is also of the late type. The silver and 
copper coins are only rarely found outside the* Wilts*-Dorset-Hants 
region. 

This later appearance of the same type in baser metals in the West 
of England suggests that Belgic culture came to the Poole-Cranbome 
region not directly from Gaul, but from Kent, where the type doubtless 
had its original mint. Emigration from Kent to the West may well 
have been caused by the conquest of Kent by EppiIIus, son of Commius 
(see pp. 283, 288). There t$ also pottery evidence of cultural con¬ 
nexion between Kent and this Western district (see Hawkes. ot>, eit . 
p. 308). * 
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A similar, but distinctive, coin-series developed at the same time 
in the Eastern counties, and there too the Gaulish coinage of the 
Atrebates was the prototype. The tendency for Gaulish coins to circu¬ 
late in Essex and even into Norfolk is seen on mats u and in. The 
gradual development therefore of a coinage similar to the British 
Atrebatic type is natural enough, and a divergency of style is not 
surprising under the influence of Celtic tribes who had not yet been 
touched by Belgic culture. The interest of this Eastern group of coins 
lies in its gradual development into the well known Briganiian coins of 
the ist century' a.d., the origin of which was not previously understood. 

Specimens of the group are illustrated on plate r, 5, 6, showing 
the chief peculiarities; the obverse design has an angular technique 
with square leaves to the wreath and angular crescents, and til ere is a 
sharp line down the front of the head ; on the reverse an exaggeration 
of the curves of the horse develops ultimately into the entanglement 
which on the Brigantian coins (plate I, 7, 8) is but faintly reminiscent 
of the horse's body ; a rosette oelow the horse on some’ coins of the 
group survives as a star on uninscribed Brigantian coins. 

The distribution of this series, shown bn map V, suggests a gradual 
northward spread into Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, w ; herc ultimately 
the Brigantian coins circulated, and at the same time a side-route goes 
off into Norfolk with such peculiarities as the wolf -1 ike horse of plate 
1, 9. The \\ had don Chase find had only one or two specimens, but a 
hoard believed to have been found somewhere in Essex contained 
70 of them with 36 Gaulish coins and five of the ordinary British 
Atrebatic type. This hoard, as its position in Essex is not known, is 
omitted from the map, as are also single specimens of the Eastern group 
found on the Yorkshire coast, somewhere in Norfolk (two coins), and 
at South bourne in Hampshire. Two Brigantian coins have been found 
somewhere in Lincolnshire. The Brigantian find-spots are of gold 
coins only; no individual find-spots of Brigantian silver have been 
recorded, and the specimens at present known seem all to have come 
from tile Honley (near Huddersfield) find, which contained only silver, 
and the South Femby (south bank of the Humber) hoard, which was of 
gold and silver. The two remaining Brigantian hoards, Ltghtdiffc 
and Almondhury (both in the Halifax-Huddersfield region), contained 
gold coins only. 

The weight of coins of the Eastern group falls from just below 
100 grains to about 85 grains in the latest specimens the Brigantian 
gold is usually between 80 and 85 grains to the stater. 
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We have already seen that the earliest British coinage, which we 
have named, from the Gaulish tribe to which its parent coinage is 
attributed, the British At reha lie issue, continued in currency for a very 
long period as a localized coinage of the C ran ho me Chase and 
Hongistbury area, where it became debased to silver and to copper with a 
parallel but slow degradation of type ; tt reached the extreme limit of 
barbarity in the little cast copper coins found at Hengistbury Head, 
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In tiie district north of the Thames the type underwent a complete 
change about the middle of the ist century B.c, live conventionalized 
head on the obverse gave up all pretence at being a head and hecame a 
cruciform design, its angles being occupied by two locks of hair from 
the crown of the head, a crescent curl from the forehead, and the 
shoulder drapery. On die reverse a realistic horse replaced die dis¬ 
jointed animal that had satisfied die early settlers in their first attempt 
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at imnative coinage (plate i, io). This type is known to us chiefly 
through the Whaddon Chase hoard, which was discovered in 1849 ; 
it contained this new coinage and the British Remic type, which is 
described below, in the proportion of about three to one. It must 
liave been a very large hoard ; as many as 350 coins were collected by 
the landowner whose tenant ploughed them up. The few find-spots 
available bepnd the site of the hoard seem to fringe the headwaters of 
the northern tributaries of the Thames (map vi ; a specimen found 
somewhere in Oxfordshire is omitted), and it is probable that we 
may take the group lying between the Thame and the Lea as the central 
point of distribution. However, we have better evidence on which to 
establish the source of this coinage. The development of the coins, 
as seen on plate 1, no. it, terminates in a type with a simplified form 
of the obverse design which is identical with that of the earliest coinage 
of Tasciovanus (plate i, 12). Thus we get a direct coin-pedigree from 
the earliest settlers of the first Bdgic invasion through the Whaddon 
Chase type to Tasciovanus, and the district which marks the centre of 
distribution of the Whaddon Chase type, the Vmdam-Braughing area, 
is the most prolific site of Tasciovanus's coins, 

Tasciovanus is a name unknown to history ; the coins alone prove 
his existence and they also tell us that he was the father of Cunobeline 
and that he had a mint at Vcrulam. Coins on the other hand give us 
no hint of the existence of CassivcUaunus, who by his defence against 
Caesar became one of the most popular characters of early history. 
Indeed in years past this perverse contradictoriness of history and coins 
gave rise to the suggestion that Tasciovanus and Cassiyetlaunus w-ere 
one and the same person ; but it is not reasonably possible to identify 
the defender of Britain in 54 b.C. with the father of Ctmobdine who died 
in a.d. 43. Beyond doubt the Whaddon Chase type is the coinage of 
CassiveUaunus, Its association at Whaddon Chase with the British 
Remic type, wliich, as we shall see, was the coinage of the second Bdgic 
invaders, indicates a date about the middle of the 1st century b.c,, for 
its circulation, and the wheel which occurs on some of the coins is 
probably derived from the influence of the Remic coins. 'Hie latest 
variety, as we have seen, connects the Whaddon Chase type with an 
inscribed coinage bearing the name of Tasciovanus. 

South of the Thames the Cassivellaunian type develops into a 
series with a wheel below and a large sun above the horse (plate I, 13). 
A hoard of these coins was found in 1848 at Wonersh, near Guildford, 
but apart from the hoard scarcely any specimens have been recorded 
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(see map vi)i and of the hoard itself, which was buried in a hollow flint, 
we have no details except that the type which we name from it formed 
the greater part of it. A southward direction, as the map suggests, 
in Surrey and Sussex, Is the likely centre of this coinage. In a type 
which is rarely found elsewhere than on the Sussex coast, and then in 
Surrey or Sussex (plate r, 14), Woncrsh characteristics, the sun for 
exant pie, and the rosette in front of the horse turning into the pole 
which distinguishes the Sussex group, arc blended with definite Remie 
features. 

The second Belgic invasion is dated to about the year 50 B.C. f and 
is connected with the name of Commius, the king of the Gaulish 
Atrebates, who took part in the revolt of Verctngctorix, was defeated 
at Alesia in 52 B.C., led another unsuccessful revolt in the following 
year, and then took to guerrilla warfare. On his surrender, Caesar 
tells us, his petition was granted that he should not have to meet a 
Roman face to face again. Fro minus relates the story of his escape 
to Britain pursued to the French coast bj the Romans. 

British coins bearing the name of Com mi us are known, They 
offer a new presentation, though still a disjointed one, of the horse in 
the reverse design ; it has a triple tail and is accompanied by a wheel, 
not the old chariot-wheel which had long since been degraded to an 

S e-ornament below the horse’s tail, but a real wheel placed beneath 
e horse’s belly (plate I, rj). The original model of this style of horse 
may be found m a Gaulish coinage which is doubtfully attributed to 
the Remi but was certainly issued by one of the tribes of Bdgic Gaul. 
The obverse of the Gaulish coin (plate r, 15), has, set in the conventional 
head-design, a peculiar ornament, an eye in a large v-shaped frame, 
which on later coins occupies the whole field, ousting the normal head 
design. This obverse is never copied on the British coins, but the 
Gaulish reverse is adopted intact to accompany the old British obverse 
design. The Remic staters (accepting the name for differentiation, 
though their attribution to the Remi is doubtful) are rarely found in 
Britain ; the discovery of one at Vv'had don Chase, perhaps originally In 
the hoard, is the only record I know of British provenance. 

There is quite a considerable coinage, which forms a connecting 
link between the Remic coins and the coins that bear the name of 
Commius, Their reverse copies to perfection the reverse of the Remic 
staters, the triple-tailed horse with a wheel below, but the obverse 
either retains the older form of the conventionalized head or, like the 
so-called Morinic coins of Gaul, has a plain convex surface without any 
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design (plate t, 16). In weight the British coins, which for convenience 
may be called the British Remic type (as opposed to the British Atrebatic 
type, the coinage of the first invasion), differ very little from the Gaulish. 
The Gaulish coins are recorded at gz to 95 grains, the British weigh 
91 to 94 or, with plain obverse, 90 to 92 grains, Similarly in the 
Atrebatic series the earliest British coins were struck at the weight of 
the Gaulish staters. But the staters of Commius, though they differ 
from the uninscribed staters only in the form of the stylized curls on 
the head, turn the scales at 8z to 84 gniins, a weight slightly lower than 
that of the coins of Cassiveilminus, but level w r ith those of Tasciovanus 
and the Woncrsh type. If, as is the natural explanation of this series, 
the uninscribed coins are the earliest issue of the second Bclgic invaders, 
their weight, which is much in excess of the contemporary coinage of 
Cassivellaunus, is difficult to explain, and it is not made easier by the 
steep drop in weight of the coins of Commius, who is regarded as the 
leader of the invasion, [t is possible that a coinage, originally based by 
the new settlers on the standard of their parent tribe in Gaul, was 
quickly lowered to the level of existing British coins, namely the 
Wh addon Chase and Werners h types. The other possible explanation 
is that the earliest settlers of the second invasion came a few years before 
Commius himself arrived, in fact before Cassivdlaunus developed his 
coinage from the earlier British Atrebatic type. 

However this may be, the British Remic type formed a new coinage 
based on a fresh model from Bclgic Gaul ; the spread of the uninscrihctj 
coins lies along the southern bank of the Thames l>etwecn Maidenhead 
and Reading, centred perhaps on Calleva,* and thence spreading to die 
head-streams of the river ; on the lower Thames no specimens have 
been found ; a few* have been discovered on the Sussex coast (MAP VI t ; 
a specimen has also been found somewhere in Northamptonshire). 

In the Thames watershed the circulation of the British Remic 
coins meets tile issues of a Cotswcld group (map vm) which is charac¬ 
terized by a new obverae design, a stylized corn-car (?). A few speci¬ 
mens of the Cotswold coins are uninscribed, and the remainder bear 
names unknown to history: Antedrigus, Comux, Catti, etc.; the 
latest bear in place of the corn-car the name Bodvoc across the field of 
the obverse (plate 1, 18, 19). There is a parallel coinage in silver, both 
uninscribed and inscribed ; the type is a very degraded, hardly 


s lint the jignauiie (.itUt eti coins of ippillus cannot be idtfiiififli wil!i Cal leva. 
Sec p. .583. 
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recognizable, profile head, and a disjointed horse; but the Bodvoc 
silver lias a head and a horse of new style showing Roman influence. 

The centre of this group seems to he in the Malmesbury- 
Ciren tester region with a circulation across the Cots wolds from the 
Thames to the Severn and also southwards in the shape of a wedge 
with the apex at the point of Somerset, Wiltshire and Dorset. It is 
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therefore a coinage of the Dobuni, a tribe of the old Celtic stock, 
imitating the coins of the second Belgie invaders which found their 
way to the upper reaches of the Thames. Though the uninscribed 
staters weigh between £5 and Sy grains, the inscribed are only between 
80 and 85 grains, h is a distinctly late group of coins ; the hoard of 
gold and silver of this class found at Nunncy in 1S60 contained also 
Roman coins of which the latest was a denarius of Caligula attributed 
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to the year a J). 37. Silver coins of ibis type were found at Hen gist bury 
Head; uninsert bed gold at Mount Batten, near Plymouth, and inscribed 
gold at Sherborne. The southern limit of ci rculation is reached where it 
comes into contact with the localized currency of the British Atrebatic 
group in the Cranbome Chase area (cf. MAPS rv and vih) ; south of 
this point (he coins occur only in hoards. Here the conservatism 
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of the Kentish-Bdgic culture refused to admit the coinage of the Dobuni 
into circulation. 

Three British kings, Tincommius, Verica, and Eppillus, bear on 
their coins the title Commi fitius. The earliest issue of Tincommius 
retains the type of his father’s coins (plate IT, 20), but otherwise the 
three brothers adopted Roman types in both gold and silver, and 
Eppillus in copper also (see plate u, 20-23, 26-33). The distribution of 
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their coins (map ix ; single specimens of gold coins of Tmcommius, 
Eppillus, and Dubnovcllaunus, and a silver coin of Eppillus have been 
found somewhere in Kent, and a gold coin of Tincommius somewhere 
in Sussex), shows clearly a separate kingdom of Eppillus in Kent along 
the northern side of the North Downs, which, incidentally, precludes 
the attribution of the signature Colic on bis coins to Calieva At rebit turn 



ik nrsnuniiTiQS of coins op the commit family and dubnom^llaunus 


(Silchester). The kingdoms of Tincommius and Vetica arc less 
easily interpreted on the map. The more northerly district, along 
the line of the Surrey Hills, has produced gold and silver coins of Verica 
but none of his brother; here we may presume Tincommius never 
held sway. But on the Sussex coast, and in the strip that seems to 
connect these two kingdoms through Southampton Water, coins of 
both arc fairly evenly distributed. The corridor to the sea was perhaps 
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Verica s alone, for two coins only of Tmeommius, found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Winchester, lie within it, but Verica has to liis credit a 
hoard of staters from Alreaford and single specimens from Alton, Horn¬ 
sey, Ryde (Isle of Wight), and near Portsmouth. The two brothers 
share fairly evenly the limi-spots in the coastal region, and coins of 
both, those of Tineoramius in greater number, are among the many 
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Map X. nmm&imox OF THE COHNS OF ANSWO AX1> t JtSCIOVAKUS 

gold coins which have been found from time to time on the Sclacy- 
Bognor shore and which probably belong to a large hoard originally 
buried in the cliff, and silver coins of Verica, with possibly a few of 
Tincommius, were in the Lancing Downs find. We may reasonably 
conjecture that a kingdom between the South Downs "and the sea 
passed from TmCommitis to Verica, who was already king of the 
Surrey Hills district. 
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In the country north of the Thames the kingdom of Gassivdlaumis 
passed, apparently after a brie) reign of * Andaco-', Into the hands of 
Tasciovamis (map jl A copper Tasciovanus is recorded somewhere 
in Berks ; Yemlam copper at South Shields, somewhere in Herts, 
and somewhere in Hums). The interesting feature of the coinage of 
Tasciovanus is the complete barrier that the Thames formed to its 



si Disraiunnjsi of ttie cats* op RitAticcvs axd cvnobeukc 

Tbr It^Ed Ic Cirri thrm Hies dmrM wilt Ibti Co|u| 


circulation except in the portion of Kent between the Darcnth and the 
Medway, a strip of country which seems to In? devoid of coins of die 
Commius family. 

Tasdovanus had, the coins tell us, two sons, Epaticcus and 
Cunobeline. Some of tiie types struck by this family arc illustrated 
on plate H, nos, 34—51, for comparison with the coinage of the Commius 
family. Detailed comment upon them is not necessary' here; the 
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distribution of their coins, with which we are at present concerned, may 

be seen on map xi. „ , .. , .. 

Epaticcus, so far as we know, struck only gold and silver, and his 
coins are rare ; the map therefore does not give a clear picture of the 
district he ruled, but it is remarkable that he is the only one of the 
familv whose coins lie in the realms of Tineommius and Verica (one 
gold coin of Tasriovanus and one copper coin of Cunobeline are the 
only exceptions). This fact is surely significant, and it is also significant 
that of his few coins the remainder have been found on the eastern 
boundary of the Dobuni. It is noteworthy too that we know no copper 
coinage of Epaticcus ; copper seems to have been confined to the 
Catuvellauman and Cantian kingdoms * none is known of Tmcommiua 
or Varies. May wc perhaps regard Epaticcus ns n in scorch 

of S kingdom, driven out of his father's land by his more powerful 
brother, founding a settlement on the border of the Dobuni, and later 
with more success invading the territory of Verica, son of Commius f 
His coins have never yet, so far as I know, been found within the 
dominions of Tasciovanus and Cunobeline, In Savemake Forest a 
few of his coins were found in fine condition with some very base imita¬ 
tions of the British Remic staters and a denarius of Tibenus of «r. A.D. 
ac-^o, which was so worn as to indicate long circulation before its burial. 

The coins of Cunobeline are spread more thickly over the same 
area north of the Thames as those of Tasciovanus (cf. maps x t xi. A 

S >id coin of Cunobeline has also been found somewhere in 
ottinghamshire); in addition there is a drenched site at Colchester, 
where he had his only mint/ and also in Kent, where, perhaps by 
coincidence only, his coins have not yet been found in that area between 
Darenth and Medway which contains the only group of Tasciovanus's 
coins south of the Thames. 

The Kent and Essex areas are especially interesting. In both 
of them we have to take into account the coinage of DubnovcJlaunus, 
shown on map ix, and his coins arc the key to the position. They are 
of two distinct types ; one, figured on plate H, 25, has a horse closely 
resembling that of Cunobeline but with the palm-branch below it 
(cf. plate ii, 35) *, the other {plate a, 24), with a plain obverse field 
crossed by two parallel incuse lines, is very near the Andoco- and early 
Tasciovanus gold not only in the style of the horse but in the ornaments. 


* Unless 1 few cop per coma lira ring no mini signature ire to be assigned tu VtniLim ; 
Ibis is unlikely. 
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a hucranium and a scythe or wind-instrument (?), which accompany it 
(c/. plate i. 12. and n, 2+). The former type always found in Essex, 

thC The 1 Kcntwh*coinage of DubnoveSlaunus was, therefore, struck 
in imitation of the early coinage of Tasciovanus, of which we have 
already traced the pedigree ; his Colchester coinage predcce^ir 

of the coinage of Cunobeline. T asetovanus preceded him in kent, 
Cunobcline followed him in Essex. The relative position of Eppdlu*, 
whose coins are found only in Kent, » not easy to determine ; it is by 
no means certain whether he should be placed before or after 
Dubnovcflaunus. Copper types used by EppiUus imitate Roman 
coins which were struck at Lugdunum between i ? and to b.c., hut 
the whole coinage of Dulmovellaumis seems at least to derive its 
inspiration from, if not directly to imitate, the gold, sdver and copper 
of Tasciovanus, and the inscription of his name as a suppliant on the 
*\ncvra monument onlv tells us that he was a contemporary' of Augustus. 
At Colchester Dubnovellaunus must have been in occupation down to 
the time of Cunobeline's accession ; but if, as may well be, Cunobehne 
occupied the kingdom at Colchester during his father s bfeume, 
this again ts no guide to the relative positions of EppUItis and 

On the whole the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of 
regarding Eppillus, son of Cummins, as being the earliest king to 
introduce a named coinage into Kent, Tasciovanus probably drove 
him out and put into circulation his own coins, which thus 
became the model for the coinage of his successor, Dubnoyellaunus, 
who presumably came there by conauest and already had a kingdom at 
Colchester. Cunobeline seized both kingdoms, retained for his own 
use D ub no veil aunus ‘s mini of Colchester, and supplied the Kentish 
kingdom, and ultimately also the great kingdom north of the 1 hames, 
with coins from the Colchester mint. 

The last map of the series, map xu (add an Icenic gold com some¬ 
where in Norfolk, an Iconic silver coin somew litre in Suffolk), shows 
the distribution of the Icenic coins, and completes, in conjunction 
with map v, the coinage of the Eastern Counties. This group includes 
a large series of silver coins inscribed Aleth, A tlh, Atcd, on which the 
letters At have been read, unnecessarily S think, as the three letters 
Ant in iigature (plate 11, 53). In this way the name has been assumed 
to be Antcdrigus bv analogy with the king of the Dobuni, and a story 
has been woven round the supposed identity of name, making the Icenic 
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king retreat after the defeat of the Iccni by Gstorius Scapula in a.d. 47 
and found a kingdom, or be admitted to sovereignty of the existing 
kingdom, in the Cots wold country. If we accept the natural reading 
Ateth or Ated and admit the interchange of the letters r and d {Dim 
for Tas occurs on a coin of Tasciovanus), there is no difficulty in 
assigning these silver coins to Addedomaros (a stater of Addedomarcs 
is illustrated on plate H, 52), whose plentiful gold coinage without 
silver seems curiously lopsided in the Iconic series which is so plentiful 
in silver coins. 

The Iccnic coins ceased presumably on the conquest of the Iccni 
by Ostorius Scapula in a.d. 47. Among the 13 rigames, British coins 
continue to Cartismandua, whose rising in A.D. 69 was quickly followed 
by the reduction of the Brigantes by Cerealis and their subjection to 
Rome. In the south the latest British coins arc the issues of Cunobcline; 
he died immediately before the Claudian invasion in a.d. 43. The 
Surrey and Sussex area was perhaps seized from Verica, son of 
Commius, by Epaticcus, brother of Cunobcline, and his coins are the 
latest in this district. Of the Dobunic coinage we only know from the 
Nunney hoard that it was in circulation in a.d. 37 and probably later. 
The Cranbome Chase-Hengistbury region seems to have retained its 
base local currency into the second half of the ist century a.d. Roman 
conquest was very speedily followed in all districts by the withdrawal 
of British coins from currency. 
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Some Recent Air Discoveries 


described by O, G. S. Crawford 


T WO hundred and ten years ago * old Stukeiey \ ihe Archdruid, 
(then 36 years of age) made a famous discovery on a heath near 
London—nothing less than one of Julius Caesar’s camps. At 
least Stukeiey liked to think it such, and to embroider his treasure with 
many fanciful imaginings. * Here he received the ambassadors of the 



CAIiUi h CAS* ON OEEKffFtfiLD COHJJtW, JIIIHJUE5RX 
L'ron Ettalutrr*! /iwwihh Cvimia, 177* 

Trinobantes, desiring their prince Mandubrace to be restored. , . , 
Another day came in ambassadors from the Cenimani, Scgontiaci, 
Ancaiites, Bibroci and Cassi True to his laudable custom, he made a 
rough plan of the ' camp', which shows that it was, according to his 
own measurements, too by 80 paces, and contained within it another 
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similar enclosure, There was also an irregular eastern annex, 100 
paces by 130, designed for the accommodation of the second lot of 
ambassadors I 

Stukelcy’s plan (reproduced here) gives just the bare minimum 
of information necessary to locale the position of his discovery. Green¬ 
field Common has long ago vanished, but it is shown on Rocque’a map 
of Middlesex (1776). It lay about a mile southeast of Staines, There 
seemed just a possibility that the earthwork in question might really 
be a Roman camp, though perhaps the plan hardly justified this 
optimism. It was at any rate a lost earthwork and its recovery was 
obviously desirable. The first step was to visit the site, and this I 
did on 31 May 1925, I found the ground uneven and the crops streaky, 
so far as a ground-view enabled one to see them ; and there were, as 
usual, a few* pot-boilers. But beyond this there was nothing to indicate 
anything of the nature of an earthwork. 

This first attempt being a failure, it remained to try the air, but no 
opportunity occurred for five years. Then, on 23 June 1930, at the end 
of 21 long flight from Scotland already referred to in Antiquity {iv, zi~) 
just before landing at Hendon wc flew over the spot and to my great joy 
I saw' the two ‘ boxes \ one inside the other, just as they were portrayed 
by Stukeley. But merely to see it was not enough ; photographic record 
was essential ; and at the time this was not practicable. 

Three years w ent by, and one began to fear that the site, so strangely 
recovered after two centuries of oblivion, would fade once more from 
memory, this time probably for ever. For the rising tide of vilLadom 
had almost reached it, ; within a few yards is a neat row of residences, 
each with its back garden encroaching upon the field; and it would only 
be a few years before the whole was engulfed. Fortunately it has been 
saved from this fate in the nick of time by Major G. W. G. Allen, who 
has been devoting I lira self with great success to the discovery and collec¬ 
tion of crop-sites (and others) from his aeroplane. The air-photograph 
reproduced here (plate !) was one of three taken by him on if April last, 
and is reproduced here by his permission, together with some others, 
which 1 have undertaken to describe for him. 

Caesar s Camp * has now been put back on the map, and in a way 
that Stukeley could never have foreseen even in the wildest flights of 
his imagination—and that steed was a Pegasus that soared into some 
strange unearthly realms i We are forced, however reluctantly, to 
eliminate Caesar from the scene; the star of Julius never shone on 
Greenfield Common. Hie earthworks have none of the characteristic 
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features of a Roman camp. The ditches are far too narrow, and the 
comers far too angular. What it is, however, we cannot say. The 
nearest analogy is another crop-site in Kent, between Canterbury and 
Dover, discovered and photographed last year by an officer of the 
Royal Air Force then stationed at Mansion (plate n). The enclosure 
is again of the double-box type, and it lies dose beside die Roman road, 
which is plainly revealed on the photograph. The outer side is exactly 
parallel to, and within a few feet of, the side-ditch of the Roman road ; 
and it semis impossible to believe that it can be anytEiing but content-’ 
porary with the road. There are no surface indications cither of the 
earthwork itself or in the form of potsherds or other relics. 

Perhaps this may seem a tame ending to a quest which began so 
romantically , perhaps it is. But it need not be the end. Before the 
final obliteration comes, a few days* work with the spade would probably 
determine the age and character of the ditches revealed by the photo¬ 
graph. It would not be a job for anyone but a digger of some experience, 
however ; for the chance of datable finds is not very great. We must 
leave it at that, with a tribute to the enthusiasm and success of Major 
Allen who rescued it from oblivion. 

The dry spring lias been exceptionally favourable for observing 
soil-marks, for it has * developed * the latent differences of tone ana 
colour in banks that are under plough. Those markings that are not 
always responsive to crops have been revealed. This has been 
particularly noticeable in Fcnland. The ancient river-channels were 
visible with extraordinary distinctness at Easter when I had a flight over 
part of the area, and the Roman field-system of Gedney Hill in South 
Lincolnshire was actually as plainly visible as the existing fields, if 
not more so. A mosaic of air-photographs will be obtained of a portion 
of Fcnland during the present summer, through the cooperation of 
the Royal Air Force. Without a complete air-survey of the whole 
region, no sauslaetory history' of it b possible; but it b hoped 
that this may be secured during the next few years. Fen laud b one 
of England's best palimpsests, and a good air-photograph there has 
ail the value and interest of a historical manuscript, with the added 
advantage that it is possible to manufacture them to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

Just on the border of Fcnland Major Allen has recovered what b 
virtually a new Roman road (plate nt). Though marked as such on the 
6 -inch Ordnance Map, it has not hitherto been authenticated, and it 
does not therefore appear on the map of Roman Britain, It runs m a 
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northeasterly direction from Durobrivae, and may be the western 
portion of the Fen road from Norfolk. 

But Major Allen’s best discoveries this year have been made in the 
Upper Thames district. It was already known that the grave! flats 
between the lower Windrush and Evenlode rivers, immediately north 
of the Thames, were prolific in crop-sites, mainly barrow-circle’s ; and 
the reason for this had been suggested some time before by Mr Thurlow 
Leeds, v.-p.s.A. The natural conditions were those which exactly 
suited prehistoric man, and he therefore settled here in large numbers. 
The air-photograph here reproduced (plate jv) records " remains of 
three periods — the circles belong to the Bronze Age and represent the 
ditches of harrows which have been destroyed by cultivation; die 
straight dark lines below- the trees on the left are the remnants of a 
later but still prehistoric field-system ; and the parallel lines, set closely 
together, in the same field (and also at the top of the photo.) are the 
remains of medieval ridge-aad-furrow cultivation. 

There are no less than z 6 circles (or ovals) visible on this photo¬ 
graph, all of them new discoveries recorded for the first time by the 
air-camera. As usual, in the centre of some can be seen a small dark 
spot, marking the site of the pit where the burial is. In the centre of 
the picture is a circle of an unusual kind ; and on its left a flattened 
oval. Immediately above the latter is an egg-shaped enclosure of a 
kind that occurs fairly frequently on air-photographs. 

In addition to the circles one can see quite plainly the remains of 
the medieval ridge-and-furrow system, represented on the photograph 
by parallel striping. These stripes are seen most plainly in the field on 
the left, below the trees. Now wc have at the Ordnance Survey, 
amongst our collection of photographs of old cadastral plans, one of 
this area made from an actual survey in 1615, A careful comparison 
of this map with the modem 6-inch map (Oxon. 32 se), by means of 
measurements and transference of detail, shows, what is evident also 
from the air-photograph—namely, that several of these circles fall upon 
‘ ridge-and-furrow ' land which' formed pan of the arable in 1615. 
There is little doubt that arable in 1615 was also arable for some year's, 
if not centuries, before it; yet these circles have persisted. On the 
other hand, the land on die right of the photograph is called Barrow 
Hill on the map of 1615, showing that mounds were visible there at 
some earlier date. The same map marks a spot across the road (in the 
top right-hand comer of the photo.) by the name of Dcadman’s Burial. 
No circles can be seen at this spot. 
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On plate v is a smaller group of circles just outside the village of 
Stanton Harcourt, which is seen on the left. The most remarkable 
feature of this photograph, however, is the dark kidney-shaped figure 
near the centre, to the right of a sandpit. It surrounds three dark 
spots ; and other spots are thickly scattered over a wide belt below it, 
Wliat ts the explanation of them ? 3 do not think they are of modern 
(agricultural) origin. Their distribution in the field is against this ; 
and they seem, moreover, to be associated with an irregular line which 
clearly passes into the field beyond, and lias therefore no relation to 
modem conditions. Further, in the long narrow field below on the 
left can be seen a small white spot; this is one of the three Devil's 
Coits, standing stones. Their origin and purpose is unknown, but they 
have always, and no doubt rightly, been regarded as megalithic monu¬ 
ments of prehistoric age, * 1 One of the others was shown by an air- 
photograph taken in 1928 to be surrounded by a wide, roughly circular 
ditch, 1 It seems possible therefore that the kidney-shaped enclosure, 
though smaller, surrounded other standing stones, now gone, whose site 
is marked by the dark spots. It is hard to believe, however, that all 
the other spots mark the site of standing stones ; such a Camae seems 
unlikely in this almost stondc&s district. If I may chance a long shot I 
should say that the galaxy of spots represents either the site of tvooden 
posts of a funerary character, or a late Bronze Age urn-field, or possibly 
a combination of both. 

In the two fields below the village are circles and lines of an 
irregular pattern. Immediately above tire village and to the right, the 
remains of the medieval common fields of Stanton Harcourt can plainly 
be seen ; the ridge-and-furrow system is quite well brought out. 

On the right of the photograph, below the cross-roads, is a gravel- 
pit ■ and to the left and below are numerous crop-marks, 1 One is 
a double circle, of the kind we have tentatively suggested may have 
been a bell-barrow. To the right of it arc parallel lines which may 
represent prehistoric field-boundaries. In this gravel pit three beakers, 
a food vessel, part of a collared urn and other remains were found in 
1929 ( Antiquaries Journal^ 1931, xi, 59-60). It is much to be desired 
that excavations should he undertaken ahead of live gravel diggers, so 
that the Interments in some of the principal circles at any rate may he 

l Sec my Long Bummt oj the Gotnsoldi (Bellow*, 1935) p. a t2. 

1 Major Alien reports that this circle is only partly visible this year. 

1 Major Allen lias taken a specie! photo of this, but we have not reproduced it here. 
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extracted under proper supervision. One would also like to know the 
age and contents of the parallel lines. 

Finally, plate vi shows a crop-site of an enigmatical character. 
It is in the big bend of the Thames between Dorchester and Long 
Wittenham, three-quarters of a mile ssw of North field Farm (Berks 
io se, ii swL Close to this spot the Ordnance Map marks J Site of 
Littletown, destroyed ad, 1838 *; it is probable that in reality it was 
no more than a manor-farm, and that the positron has been wrongly 
recorded on the map. T he crop-marks here reproduced suggest the 
skeleton outlines of a farm-yard and buildings ; in the foreground are 
the two parallel lines representing the ditches bounding a road. It is 
interesting to note however that a much earlier dtrde-^just bevond the 
entrance—has been overlaid by a later lay-out. Another rirdfe can be 
seen some distance beyond. There are plainly two periods represented 
here, whatever the date of the later one may be. 

The neighbourhood of Northfield Farm is interesting for another 
reason. It is one of the places where crop-marks were first scientifically 
studied. Close by, about the year 1899, the late Professor Haverfield 
and Professor J. L, My res mapped a series of crop-marks on a Romano- 
British habitation-site discovered by the former. This mapping was 
partly done by means of the weeds in the stubble, after the com had 
jjeen cut, and the remarkably accurate plan drawn was published first 
in Proc. Sac. Ant . London, scr. 2, vol. xvm, 10-14 and again in the 
Victoria County History of Berks , vol, 1 (1906), p. 221. The Ordnance 
Survey has an air-photograph of this site, taken in 1928, but it is hardly 
good enough to reproduce. Major Mien has secured better ones 
which will be published in due course. 

It may be added, as a point of minor historical interest, that 
it was Professor Haverfield’s remarks* on crop-marks in the Radley 
district which caused me to ask the R.A.F, to take air-photographs of 
this region. It is yet another tribute to his genius that observations 
made before the invention of aeroplanes should later have borne fruit 
so abundantly and in such a striking fashion. 

Iti addition to the sites referred to above Major Allen has made many 
new discoveries this year which can only be briefly mentioned here, 

Wansdvke (Berks 41 se). He has discovered an extension of about 
400 yards, south of Old Dyke Lane in Inkpen, Berks. This 
extension definitely crosses the alleged * swampy 1 valley where it 

*Prx. Sac. Ant., London, and series, xvm, 10 ff, 
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was supposed by Mr Albany Major to end i but it does end here 
abruptly, just beyond. This new portion is the most easterly 
fragment known. 

Callow Hill, Oxon. 1 (21 se). The site has been thoroughly 
photographed, and one or two new features discovered, 

Lees Farm, Charlbury, Oxon (21 sw), Northeast of the farm Major 
Allen has found a new' earthwork with rounded corners. It 
may represent the site of 1 le Forsakcne-ho 1 of AX>. 1258.* * 

Beckhamrton, near Avebury, Wilts (28 sw). A group of at least six 
barrow'-circles on the hill beside the road front Beckhampton to 
Avebury. One, and the site of another, were previously known 
and replaced on the Ordnance Map during the last revision (1935 
edition of the touch), making eight in all. All the rest are new. 

Major Alien also examined the field in which Adam and Eve 
stand, but saw* no signs of a circle or any other marks there. 

Rollright. Oxon. No marks seen. 

Twinley Farm, Whitchurch, Hants. (17 nw). A new- long barrow, 
and a round barrow. Round barrows had previously been 
recorded here, but the photograph makes it quite clear that what 
may have been mistaken for two round barrows is in reality a 
single long one. About 1918, an iron sword was ploughed up on 
one of the barrows, no doubt a secondary interment of the Saxon 


When we recall that these discoveries (excepting plate 11J represent 
merely a selection of those made by one man during a few flights, it is 
plain what a harvest is still waiting to be reaped. And what may we 
expect when other countries, now still virgin soil, are explored from 
the air ? (French papers please copy). 


‘See ANTIQUITY, 1930, W, 303 ff. 

* Perambulation of Wychewod* Forest, published in The Eymhant Cartulary, 
ed. W. II. Sillier, Oxford Hist. Sue. 1908, u, 92-4, 
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The Loam-Terrains of Southeast England 
and their relation to its Early History 

by S. W. Wooldridge and D. L. Linton 

I N his most valuable and stimulating work on The Personality of 
Britain, Dr Cyril Fox has assembled a large body of archaeological 
data and has presented an interpretation of the*several successive 
distributions based upon essentially geographical considerations. This 
theme covers a wide range of topics which interest workers in other 
fields, none more dian geographers. One of the geographer's main 
interests lies in the study of Regions, and he may well claim to have 
been afforded by Dr Fox a most valuable addition to his data, which 
enables him to push back his study of regional distinctness into earlier 
periods than those with which history deals. In return, he may hope 
to contribute something to the interpretation from his own field which 
embraces analysis of regional physique in all its aspects. 

It is from the latter point of view that the following brief con¬ 
tribution is offered. ft is concerned with the physique of Southeast 
England m its relation to the earlier stages of settlement. The authors 
approach the subject in its archaeological contacts with some diffidence 
and would wish to make clear tiiLit (heir aim is not to criticize but to 
supplement Dr Fox's interpretation so far as it concerns Southeast 
England. It is evident that* generalization based upon the whole or 
the larger pan of British area must apply with varying empiiasis to its 
several parts. The primary line of division of the’ country recognized 
by rox is the 1 Exe-Tecs ' line of the geographer. The area lying 
southeast of this line certainly constitutes a major unit, when judged 
in respect of post lion and relief, but it may fairly be contended that 
. outhcast England, i.e, the area included within the main chalk cscarp- 
ment as far north as the Wash, possesses certain features, especially 
sod features, which mark it off from the rest of die English plain and 
which have powerfully affected its reactions in the history of settlement, 
t-hjet amongst these soil features is the existence of extensive tracts of 
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loamy or * intermediate 1 soils, which present optimum conditions for 
cultivation, but which are not explicitly recognized by Fox and other 
workers who have dealt with the region, 

We may briefly restate Fox’s main thesis in respect of population 
and settlement, as' a basis of discussion. He draws a fundamental 
distinction between the porous soils derived from chalk, sand and gravel 
and the heavy clay soils. In this way he is led to recognize * areas 
of primary settlement 1 on soils of the first type, and * areas of secondary 
settlement * on the heavy days. Using the map showing massed 
Bronze Age finds as an index of population for that date, he calls 
attention to the importance of the upland chalk and limestone areas 
and suggests that it was the extent of the areas of porous soils which 
determined their selection for occupation. He comments further 
upon the mass of finds along the Thames valley, as affording an instance 
of an area of a different kind in which the relatively small extent of 
porous soils was probably compensated for by the attractions of trans¬ 
port, trade and fishing. He also notes the local concentrations of 
evidence near what were in essence bridge-port sites, where medieval 
towns subsequently sprang up. 

Fox further comments on the fact that, though in the Beaker 
Period of the early Bronze Age the areas of porous soils were naturally 
far from being completely taken up, the expansion and increase of 
population during the ensuing thousand years still left considerable 
tracts of such porous soils unoccupied. In explanation he suggests 
that before the expansion was complete, increasing skill in agricultural 
methods permitted the beginning of exploitation of the clay lands, the 
areas of secondary settlement, and he regards such secondary settlement 
as conditional upun, not only a higher standard of agriculture, hut of 
civilization as a whole, in periods of greater political security. Chief 
amongst such periods were those of the Roman occupation and the 
later phase of the Anglo-Saxon expansion. It is to the second period 
that he would attribute the main phase of attack on the forest lands, 
regarding the smaller beginnings evidenced in Iron Age and Roman- 
Brifish times as in some sense ‘ false starts ' in a genera! process. He 
notes that the existence of the pre-Roman Bclgic dynasty was a not 
unimportant phase in the process which led to a 4 shift in tne economic 
centre of Britain from the chalk plateaux—the Salisbury Plain region— 
to the richer lowlands of East .Anglia In spite of this change it is 
pointed out that London had not become in any sense a regional focus 
during Iron Age or earlier times—but came into being only in the 
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Roman phase, 'w hen penetration of the surrounding woodlands first 
became a really practicable possibility. Dr Fox suggests that the 
general movement to the areas of secondary settlement is what is really 
implied in the oft-used term valley-ward 1 movement which was a 
change m mode of exploitation rather than in habitation—a move 
from the poorer to the richer soils. 

With most points in the general thesis thus elaborated by Fox, 
the authors are in cordial agreement. The main ground of difference 
may be summarized in the suggestion that it is not sufficient to divide 
the soils of the region into two classes, essentially permeable and 
impermeable. It is, oi course, evident that there are many local 
variations which cannot in any case figure in a general survey ; that 
this is the case Fox dearly states. Our point, however, is that a third 
main group of soils exists, intermediate between the extreme classes. 
I he significance of these loamy or intermediate soils in relation to 
settlement and agriculture in all ages cannot be too strongly insisted on, 
I heir characters are as definite and as worthy of separate recognition 
as those of the chalk, sand and day soils treated by Dr Fox. By styling 
them intermediate ’ we do not simply impiy that they arc gradational, 
comp ns mg in various degrees the characters of the extremes between 
which they fall. 1'hal to some extent they partake of this nature is 
not Lo be denied, but a truer view is that which regards them as a 
natural soil group, giving me to liighly distinctive and dearly hounded 
regions, which figure among the more important settlement areas of 
the country from Bronze Age times onward and which remain dearly 
recognizable in the present-day ‘ cultural landscape \ 

The rather general failure to recognize the importance of this 
soU-type m Britain is attributable in part to confusion and accidents 
m geological nomenclature and to the reluctance of British geologists 
to use the term loess for what are undoubtedly the analogues or 
equivalents of that well-known accumulation. The significance of 
Ute tot if and related Umon soils of the continent of Europe lias been 
fully recognized by archaeologists and geographers. It may be recalled 
that Vidal de la Blache, in his well-known 4 Carte pourservir a 1‘histoire 
de I occupation du Sol figures die areas of loess and Umon soils clearly. 
In the accompanying text he shows dial these soils, giving optimum 
conditions for agriculture, have been salient features in the complex of 
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European conditions In both prehistoric and historic times. I hey 
extend in two zones across Europe one passing from Moravia and the 
Danube valley to Alsace, while the other extends from northern 
Bohemia via Saxony to the Hesbaye and Picardy regions. 'Hie map 
suggests the extension of similar soils into southeast Britain but the 
areas are vaguely placed and ill defined. Indeed, little attempt has 
been made to recognize the equivalents of the limon soils in England and 
we may brieflv review their distribution here. 

In the first place it must be noted that extensive tracts of low-level 
or valley brickearth exist within the area and that large parts of the 
valley floors and terrace surfaces are not so much gravel, as loam- 
covered. The close resemblance of these deposits to loess has often 
been commented upon and if this similarity be granted the question 
of origin need not here concern us. Among the important valley 
brickearth areas, we note the northern side of the Thames valley near 
London, especially the surtace of the ‘Taptow terrace . This broad 
loam-covered ledge extends eastwards into Essex and also westwards 
from London, where it expands in southwest Middlesex into a con¬ 
siderable region. Reference to the newer geological maps will show 
how much of the area is thickly covered with brickearth ; out it should 
be noted that extensions of the latter, inconsiderable geologically, but, 
none the less, important in soil control, cover much of the area necessarily 
mapped as grave!, both here and in other localities. The brickearth 
areas south of the Thames are less extensive, but the clearly bounded 
plateau region behind Bout bend is of precisely similar type and a 
broad tract of loam-covered terrace gravels extends up the western 
side of the Lea valley to the neighbourhood of Hoddesdon. Extending 
our examination over a wider area, we note that the seaward and larger 
portion of the Sussex coastal plain is a precisely similar loam-region, 
while similar soil conditions recur over a wide area between Norwich 
and the sea 1 and in the Tendring Hundred of north Essex. Less 
considerable tracts of lowland loams which are nevertheless deserving 
of mention, occur in the Medway valley between Maidstone and 
Ton bridge and in the Sittmgboume area of north [Cent. 

Exactly similar soil conditions recur over the outcrops of the high 
level brickearths which occur locally on the chalk plateaux. These 
are certainly of different origin from the valley brickearths and in the 
opinion of die authors are largely, if not entirely, true loess. They 


1 F, M* Hoxby. article * East Aiaghii r m Great Britain, 1930, 
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occur in scattered patches on the North Downs and the Chiltem Hills, 
generally overlying the true Clay-with-Flints, but it is only at the eastern 
end of the Chiltem plateau, between the valleys of the Mimram and 
the Beane, that brickearth soils are sufficiently dominant to constitute 
a loam-region. There is some tendency for the loamy variant of the 
plateau drift to increase in importance eastwards along the North 
Downs also, and it is possible that the block of chalk country between 
the Stour valley and the sea may merit recognition as a separate soil 
region ; but further investigation is required on this point. 

So far we have been dealing with soil regions which all would 
recognize as analogous to the iimort regions of the Continent, though 
identity has been masked by discrepant nomenclature. It remains 
to observe that closely similar loamy soils have been developed also 
upon several other important formations in Southeast England. The 
realization of this fact depends upon the examination of the soils them¬ 
selves or of mechanical analyses of them ; the geological map with its 
relatively simple age nomenclature of itself yields little guide. 

There are four chief regions or types of region in which loamy 
conditions occur beyond the boundaries of the brickearth tracts. In 
the first place we have the soils derived from the so-called marls or 
1 tuffcau f of the Thanet beds of east Kent. From the coast to the 
Medway valley and to a smaller extent westwards to the outskirts of 
London, these beds yield loamy soils, the mechanical analyses of which 
compare closely with those of the brickearth soils. The region of 
optimum soil conditions thus defined is of the highest significance 
in the early history of the region. Soils, perhaps generally sandier 
but retaining the essential diameter and ease of working of loams, 
occur in the Lower Greensand region of the Weald, on die Hythe beds 
east of the Medway (which contrast very markedly with their more 
sandy equivalents to the west), on the Bargate and Loamy Folkestone 
Beds of the Guildford and Godaiming area, and on parts of the Sand- 
gate Beds of Sussex. Soils, again of the same type, though lending to 
show* a higher clay fraction, are characteristic of large parts of the 
boulder-day surface of East Anglia, Herts, and Essex, where, moreover, 
they are often associated with tracts of true brickearth, In regard to 
the bottldcr-clay soils in general certain distinctions must be made. 
In Suffolk, where the drift contains an appreciable dement of 
Kimmeridge Clay, and also along the southern margins of the great 
sheet, in Essex and Herts, where the London Clay has been laid largely 
under contribution, the soils locally approximate to the true heavy 
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day type. Over the remaining and larger part of the glacial ire-i this 
is not the case. While local variations of course occur, the sorb are 
predominantly loamy in the sense here defined, and they are eommrah^ 
m many csscnttd respects with the other loiny soilAte h^noled 
Finally we would wish to bring into the same general group of Lmv 

A: h ^ dX ar ' C dev i? pcd u P° n she J«*S argilfaccous portion 

at ^ 1CJ €Xtend over tracts of varying^width 

£5**2 f th ® l f h #««artment I and the soils of the Upper Greensand 
bench, where this bench forms a notable feature, as m 

in an casts Uic sods contain much more nearly equal proportions of 
the mineral grades, sand, silt and clay, than do the soils derived fmm 

^•K pu T, vpp«* an ? Middle ciufi.. Thdr L” of Zln 

f m n0 , sma i d '8 rw 10 their lime content, and to this extent 
&™7> fr0 , m ,ht ' other loamy soil, with which we arc sroupine hem 

w“*r S peu 7 pomt an ti0n thcit affini, y ■* A.SS; 

nf « ^^? CC do 5® n , ot P 6 ™ 11 us to discuss in detail the other soil iremm* 
of Southeast England, hut we may briefly note the main types d^soil 
or vegetation regions wliich occur in juxtaposition with^the hem 

Mrte’Ln Ild Th 3 h Uild th f com P lra! mii ™°™c that was presented to 
"r™». I he heavy clay arras are much more restricted than s 
t^mmonly supposed fhey are located on the London Clav in 

SSq S ^ rTe ?- tte&Sfr m the last named area and further 

sn!K TTE? ra “ al ? e Jghtenm S. elertlCQt of sand and silt occurs in the 
sods.. Their greatest expanse is on the Weald cr»v n.i,„ * in t thc 

S' mte%'^^ ath r l T i 

l^wer Greensand, thc Bagshot Beds, tWBbckheath H ^ H °f ^ 
^ Pliocene Crags afd the 

the Chalk areas we must distinguish the thin red and black S of Jhe 
true Downland areas from the heavily wooded and mtracUbTe arei nf 

Witii the foregoing brief summary of the soil condition* nf 
as a '—• « «W ^P* «o justify the dsik t£ t Twsl the 
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kmm-regions which figured molt prominently as the nuclei of settlement 
and penetration during the earlier stages of peopling the country. Their 
pre-eminence in the agriculture of today as regions favouring arable 
fanning cannot be questioned. We need to enquire rather at what 
dale their favourable qualities were first recognized and turned to 
account. From this point of view Fox’s map of 4 massed * Bronze Age 
antiquities provides interesting data. Accepting his reasonable assump¬ 
tion that the frequency of finds may be taken as an index of population, 
we note among the densely settled tracts the loam-region of the Sussex 
Levels, the * Bargate ’ region in the neighbourhood of Guildford and 
Godalmlne, the Southend loam-plateau—a significant coastal * landing 
stage ’ and the Norwich region. There is also the conspicuous tract 
of high find density which follows the Thames valley and the lower 
parts of the valleys of the Brent, Lea, Wandle, Medway and Stour, 
As we have noted, Fox advances good economic reasons for the occupa¬ 
tion of the Thames valley floor ; but to these we would desire to add 
the important fact that the broad loam-covered terraces offered oppor¬ 
tunities for agriculture not essentially inferior to those of the chalk 
lands. Of the original vegetation cover of the brickearths we know- 
little or nothing ; but it is a reasonable surmise that they carried 
relatively light and easily cleared woodland diversified by some heath- 
land country where the underlying gravels emerged. Our point, 
essentially, is that the Thames-side tract and its analogues in the 
tributary valleys were not merely regions of porous sods rendered 
tolerable by the attractions of trade, transit and fishing. Their extent, 
it is true, was less than that of the still favoured downtands, but other¬ 
wise they presented optimum conditions for clearing, cultivation and, 
be it added, for obtaining an adequate water-supply. 

Certain other features of the Bronze Age map are worthy of note. 
Though the major congregations of evidence outside the Thames 
valley are on the chalk of Wessex and in the Breckland and contiguous 
tracts, among the latter we note what tve may call the leknidd Zone 
(as far as the Hitchin Gap) which inter aka shares the loamy soil 
characters of die valley tracts. Moreover, the Essex boulder clay 
lands show evidence of considerable occupation. The most notable 
‘ negative ’ areas, where evidence is absent or scanty, are the larger 

r an of the Chiltem plateau, the London Clay areas of Middlesex, 
Icrts. and Essex, the sandy Bagshot plateau, the New Forest, the 
Weald Clay terrain nest of the Arun, and the larger part of the Weald 
of Kent. These facts appear to indicate that the sandy areas—the 
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fhfiv * P? mU u pa I exceilence > were not sought as such. Some of 
\\f a - iiea,1 }J nils L Wcrc ' 38 p ox remarks, 1 islanded in forest' 
and thus maccessible—but not all of them were so placed. The 
Bags hot plateau abutted upon the Thames valley with noconsiderable 
f jr? ,ng ^ ore8t tract : a PPoars to he reasonable to claim that 

T ™ a ". d cs r ai, "- V "r c . ' ,f u P land « pl*«u ‘.haraettr 
never attracted occupation during early times except during the curious 

and interesting Mesohthtc phase recently studied by Clark, 1 It seems 

S.fflu ! mt £ cert f. n , c * ce ptions, such as the Breckland and the coastal 
Suffolk heaths, which are relatively low-lying and which enjoyed 
exceptional advantages of access, the sandy tracts were repellent rather 

.T"'''- If -. ho 'r"' Foz . k ri«h« in supposing that parts of 
,rfTl, W .remained unoccupied because o/supenor attractions 
Of Other areas in a new agricultural phase, then we may maintain that 
to 4 large extent it was to the loam-terrains and not to the clav lands 
mat population moved, 

r We T y si fi nifican ^ th e loam-areas further bv reference 

to Iron Age distributions. 1 he distribution of Halls rati-La Time 

W ihTiT 3 ! m thc f 0eS not , bear decisively on the point at issue, 
fu* md t 3fe re J aUv ^y sparsely distributed and demonstrate little 
more than the continued occupation of certain of the chalk lands and 

h ? of *** Iha t raes val % and the Icknield Zone, But with 

XL??? phase recently so thoroughly studied by Hawke* and 
Dunning, a number of relevant points come to light. The general 
distribution of pedestal-urns (excluding those of RonX date) 

VFf** t K , U T > ™ ce 1 ? f ( a ) lhc Kent Lower Tertiary 
Zone and (&) the Essex and Herts boulder-clay lands. AH the evidence 

cotnbmcs to suggest that the earlier wave of £ el pic peoples entering 
by the Kentish angle, settled in great numbers on the £elt of rich arable 

bnekearths and Than* loams and on the lower 
f tbe . chalk dip-slope where considerable relics of these 
formations survive and modify (lie character of the soil. There is 
no reason indeed to suppose that they- were confined to this zone - 
penetration through the Medway Gap is dearly indicated. NeveX- 

vSSi k^Thv 1 >1 “SP 1 ?** that the U . pper part oi ** cha,k dip-slope 
with its Clay-wtth-Flints Cover was other than densely forested and th5 

fore, formed a natural boundary to <hc lorn, agiunf 

1 Tfu Mtntitkk Age ™ Britain, (Cambridge Untv. p fes9i ' 

4 Archawfogical Joutn ,, voL 87 (1930). 
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observation of Caesar concerning the density of population and the ready 
availability of com along his line of march h relevant here—and it is 
perhaps not loo much to suggest that the line of Watling Street itself 
depended as much upon coincidence with a relatively narrow zone of 
favourable soils as on the possibility of bridge crossings. 

As regards the slightly later phase of the Catuvetlaunian dynasty, 
centred at St. Albans and afterwards at Colchester, it is dear that we 
arc dealing with a drift land, not a clay land distribution, Hawkes and 
Dunning extend the limits of the Catuvellaunian territory southwards 
to the Thames, northwards into North ants, and on the evidence of coins, 
westwards to the Cherwell valley. That their 1 sphere of influence 1 
extended over such an area is not to be gainsaid on the evidence, but 
that the whole of this tract showed even approximately equal density 
of settlement is inherently improbable. The main mass of the loamy 
boulder day country terminates at a line drawn from Hertford to 
Hitchin. 1he area favourable to cultivation may have extended some¬ 
what west of this over the loam-covered eastern end of the On Item 
plateau and in any case it must have been prolonged for some distance 
westward along the line of die Vale of St. Albans, which was entered 
by the ice sheet at its northeastern end. The most westerly record of 
a pcdestal-um from this district is from Abbots Langley on the northern 
margin of the Vale. To the south of the drift land tract stretched the 
London Clay forest, which was but little penetrated or settled even in 
Roman rimes. The rarity of pedestal-urns of pre-CJaudian date in 
the Thames valley near London, suggests that the pre-Roman Belgic 
settlement did not extend appreciably into the Thames valley in spite 
of the break in the forest barrier offered by the Lea valley. On the 
north and west of the settled driftland area lay the acrid ented and heavily 
forested tract of the Chiltem plateau, which retained in some sense its 
‘ barrier * quality till Saxon times. It is in the light of these facts that 
we claim mat the heart of the Belgic kingdom lay upon the boulder 
day lands and that westward penetration was probably largely confined 
to the region of the Vale of St. Albans and the southwesterly continua¬ 
tion of the * Icknicld Zone * beyond Hitchin. In this connexion again, 
we would venture to suggest a slight modification of the attractive 
thesis put forward by Fox. He comments upon the shift of the 
economic centre of Britain at this date from V esses to East Anglia, and 
instances this as a phase in the taking over of the clay lands. But as 
we have seen, the region in question is not a true clay land nor does it 
extend into East Anglia, Fo the north of the lighter Essex boulder-clay 
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lies tlie heavier Kimmcridgic variant of Suffolk, a region much less 
tractable under axe and plough, and no doubt serving as a natural 
barrier against the earlier established Celtic Iccni. It was to Essex 
and east Herts—a true natural region of ready clearance and cultivation, 
naturally invested by forest—that the economic centre moved ; and 
the accessibility of the southern boundary of this region to the crossing 
place of the Thames near London has a clear bearing on the Roman 
initiation of the latter city. The historical significance of the Essex 
drift lands in Roman times is briefly discussed elsewhere , 1 in collabora¬ 
tion with Mr D, J, Smetham, and we shall not here pursue the theme. 
We may recall, however, the important geographical fact that the loam- 
areas settled by the Belgac in Kent and Essex respectively and inherited 
by the Romans, converged upon die London crossing from the coast 
and together constitute one of the major significant elements in the 
siting of London.* * 


To what extent the true day lands were cleared during Roman- 
British times it is difficult to say, Wc here touch the fringes of the 
interesting topic recently discussed by Collingwood,* Randall \ and 
Wheeled — viz. the general nature of 'the agriculture and population 
oi Roman Britain. Cotlingwood has argued that the total population 
ot this phase was small and that its distribution was of upland or 
* prehistoric ' type. He supposes that agriculture was still in essence 
primitive — not greatly in advance of subsistence fanning — and that 
there was a general reluctance to incur the capital expenditure involved 
in the clearance of low-lying forested country . A number of considera¬ 
tions have been urged against these views—and among the most cogent 
is that based upon the well-attested exports of corn about fc.n, 360 . 
On the whole it appears to us that Collingwood's case for an essentially 
primitive agriculture is difficult to maintain, but in the discussion which 


*Geog.Jaun. 1931, cxsvitl, 243, 

* It may be noted that 1 Belgie frontier ' defined by Wheeler (Antiocitv 1932, Yt, 
<33 fT) coincides Temarkably closely with one of the aoil-btiundarics shown on the 
accompanying map (p. 301); to the north lies the Chili cm pLteau, white to the south i* 
the gravel and foam terrain of the Vale of Sr. Albans. The tract of' pre-historic forest' 
shown on Wheeler’s map is presumably based upon the distribution of the boiiJder-day 
J| shown on the geological map. In aclual fact the boulder-day is partly replaced by 
and almost completely covered by bHckearth in this area, which must thus have been 
favourable to arable cultivation. The heavy forest Lind probably came <in suddenly 
north of the * frontier % which is a natural ecological boundary. 

* Annovmr. 1919, hi. 261. t Antiquitt, 1930, jv, So. * Ibid. p. 91, 
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his ideas evoked, the facts of distribution as shown on the Ordnance 
Survey map of Roman Britain, from which he started as a basis, have 
been rather lost sight of. It t herefore seems worth recalling t hat whatever 
the productivity of agriculture during this phase, and whatever improve¬ 
ments were introduced hy the Romans, the facts at present known do not 
suggest any considerable attack on the true forested day lands. The 
main ‘ negative' areas on the Roman map are quite dearly and definitely 
as follows i the greater part of the Chiltem and Bagshot plateaux, the 
London Clay areas of Middlesex and Essex, the Central Weald and the 
heavier boulder day lands lying north of Stane Street in Essex. This 
distribution is virtually identical with that for earlier periods and 
signifies an avoidance of day country, and of tracts of sandy upland. 
There is little doubt in our view, however, that the fanned country 
was very much more productive than Collingwood supposes, for to the 
facts adduced by Randall we may add this salient geographical con¬ 
sideration—that the Sands farmed by the Romans in Essex, Herts, and 
Kent are among the most naturally productive in the region and are 
still indeed notably preponderant as areas of arable farming. The 
soils of these regions belonged neither to the lighter nor heavier classes 
as commonly defined, but to the vitally important intermediate group 
we have sought to distinguish. Herein lies a reasonable explanation 
of the combination of high productivity with the general absence of 
area! expansion. 

Into the long and obscure history of the Saxon penetration and 
settlement of the area we must forbear to enter here, li presents 
innumerable points of interest in. connexion with soil geography and 
wc hope to treat of these elsewhere. For present purposes it must 
suffice to note that the later part of the Saxon period appears to have 
witnessed the first real inroad on the clay forest lands. Such indeed 
is Fox's conclusion and we may urge in further support the evidence of 
place-names. Those believed to Be of later date certainly congregate 
markedly on some of the day lands, as in southern Essex.* On the 
other hand the place-name evidence as a whole does not lend support 
to the idea that expansion into the woodlands was delayed altogether 
until after Die pagan phase. Fox' * interprets Leeds’ map of cemeteries 

^ indicating tlmt hardly arty progress was made in times_but 

Leeds himself, contrasting the narrow localization of the cemeteries in 


•Wooldridge anil Sin el ham. Ctog. Jourtt., 1931, lxxvttt, 460, 
l * The PtrtmaJity of Britain, p. 71, 
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East Anglia with wide distribution of Anglo-Saxon names (by no means 
wholly of later type)—was Jed to remark that ‘it demonstrates how soon 
the inhabitants must have ceased to be influenced by this former 
selectiveness At any rate we may reasonably conclude that the 

surviving tracts of boulder-day woodland—if not the day forests 
farther south were appreciably cleared in relatively early stages of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement. In the genera! picture of Saxon times the 
loam-terrains figure as the regional nuclei of (he several kingdoms, 
much as they did during the late Celtic phase, and wc may note further 
that in this stage we witness the first considerable settlement of the 
loamy Lower Greensand tracts in east Kent and west Sussex, which 
become, as it were, secondary nuclei of the Kentish and South-Saxon 
kingdoms, pendent respectively upon the Lower Tertiary loam belt 
and the 1 Sussex Levels 

In conclusion we may remark that the theme here briefly presented 
is capable of, and indeed calls for, a more extended treatment which we 
hope to devote to it in due course. What we have termed the loam- 
terrains constitute an essential key to the study of the later phases in 
the historical geography of the area and even In the present phase of 
* metropolitan ’ geography they remain agriculturally distinct. In the 
foregoing paragraphs we have sought to trace their significance in the 
archaeological field only and wc submit that they stand out as areas 
of ‘ primary settlement f first entered upon in the Bronze Age, more 
extensively taken up in the Bclgic phase of late Iron Age times, inherited 
with but little extension or areal modification by the Romans and finally 
consolidated and extended as regional nuclei by the Nordic invaders, 
prior to the settlement of the latter within the areas of the heavy days! 
The treatment here attempted emphasizes the essential similarity in 
sou-character of regions which, judged bv examination of a geological 
map, would appear end rely dissimilar. If the group of loamy soils is 
included withm the major division of Fox's porous soils, the main lines 
of his generalizations appear to be abundantly supported by the facts. 
As we have indicated, the rather loose colloquial soil terminology, 
combined with certain imperfections in geological nomenclature, arc- 
apt to conceal the existence of the loamy-soil group, placing some of its 
members with the true days, to which they bear little resemblance and 
linking others with the coarser sands and gravels, from which again the 


11 E. I, Leeds, The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxim Settlement*, p, 69, 
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differences are radical. If independent status is given to this soil- 
group. the study of the progress of early settlement is considerably 
clarified. The very partially true connotation of the term 1 va Heyward 
movement' commented upon by Fox and by Wheeler” is also rendered 
clearer. In Southeast England it was to plains and low plateaux of a 
definite soil constitution as well as to valley floors that Early Man 
progressively moved. 


11 Amtiquitt, iyjo. rv, yz . 
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Ancient Mexico 

by J, Leslie Mitchell 

ANCIENT Mexico Ln the popular mind remains synonymous 
[ Y with Montezuma, treasure, and the late Rider Haggard. Even 
those who have passed beyond the naiveties of this horizon- 
culture have seldom progressed further than Prescott, and still envisage 
his genteel Aztecs as the fons et origo of all things Mexican. 

The latter view, so far as the Americanist is concerned, is roughlv 
sixty years and three research stages out of date. By 1899 Mr W. J. 
Payne was thus summing up the common opinion of Aw generation of 
historians, who had arrived at the second stage *— 1 To the Toltecs, 
among the early peoples of the New World, die first place no less 
indisputably belongs than to the Greeks in the Old V 

The Aztecs had been deposed. Backgrounding his Toltecs, 
however, rose even then the uneasy ghosts of a people more remote 
in lime and advanced in culture ; and with these, Canute-like, Mr 
Payne dealt sternly :—’ An opinion has even been entertained that the 
Maya possessed an indigenous culture, independent of, though parallel 
to, that of the Nahuntlaca [Toltecs], to which the latter was substantially 
indebted for some of its principal features. We are compelled to 
regard this view as erroneous 

Nevertheless, die Mayan ghosts refused to be laid. From the 

g omt of view of antiquity, the Toltecs wilt into insignificance m the 
ght cast upon the antique American scene from that cumbrous lamp 
of calendrical attainment which was the great glory of the Mava Old 
Empire. It is now generally accepted that such semi-civilizations as 
rose to being in Ancient Mexico were heritors of the culture of Central 
America; die Toltec is seen as no originator, but one gifted with a 
mere barbarian imitative ness. 

The irreverent might speculate that the process is unending and 
prophecy that in another twenty* years the Maya themselves may stand 

* Hiitory of thf Arts World called America, i8f^. 
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convicted a? the merest nouveaux riches. Nor is either the irreverence 
or the speculation unwarranted. That apart, and as the following 
brief sketch of their elements will seek to show, a single origin is as 
little traceable in the diversity of Mexico’s culture as—In the confused 
obscurity of their history—is a single ancestor for its tenebrous tribes. 
In the 5th or 6th Christian centuries die May* Old Empire of 
Central America was at its apogee, 5 Territorially it extended north’ 
wards almost as far as the Tehuantepec neck ; culturally, its reach was 
undoubtedly much further* The calculiform glyphic inscriptions of 
its hush-embedded cities supply us with approximate: datings. But 
m Mexico proper, beyond that Tehuantepecan isthmus, there are no 
such reliable aids. Cultural comparisons and the careful dissection 
of legend must suffice until the Aztec manuscripts open In the middle 
of the 13th century. And both archaic cultural remains and archaic 
legends lie, actually or metaphoricallv, in strata disrupted again and 
again, by this or that upheaval, to fantastic unintelliability, 

To make brief and arbitrary selection, however, the Mexico 
contemporaneous with the Old Empire’s apogee appears still in the 
culture of the ‘ Archaic Horizon'. Dotting the curvature of the Gulf 
and the length and breadth of the main plateau were occasional settled 
sites. Maize and the aloe were cultivated around these sites—maize 
cultivation had already extended as far northwards as the Panuco 
Valley. A crude pottery was manufactured, some archaic experiment' 
ings in textiles prove the domestication of the cotton plant; and there 
is an almost complete absence of signs of metal-working, h was still 
a land of the palaeolithic nomad and hunter, the settled site the exception 
rather than the rule. r 

l liis Horizon Culture is ascribed (a) to no definitive inventive 
focus, and to have evolved and progressed through some 2000 years 
or more ; (M to an ongm completely intrusive, an alien importation 
from Central America, barely ante-dating the first Christian millennium 
belectivdy balks between these diametrically-opposed conclusions 
and turns to the Archaic Horizon * peoples themselves. Of these 
settled or nomadic, envying or dis regard, ng the archaic cull ore, two 
can be identified definitely, three or four tentatively, in the vicinity 
of modern Vera Cruz were the TotnnacA, whose speech some thousand 
yea* kter was discovered to have Mayanre affinities. Further north 
along the Gulf, in Huaxtlan, the Tamarind Land, were the HuaxlecA, 

•Sec The Etui 0/ the Maya Old Empire Atmourry, September 1930. 
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a people possessing dose ethnical affinities with the Maya, (it is possible 
that all the ' autochthonous autochthones ' from the Panuco Valley to 
Copan were once Maya or proto-Msya, though none of them originators 
of the Old Empire civilization). Still remoter in the north were the 



Mazahua and Mu«, with unidentified origins and affinities The 
dim ffilk of the central plateau and the Pacific slope arc nameless. In 
Oaxaca the racial groupings of Zapotec and Mixtec had perhaps already 
differentiated. AU were peoples on the verge of history, and on that 
vtrge, for the ne&t thousand years or so* they remained - * 
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About the year 500, disturbing the ancient serenity of centuries, 
die Otomi appear to have descended cm the central plateau from the 
mists and mountains of the north. Hunters to whom agricultural 
method had penetrated in the unknown land of their origin, they pushed 
south in search of more fertile tracts, probably warring widi the ancient 
inhabitants and probably carrying the first seeds of organized warfare 
into Mexico. 

Ln later days, when the possession of Nahuatl blood in Mexico was 
as important as Norman in England, these Otomi were to claim kinship 
with the Toltecs and Aztecs. But they ' appear by their monosyllabic 
language and some other peculiarities to have been isolated ethnically ’ * 
ana to have preceded all other invadera. If their placing here is correct, 
they were but the forerunners of a far more important migration. 
From the remote north, after lengthy joumeyings since leaving that 
unidentified HuehuetJapallan—the Great Colourful Place—descended 
that social class, cluster of cultural excellence, or definite tribal group 
to which with some reason were ascribed most of die subsequent 
glories of Mexico ; these were the Toltecs, the ‘ Master-Builders \ 

Of the various dates ascribed to their arrival at the site of their 
ultimate capital, Tolkn, aj>. 770 is the more probable. But they did 
not attain to that capital immediately on entering Mexico. Under their 
reputed leader, Great Hand (Huemactzin), they had journeyed down 
the Pacific coast for many years. Some of these joumeyings had been 
by sea. Definitely withim the borders of modem Mexico they had 
first halted and built Tiachicatzin—identified with a dozen partially- 
excavated sites, including Colima on the Pacific slopes. Mysteriously 
evicted from that settlement, they took to their wanderings again, 
apparently wheeled eastwards across the central plateau, and founded 
Tollantzmeo. Fifty or a hundred years afterwards they penetrated 
northwards up into the heart of what was then Otomi territory, and 
in a place renowned for the basket-making qualities of its reeds ( totlin ) 
laid the foundations of that city that long haunted the memories of the 
Mexican tribes. 

The Toltecs were J men of peace \ noteworthy cultivators and 
architects. White-robed, portly, with hair cut short to the occiput, their 
feet shod in henequen-fibre sandals,* the elders and leaders in each settle¬ 
ment superintended the plantation-cultivation of maize, pulse, pepper. 


* tv, J, McCec anti C, Thnmat, Prthutork North Amerua, (905. 
1 Costumes of America, 1780. 
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cotton, and the pulque aloe. They used stone tools, but also ‘ wrought 

S old and silver and copper into such shapes as they pleased ’* ; they 
uilt at To Han great storeyed buildings, temples and palaces and 
pyramids. * They had necromancers, sorcerers, magicians, astronomers, 
poets, philosophers, and orators : they knew everything, good and 
bad \ according to one venerable enthusiast. They worshipped at 
first one God—in his solar manifestation. Later came the rise of the 
' young god \ Tezcathpoca, and with his advent human sacrifice. 
1 heir fame spread north and south. A divine being, Quetzalcohuatl, 
descended tn earth, revived ancient ways of life and brought new secrets 
of power. It was the Golden Age of Anahuac. 

Its foster-child, before the unpleasing advent of the scientific 
Americanist, was at least an age of golden roman rings. Yet modem 
excavation and research, though they dim the picture's colours, do not 
deny the outlines. These ‘ men of peace ’ appear to have called them¬ 
selves i ohecs no more than the Hellenes called themselves Greeks. 
I hey rejoiced in the designation Aculhuaque—‘ Strong Men \ And 
the 1 young god \ Tezcatlipoca, was the horrendous war-deity whom 
they transmitted to their successors, the Aztecs, These are" neither 
the characteristics nor the gods of a peaceful people. But it may be 
that the immigrants were in small numbers, subduing the native 
inhabitants by force of military superiority, and inaugurating thereafter 
a long era of peace til J the pressure of fresh northwards immigrants 
revived war-cult and war-god. 

Modern research generally designates them a Stone Age people, 
to be judged by Stone Age standards. But it is doubtful if die terra¬ 
in America, at least, where chipped tools, polished tools, copper tools, 
and the so-called * accidental bronzes ’ were all used indifferently in 
the same periods in the same areas—has any just meaning, Chalcolithtc 
—those who employed stone when metal was not available— would 
appear to approximate more closely to the facts of legend and excavation. 

Of their storeyed buildings, palaces and temples, no trace now 
exists m Mexico proper, though the pyramids of Cholula and 
Ieotihuacan still stand. In \ucatan, however, a late refugee-colony 
most of the buildings in the city of Chichen-iua are remarkable witnesses 

<■* ***"'■ ' 8S °- cf —*«**»*>„< 
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to tlic reality of the Toltec builder-genius, 'fhey brought new things 
into New World architecture—the pilaster, the atlantean support, 
facade decoration in the form of intricate formal mask panels, the 
ball court. It was an art as dull in imaginative concept as it was 
energetic in achievement—the art, one would judge, of an uninventive 
people. 

So with their sculpture—either of the human figure, in low r relief, 
at Chicken-itza, or the giant sculptured mosaics that still obtrude from 
the pyramidal bases at Teotihuacan, Technique is as adequate as 
artistic flair is absent. In pottery, among a mass of unremarkable 
household utensils, they made beautiful vases, slip-painted in the 
primary colours. 

’Necromancers, sorcerers, and magicians* they may well have 
had 1 and no doubt even the difficulties of an agglutinative language 
were no bar to oratory. Of their astronomy we have no direct 
knowledge. It was probably as inferior to that of the Old Empire 
A lava as their calendar—a borrowed product.—was inferior. 

In the worship of a single solar-god (probably in the main an 
agricultural deity) whose subsequent lustre was somewhat dimmed by 
the rise of a war-god, the Toliccs appear to pay remarkable tribute to 
die theories of Dr W. J. Perry, ’ and hardly to merit the severe and 
unconsciously humorous strictures of a former generation of pseudo¬ 
savants—that * animalism seems to circumscribe their whole religious 
bent \* 

To summarize briefly the views of four modern schools of historians, 
the entire Toltecan semi-civilization was (a) brought by the Toltees 
from then- original home, Huehuetlapallan ; (A) evolved in the districts 
surrounding Tollan ; (c) derived from the Maya Old Empire in Central 
America ; {d) imported from across the Pacific. 

The first school lacks a definite geographical focus. If in British 
Columbia or in California the Great Colourful Place is to be identified— 
as it may well be in either—the lack iri these regions of the most obtrusive 
elements in Toltec culture is remarkable. If in the Mound-Builder 
region of the Mississippi, then the Toltees, fully equipped as to culture, 
achieved the remarkable feat of deserting their remote home and 
migrating into Mexico before the radiations from their own Mexican 
cultural adventure had made possible the growth and existence of the 

T \\\ J. Vctry, The Origin of Magic and Religion ( 1923. 

s Thonuii J. Divett r /Jstec* Mayes t 1909. 
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Mound-Builder communities. One may suspect that even the Abbe 
Brasseur's necromancers would have baited at this miracle. 

The second theory, championed by those who see sit civilizations 
as separate ferments in hermetically-sealed containers, has now few 
supporters. Least of all had it support among the ToJtecs themselves 
who consistently referred their advancement to the work of alien 
culrure-bringers. 

The third hypothesis is based on the greater antiquity of the Maya 
Old Empire, and the indisputable certainty that the Toltecs absorbed 
various cultural elements from the great Central Americans. The 
fourth, championed in various fashions and in various ages by the 
Spanish conquerors, Humboldt, and the followers of Dr Elliot Smith, 
deduces a direct cultural relationship between Eastern Asia and 
Mexico.* 

Although the mass of conservative opinion undoubtedly gravitates 
to support of the tliird school, that opinion has all too frequently 
been formed from the study of exclusively American subjects. M. 
Gagnon’s remark :— 1 Je dirai memc que 1 ‘ardieologue qtie fait de 
l 1 Amiri que 1 ‘unique champs de scs dudes, pourra certainement nous 
dormer ties details du phis haul in tore t sur fes civilizations indigenes, 
mais il n aura pas qualite pour nous cn dire 1’origine s’il ne pent en 
meme temps comparer ees civilizations avec les civilizations orient ales ‘ 10 
is more applicable than ever to any consideration of the Toltecs’ 
schooling, if not their ancestry. 

To test die claims to paternity of either Mayan or Asiatic it is 
necessary to move southward a moment from the scene of the Toltecs’ 
hasting activity in rearing Tollan. 

Before any overwhelmingly effective drift of culture from the 
collapse of the Mayan Old Empire could have ebbed up into Mexico 
it must, presuming a land route, have passed through the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. Inside the Mexican region, a liule north of the 
Isthmiis, lie the ruins of Mltla and Monte Alban. Their construction 
is consistently ascribed to the tribes in occupation of the region at the 
tune of the coming of the Spaniards. These were the Zapotcca and 
Mix tecs. No certain datings can be applied to these two test-sites. 
And this is important. For if, in the view of the Mavoid school, their 
remote antiquity is assumed, then they were built Ijy the immigrant 

* See maps in G. Elliot Smith’s Human History, 1^0, 

1<h Alphonse Gagnon, L'Amhiqut Pr^Colarnbiennt, 1908. 
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wash of culture from the Central American debacle ; if dated late in 
pre-Columbian liistory, it was a reflex flow of culture from the Mayan- 

inspired Toltecs. 

Both sites are show places of the ancient American scene. Monte 
Alban, in the process of excavation, appears to be yielding such stores 
of ‘ treasure ’ as are likely to retrieve the reputation of Mexico in the 
eyes of the romantic novelet; Mitla has long Deen as fruitful of popular 
theorizing and even more barren of satisfactory evidence than 
Tiawanako of the Peruvian Andes, Amid heaps of rubble and great 
vegetal mounds stand its muchnlisciisseu ‘ palace-complex'— 
quadrangular buildings, the wails reared with extraordinary skill and 
symmetry. For ornamentation these walls are severely patterned in 
grecqucs and the like variations on world-known geometric elements. 
World-known—but not elsewhere in America north of Panama, * The 
sculptural decoration of the buildings at Mitla is unique in Central 
America *M 

Humboldt, in whose day Mitla appears in a much better state of 
repair, noted the palace’s 1 arabesques its caryatids, ^ its general 
appearance of having 1 striking analogies to Lower Italy V* But he 
added, with his usual caution, Lhat analogies of this kind are very limited 
proof of the ancient communication of nations. Char nay spoke of it 
as ‘ a bewildering maze of courts and buildings, with facings ornamented 
with mosaics in relief, of the purest design ; but under its projections 
are found traces of paintings, wholly primitive in style, in which the 
right line is not even respected V* 

Chamay's abominable painters were undoubtedly Toltecs, and 
Toltec art therefore a later supe rim position. And there is no trace of 
Mayan datings ; no characteristic Mayan sculptures (the 1 grecque ’ 
b as un-Mayan as it well might be) ; the palace columns are quite 
definitely columns, not carved wail-section roof-supports as in the 
Maya area. 

The claim that Mitla stands as the 1 halfway house ’ between 
Mayan and Toltec art is therefore proved to have little foundation. 
Other origins must be sought for the basic dements of Toltec culture, 
as they must be sought for Zapotecan. 

11 T, A, Joyce, Maya and A lexicon Art, 1^27. 

11 Ak under von Humboldt, Fuel dr* Cordillera tt monument dtt peoplei indighm 
dt 1'Aminquc, i£io. 

11 Driirc Cham*j\ La Antiritne i Villts du Xotnxau Monde, 1885. 
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The question returns to the battle-fields of an earlier controversy— 
' local development * as against extra-American inheritance. As has 
been stated, the only survivals of Tokec architecture in Mexico proper 
are pyramidal. Now, Americanists have insisted again and again, and 
with justice, that the designation ‘ pyramid \ associated in the popular 
mind with the monuments of the Nile and Giza, is in this connexion 
misleading. To quote Mr Joyce (op. tit.), ‘the Egyptian pyramid 
was itself the building. The American pyramid was an accessory— 
a platform on which to erect a building or"an altar \ Moreover, it is 
insisted, die American pyramid, built in terraces, had but faint resem¬ 
blance even in outline with the Nilotic monuments, and was never 
chambered, but a solid structure. 

Humboldt records, however, that in cutting the road from Pueblo 
to Mexico a large portion of die Cholula pyramid was cut through and 
detached. A square chamber was laid bare, built of stone abbs and 
sustained by beams of cypress. Two skeletons reposed there, some 
basalt statuettes, and a number of glazed pieces of pottery. To this 
heterodox conduct on the part of the Cholula pyramid-builders may 
be added the testimony that, just as the Tokec 'pyramids have little 
outward resemblance to the Egyptian, their prototypes had certainly 
an antique existence outside America, Layard remarks :—' It is 
highly probable one uniform system of building was adopted in the 
East for sacred purposes, and that these ascending and receding plat¬ 
forms formed the general type of the Chaldean and Assyrian [pyramid] 
temples V 4 

Toltec and Zapotec, in their different areas, were assiduous beach¬ 
combers of a great flotsam and jetsam of cultural custom—Egyptian 
pyramid-burial, Babylonian pyramid-form, geometric decoration,* mask 
panel decoration, and what not—which washed against the Pacific 
shores at different times. Or the apparent resem blances can be ascribed 
to the ‘ narrow and limited bournes within which the human mind and 
the human hand can function V* To the present writer the * autoch- 
thonists ’ appear to ascribe to the human mind a narrowness and an 
assiduous inventive silliness entirely incompatible one with the other. 

Intimately connected with the question of local development or 
alien importation is the personality of the TolteCan Quetzaleohuatl. 
In a paper as brief as this, it is impossible to attempt the pursuit, each 

11 Ditcorfries among the Ruins of Nmetrth and Babylon , 1S65. 
w P. A. Means, Ancient Ckilizationi of the Andes. (951, 
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to its lair, of the innumerable theories evoked by the Quctaalcohuatl 
or Quetzalcohuatls, As indicated elsewhere 1 it is probable that there 
were at least three ; («) the sun-god, in one of Iris aspects ; (b) the 
missionary-reformer-zealot who arrived in Toltec territory in the 9th 
or 10th century, laboured, died or departed, and was deified and 
identified with the sun-god ; and (r) the very human Topihzin Axddj 
who, at the fall of Tolian, fed the dispersed Toltec tribes southward 
and invaded Yucatan, In recent times Mr Lewis Spence'* and others 1 " 
have indicated the main lines of evidence for identifying Quetzalcohuad 
1 (b) * with cither the Buddha himself or some lost Buddhist missionary, 

However enhanced by natural development from within or 
unnatural interference from without, Toltec culture appears to have 
reached its apogee about the end of the Qth century. Thenceforth it 
speedily declined. The Toltec city-states were threatened from the 
north with a constant threat ; the tribes of the Chichemarii. 

Finally, in 980, these Chichemacft, shin-dad nomadic Red Indians 
from North America, fell upon Tolian, captured it, killed the ' king h 
of the great Toltec capital, and drove out the greater part of die 
inhabitants, Cholula and Teorihuacan appear to have been only 
partially abandoned, for around these centres small groups of Toltec 
* guilds *, sheltering under fear or respect of their ancient name, 
remained as so many quaking islands of civilization amid the hungry 
seas of Chichemacan barbarism. 

There ensued some three hundred years of Amerindian history 
comparable to that which descended on the lands of the Mediterranean 
with the fall of Rome. New settlings and groupings gradually came 
into being. The pre-Toltcc Otomi emerged to some prominence. 
The ChictieinacS disappeared from the scene, or, more probably, 
resolved into that congerie of barbarian tribes wliich began to settle 
in largest numbers round the valley lakes in the centre of the Mexican 
plateau. 

This site had been neglected by the Toltecs, according to the 
ancient chroniclers, as unfit for human habitation. Their savage 
conquerors were less liable to aesthetic deterrents. The narrow 
valley, a broken oval about 60 miles long by 30 broad, was separated 
from the rest of the plateau by au irregular girdle of mountains. These 

l * AUTiQemr, December 1930, 

lT * Antiquity of Man in America \ Quarterly R€vurts, 1^3. 

** J. L«lie Mitchell, * The Buddha of America \ CornhaiMagotiitt, 193a. 
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mountains wore crossed hy easy passes in several directions ; neverthe¬ 
less, they definitely shut off the outer world. Large portions of the 
lake-shore were marshy, but here and there were considerable tracts 
of alluvial soil. The main inducement for settlers was the fact that the 
Iczcuco lake secreted a white saline deposit: tequixquiil , used as a 
condiment and game preservative. This could be exported for cotton 
and the like from the outside world. The barbarians poured into the 
valley, and, abandoning the rest of the plateau, Mexican history 
followed at their heels. 

Amid a welter of names, tribal and heroic, some dozen lacustrine 
settlements, built of adobes or stone, had presently come to being. 
Crumbs of culture were absorbed from Gtomi settled on Lake Tezcuco, 
more than crumbs from a stray migration of uprooted Toltccs which 
drifted into the valley and fountlcd the pueblo of CnJhuacan. Autoch¬ 
thonous aliens eliminated or incorporated, two main rival groupings 
dorr mated the v alley—that of the Tecpanec Confederacy and that 
which centred round Tezcuco, 

Then it was that a fresh tribe—almost, it would seem a 
pariah tribe — crossed the mountains and settled amid the marshes. 
Tins was the Aztecii or Crane People, one of the most remarkable 
peoples in American history . Skin-dad, like the earlier Chichcrmdk 
the codices compiled by their artist-priests in the days of their 
subsequent dominance depict them in stage after stage of an heroic 
roarch, subduing cotton-clad enemies, wieldcrs of the obsidian-edged 
club, with showers of arrows from majestic bows.” But there survived 
a less heroic and more probable account of their advent in the v alley. 
Outlaws and pariahs, they wore at first raided and despoiled by their 
neighbours ^ in 13 1 4 definitely enslaved by the nearby Teepanees. 
But history, in its three hundred years of residence in the valley, had 
wearied of both Tecpanec and Tezcucan and in the light of the Aztecs’ 
ferocity and energy, displayed even in enslavement, marked them for 
its own. 

Early in the 15th century the Tezcucan paramount chief, 
IxtUlxoclutl, died. The Tccpanccs under Maxtla promptly invaded 
Tezcuco, driving into exile the heir-apparent, Nezahualcoyoti. It was 
the moment of the Aztecs.^ Allied with the exiled Tezcucan, they met 
and defeated Maxtla’s legions, and ended the Tecpanec confederacy. 


11 The Codex Memfaut, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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In its place was established a fresh dominance—-the league of Agtecan 
Tenochtitlan, Tezcucu, and dim and negligible Tlacopan. 

From the first Tenochtitlan was the leading member. Tlacopan 
is hardly heard of again. Under its restored Nezahualcoyotl, the David 
of Mexico, Tczcuco knew a brief Endian Summer of prosperity. Both 
as poet and statesman Nezahualcoyotl ranks as the most remarkable 
Amerindian in history. His religious utterances, indeed, suggest a 
recrudescence of the Quctzalcohuatl worship in its original Toltecan 
purity*—or the incursion into Mexico of fresh teachings from that 
mysterious and much-denied Outside which was at the moment 
supplying it with the game patolli, with an unevolvcd skill in copper- 
working, with a first acquaintance with silver. Even so, as a mere 
inheritor of alien sentiments and ideas die Hungry Coyote may be said 
to have shed the last bright light of Mexican genius. 

For there was little of genius in the rule of the evcr-ascendant 
Aztec. Under Izcohuatl Tenochtitlan consolidated its power in the 
valley ; under his nephew, the first Moetezhuorna, it extended, its 
conquests far into the rest of .Mexico, reaching at last in direct lines of 
tributary villages on one side to the Pacific, on the other to the Gulf at 
Vera Cruz. These conquests in no sense constituted or resulted in 
an empire, far less a kingdom, Tenochtitlan was merely a focal maw 
into which tribute streamed unendingly, wrung from unwilling tribes 
by the Aztec liamiosts anti their warriors. Bestriding the lakes, the 
Aztec capital rose into such city as dimmed the glories of even legendary 
Tollan. Bemal Diaz™ was to stand astounded at sight of its floating 
gardens, its stone-built causeways, its palaces— how well built thev 
were, of beautiful stonework ana cedar woods and the woods of other 
fair-sccmcd trees ; with great rooms and courts, wonderful to behold, 
covered with awnings of cotton cloth \ 

It was the final efflorescence of Mexican art and culture, their 
elements drawn from so many sources. The actual Aztecan 
contribution appears to have been negligible. Their craftsmen were 
sedulous imitators of the work of Ototni, Toltec, Tezcucan. Their 
sculptures have a hard, bright, flickering-eyed unease; a flori feral ion 
of stale, ferocious symbolism rises gaudily from the pages of even their 
finest pictograph codex* 1 . The human skull,-—represented in rock- 
crystal, actual specimens delicately mosaiced, or portrayed unendingly 

*“ Bemal Diaz del Castillo, U CompuUa de Murta Etjxtna, 

The Codex Fijendry-Moyer, Liverpool Museum. 
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or parchment and pottery—obsessed their artists. Their calendar was 
an uninspired variant of the debased Mayan calendar prevalent in the 
America of their times. 

No student of the elements of Mexican culture can long evade the 
conclusion that many of its final manifestations were aberrant from the 
norm of human sanity. Imitative, uncreative. size and quantity were 
Aztec passions. In their hands the old agricultural religion became a 
thing of terror. From being a seasonal rite, human sacrifice became a 
daily one. Thousands of victims, captives and slaves, were slaughtered 
yearly in Tenochtitlan and their dismembered bodies cooked and 
devoured at ceremonial cannibal banquets. By the time of the arrival 
of the Sppiards the taste for human flesh, at least among the man- 
eating ruling classes, had sharpened to such pitch that the excuse of 
religious necessity was almost completely dispensed with, and slaves, 
kept in cages, were fattened on maize for trie table. This state of 
affairs—long disregarded or escaping the notice of the more genteel 
commentator of other days—might in the course of a few centuries 
have produced biological and cultural consequences that would have 
substantially enlarged the scope of this sketch. 

History, however, had wearied quickly of the Aztecs also- Within 
fifty years of the death of Nczahualcoyotl, who sang how * the things 
of yesterday are no more today, and the things of today 3hall cease, 
perhaps, on the morrow " Cortes was riding his charger across the 
smouldering ruins of Tenochtitlan. 
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A Greek Settlement in Thrace 

by Stanley Casson 

I N igyo, during the course of a survey of the coastal region of Eastern 
Macedonia and its immediate hinterland, I was able to make detailed 
observations upon a small site which I had previously visited in 
1925.* Since my first visit the site has been seriously damaged and it 
has become a matter of some urgency to publish alt available material 
concerning it before the site as a whole has been completely destroyed. 
Unfortunately the full control of ancient sites in Greece is not so 
effective in the remoter Macedonian provinces as in Old Greece, and 
much damage is done to them by the large increase of inhabited 
areas made necessary by the vast influx of refugees from Thrace and 
Anatolia in 1922, 

The site here discussed is that of an, exceedingly small city. It 
has an importance far beyond its size in that it contains in a microcosm, 
as it were, all the essential elements of a Greek city-state without being 
in itself more than a mere diminutive settlement founded, like the 
Sainothracian tkVi, for the purposes of trade with the barbarous 
hinterland, and, in this case, tor the particular purpose of tapping the 
gold-bearing regions of Fangaeum. This little city perhaps served 
the same purpose as did St, Michael’s Mount in Cornwall as an inter¬ 
mediary between alien shipper and local miner?, though there is here 
the difference that the shippers themselves settled and fortified the place 
oi barter. 1 hough known to local antiquaries, it has not previously 
been noticed by any other traveller in Macedonia, It lies some 
three kilometres due west of Xvavalla, on a miniature promontory, 
which forms the western arm of the wide Bay of Ka valla itself, and the 
settlement on the promontory' directly faced the Hellenic citv that once 
stood on the sue of Turkish Kavalla, that is to say of the older part of 
the town. 


1 Macedonia, Thtaa and Illyria (n)z 6 ), p. (,2, n, 5. 
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' K, ImAwik : Vtuulj Ki.iU.UAuw 11)30, p, 13. 
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The settlement is situated near a chiftlik known as Kalamjtsa which 
consists t>f a small farm and domain. 1 find that some of the residents 
of die chiftlik call die place Kalamon. One local antiquary* believes 
that the chiftlik is on a Byzantine site called Kalamou after the Horayta 
r?r KaAff/novp, and thinks that the inhabitants later migrated to Xanthi, 
a little further east, where they founded the monastery KaAo^urrtcrtnjr . 
However this may be, the Hellenic site is some little distance from the 


plak 01 Jiem_Eif^T 


has never been encroached upon by agricultural land of 
It remains, or at least remained until *925, an ancient site 
alter the Greek period, utitilled, and undisturbed except 
which will be referred to later, 
i visited the site in 1930 f found dial the main cross -wall 
across the narrow point of the promontory had been almost 
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completely destroyed during the building of a plague hospital, 
Fortunately I still had my notes made oil the previous visit and so am 
able to describe the site in its undamaged condition. The only other 
serious damage is at the point where the eastern long wall reached the 
sea. Here in 1916 the Bulgarian military authorities constructed a 
concrete fort of great strength for coast defence against the Allied fleet, 
and in the process completely removed a section of the main town wall. 
Notwithstanding, only a fraction of the main system has vanished and 
the recent destruction near the plague hospital concerns only a few yards 
—though the beat preserved portion—of the whole wall. 

The plan of this settlement is roughly that of an isosceles 
triangle. The western wall starts from the west side of the subsidiary 
promontory and runs at an angle towards the highest pan of the cliff. 
Here it meets the eastern wall, which descends again to the sea. Between 
die ends of the two walls runs the base of the triangle as a sea-wall, 
cutting straiglu across the subsidiary promontory, I suspect that the 
apex of the triangle ended in a strong gate-tower. But, unfortunately, 
no trace of this can be found and in all probability it was demolished 
during the construction, about two hundred years ago, of the Turkish 
farmhouse adjoining. The most remarkable fact b that there seems to 
have been no land-gate in the two sides. Probably there was one at the 
apex. But there still survives a splendid gateway in the stretch of 
wall that cuts off the subsidiary promontory. It was this gateway and 
the wall to the west of it that I saw so well preserved in 1925, standing 
some nine courses high, with one very large gatepost still in place. 
Now almost the whole of the west side has disappeared. 

In plan this miniature city is a replica both of the Philippi of 
Greek times and of Hellenic Thasos. For the walls of Philippi’ 
run up the hillside and meet in a tower at the top. They arc of 
almost equal length, and the base of the triangle runs along the level 
ground that today lies Ixrtween the Drama—Kavalla road and the rocky 
loot of the hill, 1 he surviving Hellenic walls of Philippi are built 
without mortar, of squared and well-masoned limestone blocks in the 
Greek style of the 4th century. Possibly this triangular plan was 
characteristic of Thracian cities. The Kalamitsa walls, however, are 
not ashlar and but little masoned, but are of granite tightly trimmed 
juid sometimes of naiuraj blocks. For the granite beds hereabouts 


3 lltuzey. A fctititt archtoligi<[Ui it \toeMoine, pba 
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can be easily quarried into good lengths, without much difficulty : the 
beds are laid horizontally and the stone b easily detached. 

The width of the walls at Kalamitsa is a uniform 2.10 metres. 
The height naturally varies, but the sea-wall aL a point about the centre 
of the base of the triangle is 2 metres in height, with four good courses. 
Here there is a long stretch of 52 metres in good preservation. The 
highest part intact is the flanking wall in the diminutive cove at the east 
side of the gate on the subsidiary promontory. Here there are nine 
courses. 

The total length of the east wall is 215 metres from the sea to 
the junction with the west wall. The west wall itself is slightly 
shorter, being some 145 metres only, so that the triangle is not strictly 
isosceles. 

Some part of the area enclosed by these walls consists of rocky 
outcrops, but there is considerable depth of earth in places and the soil 
is good. Over the greater part of the area pottery in abundance is 
10 he found. Many fragments of black-glaze ware can he picked up 
and the shapes indicated by the fragments which I examined were 
all those of known 5th or 4th century types. I could see no trace of 
Roman or Byzantine pottery of any kind and certainly no architectural 
remains of these later periods. 

The settlement would dearly have used lire fields of the neighbour¬ 
ing chiftlik for its immediate wants in crops, but, in the main, the 
occupants relied obviously upon the sea as their main means of external 
communication. The cross-wall of the subsidiary promontory and the 
gate through it would have enabled the residents in times of trouble 
to assemble on the promontory and embark in ships, with the gate 
dosed behind them. 

In ordinary times small ships could put into the two little harbours 
on each side of the promontory while a long stretch of sand, at least 
ha If-a-mile in length, which extends to the west, would have allowed 
a large number of ships to beach in shallow water, well protected on the 
west by a projecting cliff of rock. 

A few cables away from the end of the promontory are two rocky 
islets, quite flat, which today support a summer cafe! These would 
have been convenient anchorages for ships calling. 

The total length of the ciLv was scarcely three hundred yards from 
the tip of the promontory to the apex of flic walls on the 'summit of 
the cliff near the farm. But the area between the walls, judging by 
surface remains, seems to have been extensively occupied. 
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Just north of the apex, not far from the farm, are several graves 
made of stone slabs of the type usual in Macedonia it) the 5th century, 1 
though rougher in quality. These seem to mark a cemetery outside 
the walls. 

Here, then, in miniature is a Greek city-state of the type most 
commonly met with in Greek colonial regions. Sclinus, Byzantium, 
Megara flvblaea, and a score of others, exhibit the same type on a 
larger scale, it was the type most favoured in lands where the 
barbarians were unreliable and dangerous, so that rapid evacuation 
was easy. Here is die Greek the embryo of the full Greek city. 
It was perched on the cliff edge, as Phocylides says : 

nvJAif fr asiivfkif Kara utt&.u.u* * 

oiVfL-Trt {Tfiitprf Kfifvvxn-- X1V011 t fjrpanutwiy. 

Nor is it a coincidence that we hear of t«\^j on many parts of the 
Thracian coast. We arc told of the Samothracian near Doriskos 
and of Thasian settlements on the mainland tit at never had the full 
status of cities. 

If a name can be given to this city, probably dial of Antbara is the 
most probable, on the assumption that Kavalla is Neapolis* (or Ncopolis 
as its inhabitants seem to have called it). Antisara is mentioned by 
Stephanus' as being the liarlnjur for Daton in Thrace, and it occurs 
again in the Tribute Lists as a humble contributor, with Ncopolis as 
its neighbour —<yj Ju-rirr^par, Ncopolis and Antisant thus seem to have 
stared each other in the face. Today this ancient site and modem 
K&vaUaon its long steep promontory look at each other across their 
Wide and comfortable bay. Ncopolis'was probably founded by Athens 
after the capture of 1 hasos and thus would have replaced the earlier 
Antis ara in importance. 

Unfortunately no inscriptions have as yet been found in or near 
this site that could help to throw fight upon its identity. It awaits 
excavation. 


1 ‘f ‘ ZcitcnliS£ near See Albania, it (11547), p , a 8. 

* Hus aMumptmn xtmt of necessity u> follow from pie dutcuvcry at KivalLi of 
lieiMcnpL^n ufA^lbphwes.lhe^^of , hc Sfcpolitan ParthcMB Meuxe? 


Mimtm, p, ai t no. 5. 
1 S.Vi 
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Wales in the Fourteenth Century* 

by H, J. Randall 

T !IK publication of this map is an event of importance. It La no 
exaggeration to say that it marks a definite advance in the 
geographical smdy of history. There may be other historical 
maps of a like completeness and accuracy, but if there be, * this deponent 
knoweth them not \ It is for this reason that a contribution to local 
history is deemed to deserve an extended notice in the pages of 
Antiquity. The map is the result of nearly twenty years of research. 
The results of that research might have been presented to the public 
in the form of a bulky volume ; it is an event without precedent that 
they should appear in the form of a map. 

For the physical features of the country the half-inch Ordnance 
Survey map lias been adopted, but of human relations nothing modern 
appears upon it. For many historical purposes an overprint upon the 
modern map is useful, but in this case, because of the wealth of detail, 
it would have been confusing. In a country of such varied elevation 
as Wales, the method of depicting the heights is one of primary import¬ 
ance. The method chosen is that of contouring and layering. The 
Ordnance Survey map gives contours at intervals of too feet up to a 
height of 1000 feet, and at intervals of 250 feet beyond. It was 
thought that this was a refinement more than necessary in an historical 
map of a diversified region. It was finally determined to use four 
contours only, viz,, at 400, 800, 1250, and 2000 feet. The layering 
between these contours brings out the main features without excess of 
detail. Below 400 feet are the lowlands and the valleys j between 
400 and 800 the footliills ; between 800 and 1250 the upper limits of 
human habitation ; above 1250 the high moor lands ; and beyond 2000 
the mountains. 


* Historical Map of South Wales and the Border in the Fourteenth Century, fin 
four sheets], With a Handbook, By William Rees, Professor of the History of Wales, 
University College, Cardiff, Printed at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
To be obtained from the author, price from a(u to 361, according to mounting, 
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Upon this physical background has been depicted the structure of 
medieval Wales. For this purpose Professor Rees has devised a special 
symbolism. It would be tedious to describe it in detail, but it is 
essential to mention the main colour scheme, 'fhe results of the Anglo- 
Norman invasions are printed in red, for no one could choose any other 
colour for things English. In strict accuracy the red colour indicates 
the non-Welsh elements, because it includes the pre-Conquest settle¬ 
ments of the Norsemen, as well as the post-Conquest settlements of 
the Normans and their followers and the Flemings. The Welsh 
elements are printed in black. In such a meeting-ground of peoples 
as South Wales the demarcation is often difficult, and in many cases 
cannot be precise. Overlappings occur frequently, and then the" colour 
chosen has been that of the predominant element. It must not be 
inferred that the difference of colour always indicates a difference of 
language. The map is a map of institutions, not a map of languages, 
or of races. The red and black colours indicate first and foremost the 
contrast of feudalism and tribalism, and only secondarily (hat of 
English and Welsh. 

The third main element is the Church, the possessions of which 
are indicated by a blue colour. The medieval church, both secular 
and monastic, stood to a large extent outside the organization of the 
State, and it was essential that it should be coloured separately. 

The gTcat distinction of the map is that it lias been compiled 
entirely from the records. Only a small proportion of these are in 
print, but there is definite record authority for everything that the 
map contains or omits. The disproportion between the work per¬ 
formed and the apparent result is so enormous as to lie almost ludicrous. 
This b especially so in the matter of boundaries. There are definite 
records of many boundaries, but for the most part it has been necessary 
to place them by a process of trial and error. Some of the manorial 
surveys contain perambulations, but their distribution is erratic. 
Other sources provide assistance such as the parochial boundaries 
recorded in ancient Welsh in the Book of Llandaf, Yet when all these 
direct sources have been exhausted the final process of inference has 
often been something of this kind. Place no. i is recorded as belonging 
to manor a and place no. 2 to manor H and the actual boundary between 
A and fi is a line somewhere between the two. The actual line is then 
a matter of inference and balance of probability, amounting to practical 
certainty in some cases and a high degree of probability in others. Some 
general considerations are also of assistance, t.g. in a plateau country 
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an upland people will often adopt a river boundary, but a general system 
of river bouuaarics cannot be postulated ; the exceptions are too many 
and important. 

If tlve bounds of medieval institutions, like manors and lordships, 
are difficult, the Welsh divisions of cantrefs and commotes, maenors 
and gwestfas are still more so,* * In the feudalized districts the ancient 
divisions were so completely obliterated that their extent must be a 
matter of conjecture. On the other hand in the crown territories of 
West Wales and in the Welsheries of the Norman manors the native 
organization, covered by a thin veneer of feudalism, survived far into 
the Middle Ages. In all these instances, the geography of the Church 
is of the greatest assistance in interpreting the geography of the State. 
The Church is the most conservative of institutions, and its natural 
conservatism is strengthened by considerations of finance. Alterations 
of boundaries mean transfers of tithes and dues. Therefore, except 
for compelling reasons, they are not made. Ancient ecclesiastical 
boundaries tend to follow ancient civil boundaries, and have often 
survived the destruction of the civil unit. It would be unsafe to attempt 
a sweeping generalization, as that archdeaconries, rural deaneries, and 
parishes were coterminous with cantrefs, commotes, and mHonors ; but 
the assistance afforded by church boundaries is always important and 
often decisive. 

The period chosen by Dr Rocs for his map is live first half ol the 
fourteenth century. The decisive reason for the choice of this period 
is that sufficient records are then, for the first time, available. Other 
reasons combine to make the choice a happy one. It was the turning 
point of the Middle Ages. The great creative centuries, the twelfth 
and thirteenth, had passed away leaving permanent legacies to civiliz¬ 
ation. It would be false to call the age of Chaucer and of Perpendicular 
architecture a period of stagnation, but the fourteenth century was not 
creative as the twelfth and thirteenth had been. Towards its end the 
first streaks of the dawn of the modem period were apparent. Feudalism 
was disintegrating, mtmastieism was declining, the Black Death and 
the Hundred Years' War bad si taken the economic system to its 
foundations, and Wyclif was the forerunner of the Reformers. 


1 The Welsh ' cam ref T lias been anfil idled with the alteration of one letter as 

* centred * ewinwd ' with more change as ‘ commote. ’ We follow Dr Rees in respect¬ 
ing; the frailtiesnf hie readers by using niminfilf. The historical nudent must be warned 
against the tempting correlation * of cum rtf with hundred, and niacnor with manor. 
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A most striking feature of the map is Us resemblance in main 
outline to the map of modern Wales in spite of the immense changes. 
The lands of the Church have been transferred to private ownership, 
and the industrial revolution has swept over the great coalfield. The 
sparsely populated abodes of herdsmen like Glyn-Roiheni, Mis tin, 
and Senghenydd have become the great agglomerations of people of 
die Rhondda, Aberdarc, and Merthyr Tydfil, but their essential 
character has not altered, They were predominantly Welsh in the 
fourteenth century; they are the same today. The English set dements 
were below the 400 feel contour line then ; they are below it now. 
The passing of (>oo years has produced a minimum of essential change. 
But if it were possible to project the map of Wales back another 600 
vears, to the eighth century, the changes would have been immense. 
The first half of the fourteenth century marks the dividing line. The 
ages of movement had ended and the ages of stability had begun. In 
the eighth century everything would have been different; in the 
fourteenth century we can recognize the Wales we know. 

The ages (if movement produced results of the greatest interest 
to which historians in general have been curiously blind. The Eng listi¬ 
ngs of Pembroke and Gower are phenomena of a most unusual character. 
South Pembroke, H the Little England beyond Wales', maintains a 
community as purely English in speech and thought as that of Dorset, 
but separated from England by 50 to 70 miles of Wdsheries. George 
Owen id Henllys, the earliest and one of the greatest of county 
historians, thus describes the situation in the reign of Elizabeth. 1 

1 The said country of Pembrokeshire is usually called Little 
England beyond Waft's, and that not unworthily, and therefore I 
think good to shew my opinion why the same was so called : Mr 
Camden callerh ii Anglin traftswallina, the reasons why it took 
that name may well be conjectured, for that the most part of the 
country speaketh English, and in It no use of the Welsh ; The 
names of the people arc mere English each family following the 
English fashion in surnames; Their buildings arc English like, 
in Townreddes and villages and not in several and lone houses; 
] heir diet is as the English people use, as the common food is, 
beef mutton pig goose lamb veal and kid which usually the poorest 
husbandman doth daily feed on. The names of the country 


1 The Devriplm of FemhnJtaitire, Cyrnmnnlorion Society’* edit urn, p. 33. Tha 
spelling of the extract has been modernized. 
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S laces arc altogether English, as l Vis ton. Pic ton, Haroldslon, 
\obe$ton, Johnston, WUliamston, Norton, Weston, South Hill, 
South lioohe, etc. 

* So that a stranger travelling from England and having ridden 
four score miles and more in Wales, having heard no English, no 
English names of people or of places, and coming hither to 
Pembrokeshire where he shall find nothing but English, and seeing 
the rest before agreable to England, would think that Wales were 
environed with England, and would imagine he had travelled 
through Wales and come into England again 
An entertaining account by Air A. G. Bradley in Highways and 
Byways in South Wales, shows the same position maintained practically 
without alteration at the beginning of the present century, and Dr 
Rees' map shows that it was just the same in the fourteenth. Everyone 
has read of the plantation of Ulster, but how many know aught of the 
plantation of Pembroke ? 

Even less known than the Little England beyond Wales is the 
Little Wales beyond England—the hundred of Archcn field or cant ref 
of Erging in South Herefordshire. It is the triangle of country between 
the Wye and the Monnow and its northern boundary extends to within 
half a dozen miles of the stronghold of Hereford. 

All trace of the Welsh language has long vanished from the district, 
nor have the inhabitants the slightest recollection of their remote 
ancestry. Yet the bulk of the place-names are still Welsh, and for the 
greater part of the Middle Ages it was a distinct We Is he re in England. 
For this district we have the priceless record of Domesday, and Domes¬ 
day duly records its special customs. There is a schedule of payments 
for killing a king’s vassal or a thane's vassal. Bui if Welshman slew 
Welshman the scale of charges had no application. 1 In that event 
the relatives of the slain meet together and plunder the slayer and hb 
kinsmen and bum their houses until about noon on the morrow, when 
the dead man’s body may be buried. Of this plunder the king took a 
third, H of all the rest they are quit " Most remarkable of alt is the 
entry': — * When the army marches against the enemy they form by 
custom the vanguard in the advance and rearguard in the return \ 
The enemy were the unconquered Welsh. No passage could provide 
a more significant warning against the folly of attempting to use the 
conception of nation all tv in the interpretation of the Middle Ages. 

The Little Wales beyond England is a more curious historical 
anomaly than the Little England beyond Wales, Until recently no 
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reasonable explanation of Us existence was forthcoming. The land 
was not unattractive to agricultural settlers—far front it* It was not 
an upland region left by the valley-loving English to the hi]l-lovmg 
Welsh. It was not remote, hut a goodly portion of the smiling land of 
Hereford, The true explanation was divined by Dr Fox in the course 
of his survey of Offh’s Dyke. It was found thatover a targe area of the 
county of Hereford the Dyke was entirely absent. It had not been 
levelled or destroyed, it had never been there. There were occasional 
short sections which protected early English settlements but these 
were complete in themselves. In the long intervals between these 
short sections there was not the slightest evidence that the Dyke had 
ever existed. The reason for this conspicuous change in the character 
of the great earthwork was found to be geological. The Dyke became 
intermittent or disappeared at the spot where it touched the Old Red 
Sandstone. For long ages past the Old Red Sandstone has nourished 
the most fertile soils of that rich agricultural county. In the Dark 
Ages the fertility of the soil enabled it to nourish an impenetrable 
forest of the damp oakwood type. The Dyke was absent because it 
was not needed, A visible frontier is useless and meaningless when 
there is no man to see it. An uninhabitated country, whether desert 
or forest, is the most scientific of all frontiers, 

So for centuries the wave of English invasion broke against the 
forest barrier of southern Herefordshire. It flowed round it to the 
north by the way of the Wye, and to the south by the way of the Severn 
estuary. Behind the forest barrier, in a little backwater under its 
protection, was left the Welsh community' of Archenflcld to form the 
vanguard against the' enemy 1 and to provide stout bowmen for English 
armies. 

Further west we find a similar community with a more obvious 
reason for its existence. The region of the Black Mountains on the 
borders of Hereford and Brecon stands out on Dr Rees 1 map like a 
Welsh island in an English sea. The valley or lowland character of 
the English settlement is nowhere displayed more dearlv than in 
Breconshire. The main line of English penetration was based upon 
Hereford and proceeded up the valley of the Wye. It reached Bough- 
rood and Llangoed, just where the river definitely becomes a mountain 
stream, and there stopped. In its course it had overpassed one of the 
governing features in the geography of Wales die low Talgarth gap 
which connects the middle Wye and the middle Usk. Through that 
gap tt passed and up the U$k valley past Brecon to Aberyscir, at the 
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very gate of the Roman fort known as The Gacr. There again, at the 
fotit of the mountains, it ceased fur a time, and \timing down the Usk 
valley met another line »f invasion proceeding up the same valley from 
Abergavenny, at or near CrickhowelL The result of these wide 
movements was to dirow a girdle of lowland settlements round the mass 
of the Black Mountains. The Black Mountains were left, and still 
remain, as a region of hill farms Welsh in sentiment and outlook, and 
for a long time in language. 

However the details of Welsh history are not likely to be uf extensive 
interest, and it must suffice to indicate very briefly a few of the numerous 
features that the map portrays. 

The roads are indicated as far as possible, but a great amount of 
intensive study remains to he done by local antiquaries before the 
ancient ways can be restored with completeness. River boundaries 
and ridgeway routes are characteristic of an upland people ; but bv the 
fourteenth century the valleys had been mastered and new routes 
created without superseding the more ancient system. A ridgeway 
survey of Wales has still to be completed, hut the map shows all the 
medieval tracks for which there is any reasonable historical evidence. 
The period waft before the building of the main stone bridges, for which 
the great period in Wales as in England was the fifteenth century. 
The sites of the ancient fairs are all related to the old trackways. For 
this reason many of them are ludicrously out of focus in relation to 
modem communications. 

The physical changes, though not great in the aggregate, are more 
numerous than might have been expected in a mountain country. As 
Dr Rees remarks :— 

1 Coast erosion, if not actual sinking, took place on a con* 
siderable scale, especially from about the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. Utile Caldcy island was severed from the 
mainland only in the sixteenth century. During these centuries, 
too, the sea made great inroads along the estuaries of the Towy, 
die Gwendraeth, and the Llwchwr, destroying the village of 
Halkinchurch, submerging the forest of Peneoed and Peniyn, 
flooding the marshlands and altering the contour of the coast in 
the neighbourhood of Kidwelly, Llanelly, Briton Ferry, and 
Aberavon '. 

Tile sand dunes extended their area considerably during the same 
period. J here does not seem to be any definite evidence for the great 
sand storm described by Blackmore in The Maid o/Sker , but the records 
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of Margam Abbey, and an Act of Philip and Mary conferring extended 
powers upon commissioners of sewers,, are evidence of a great extension 
of the blown sand upon the Glamorgan coast between Aberafan and 
the mouth of the Ogmore, The medieval borough and castle of Kenfig 
was completely sanded over at this time,* 

The Imroughs of Wales are a feature apt to be extremely misleading 
to a student or history familiar with the long struggle for municipal 
1 liberty ‘ (which meant exclusive privilege) in Western Europe generally. 
We have the authority of that superb journalist, Giraldus Cambrends, 
for the statement tliat the Welsh people took unkindly to towns. Urban 
life and organized trade arc entirely alien to the life and outlook of a 
tribal society. The Welsh boroughs were not Welsh. They were 
centres of English influence, founded and maintained as such until the 
changes in conditions rendered their exclusiveness unnecessary. In 
all South Wales two boroughs only were of Welsh foundation :— 
Lampeter in Cardigan and Aberafan in Glamorgan. Even of those 
two Aberafan was something of an anomaly because die lord of Afan 
held his lordship directly under Lhe marcher lord of Glamorgan. 

The details of the Welsh administrative and social system cannot 
lie set forih intelligibly in a mere summary. It must suffice to say 
that they survived in the Welsh erics and thv counties until the period 
of the Tudor reforms, and some lingered on as copyhold customs until 
the passing of the Law of Property Act in 1925/ In the fourteenth 
century they present a picture of tribalism slowly disintegrating. 

Such, in brief outline, is the contents of this most remarkable 
map. The subject may be primarily of local interest, hut in its presenta¬ 
tion of the results of years of research it is. a pioneer work of modem 
historical geography, and as an example of method is of interest far 
beyond the narrow' bounds of Wales, As Professor Rees remarks, it 
enables * the reader to see. not .1 medley of castles, towns and villages, 
but an ordered system of political and social groupings. Beneath the 
complexity of the post-Conunest conditions, it is not difficult to trace 
the framework of the old order, for Wales of post-Conquest days bears 
strongly the imprint of the parent stock. It is this factor of continuity 
in social and legal arrangements which provides the stable dement m 
all society and the importance of this in the study of local history 
cannot be over empliasised * # J 


* A mun import JiK rimly rm ‘The IV,Hem of the Sind Dune urea* ua the South 
Wilt, Const \ by Mr Leonard S. Hf K ms t U published in JrA im 

pp. 
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BATTLE-AXES FROM TROY 

Four battle-axes found m die second city of Troy have never 
before, to the best of my knowledge, licen photographed. They were 
published by Dorpfdd * 1 and figure in Hubert Schmidt’s excellent 
catalogue* of the Schlicmann collection at Berlin, where they now 
are. But it is strange that they should have aroused so little interest, 
either at the time of their discovery or subsequently. 

They arc dearly ceremonial battle-axes of a type known in Europe. 
The nearest parallels are from South Russia.* 

Leaving on one side their archaeological importance, which in any 
case is difficult to estimate, a closer study of their character and of their 
tcchnical qualities deserves particular attention. For they are, first and 
foremost, works of art, and were designed by their maker "to be that and 
nothing else. 

Of the two axes here figured one (plate j) is made of a dark lustrous 
nephrite, almost indigo in colour, and the other (plate it) of rich blue 
fopis lazuli flecked with brown spots and striated. 

The axes of nephrite have stood the wear and tear of time without 
any damage at all. That of lapis lazuli has one blade point chipped olf 
and some small flakes have become detached from the surface. Nephrite 
has powers of endurance a love lapis lazuli and a certain elastic quality 
of resistance which prevents flaking. 

All four axes are very finely polished, so as to enhance their beauty 
of colour and form. As examples of sculptured stone their rivals are to 
be found only among the jades and lapis lazuli carvings of early China. 

Ny one, on seeing them in the Vdlkerskunde Museum at Berlin, 
can fail to admire their perfect combination of colour and form, en¬ 
hanced by detailed ornament and exquisite polish. No collector of 
jades and agates would hesitate to covet them for his collection. 


1 Troji-llinti. p. 375. * Nos. 6055-8. 

1 Ch i Id c, Dawn nf Europran Civilization, pp, jSWkj. 
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Each axe has a band of small knobs in relief round the centre, 
meeting the shaft-holes at the middle, and each band of knobs is 
worked in exactly the same way. This close similarity, or actual 
identity of technique in the four axes, makes it most probable that they 
were ail executed by one artist at the same time, or at (east in that 
artist^ lifetime. The knobs are made by dividing the area to be so 
ornamented into a chequer of squares of equal size with a wheel or file. 
The small squares so left in relief were then rounded by means of a 
tubular drill and the small cylindrical projections thus made were 
rubbed by abrasion into knobs. The squares of the original pattern 
can still be detected enclosing each knob and the circular mark made by 
the tubular drill round the base of each knob is equally dear. 

Two of the axes have identical ornament as a whole. The knobbed 
band (shown in plate u) is flanked by a triple band of hatching, 
which looks as if it had been made by the use of an emery wheel. 
The plain bands that divide the hatching, like the plain bands of the axe 
in plate i, look also as if they Iiad been done on a wheel. 

The whole surface of each axe, as can be seen clearly enough jn the 
photographs, is brought to a very high glassy polish, without any trace 
of faceting. Two of the axes (not Illustrated) have a flattened surface 
on the upper part of the butt end. 

These axes are clearly not the product of an ordinary maker of 
stone axes, whose usual method was merely to grind his stone upon a 
mass of harder stone in order to get the main shape, and then to smooth 
out the detailed surfaces by rubbing with smaller hard stones, and to 
bore the shaft hole with a very coatee form of tubular drill, helped by 
abrasive sand. Such crude borings can be seen half-finished (n nos. 
7219, 7227 and y:m of Schmidt's catalogue. 

Here we have die work of a highly skilled lapidary who was using a 
very fine reed-drill for the knobs of the central band ’as well as a wheel 
of the type used by gem-cutters. If we doubt the wheel we must at 
least assume the use of a very fine file of abrasive, such as a gem-cutter 
would use. In fart these instruments, the wheel or file, a very small 
reed-drill, and in addition an abrasive point such as was used perhaps 
for the hatching of one axe (not illustrated here) arc part, if not the 
whole, of the tool-box of the Babylonian seal-cutter. There seems, 
therefore, some reason for supposing that these royal axes—for such 
they must be—were actually made by a sophisticated oriental craftsman, 
1 he shape of the axe is purely Nordic, and the nephrite of which three 
are made is a European material. But we are driven to conclude that 
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far the finer objects of ceremonial use the kings of Trov preferred 
foreign labour. 

Other axes of ordinary stone of the same general shape* but 
unomamentedp have been found at Troy, so that the shape was in no 
™y u n ™wba. r, but there are no axes in existence in Europe of the 
Bronze or Stone Age which can compare for a moment with these in 
workmanship. Stanley Casson. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGE 

Tile proposals of the lulian Government to celebrate the bimillen- 
ary of the Emperor Augustus are ao important and of such interest that 
we reprint by permission, the excellent account written hy the Rome 
Correspondent of the Glasgow Herald in its issue of i May last. 

At a Congress of Roman Studies ’ Professor Pari ben i announced 
the programme which the Italian Government intends to carry out in 
honour of the bimillenary of the great Emperor Augustus. The period 
for the celebration has been fixed for 1937-193.8, but the programme 
is so vast that the time for its accomplishment within the next four and 
a half years seems all too short. It encompasses projects which have 
baffled engineers for centuries past. The most difficult item will be 
the recovery of the Ara Paeis. Monuments, temples, shrines, and 
memorials all over Italy are to be restored and a thorough exploration 
made in the vaults of trie Imperial Augustan Mausoleum” in Rome, It 
was Augustus who found Rome a city built of brick and left it a city 
hudt of marble. His reign is marked in history as the Golden Age of 
Roman an, architecture, and culture. The Work ahead, therefore 
means a restoration ot the finest classic relics to be found in Italy. 

The Ara Pacis was an altar enshrined in a miniature temple erected 
in Rome m the year 9 b.c. and dedicated to the Augustan Peace which 
the Roman Empire enjoyed on the return of the Emperor from the 
pacification of Spain and Gaul. From records the shnne is known to 
have been a wonderful bit of work, and fragments of it bear witness to 
the truth of all claims. 1 he outstanding feature is a series of basso-rilievo 
marble carvings (plate m) showing processions, triumphs, and por¬ 
traits—a panorama of its age. It stood on the Campus Martius, the 
parade area which marked the junction of the Flaminian Way with the 
region ol the Roman Forums. The Flaminian Way, still the Via 
Flaimma of modem Rome, now ends at the Porto del Popolo and con- 
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tinucs into the heart of the city under the name of the Corso Umberto, 
which therefore covers partly the site of the Campus Martius, 

From the fall of the Empire, through medieval times and right up 
to the present day, the Corso Umberto, under a succession of different 
names, has always remained the principal street of Rome, Its frontage 
today is punctuated with well-built banks and institutions and ancient 
palaces of fine architecture. In the Dark Ages much, practically alt, 
of Rome’s classic memorials in this zone not only collapsed before 
cataclysms of man and nature, but became overlaid with the deposits of 
ramshackle superstructures, so that the Renaissance level, which still 
prevails, of the city was hereabouts many feet higher than the old 
Roman level. In 1431 a palace called the Palazzo Piano was built— 
and away down among its foundations was the Ara Pacts of Augustus. 

During repairs in 1568 a piece of the ancient carving came to light. 
It was ultimately discovered to tally with a section of sculptured marble 
used as a tomb-cover to a priest who died in j 628 and was buried in the 
Church of Gesu. The first piece found its way through the Medici 
family to France and to the Louvre, where it now is. The second piece 
is in the Vatican Museum. Another bit was unearthed and is now in 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. Attempts were made to reach the art 
treasure at Iasi accurately located, but threatening cracks in the palace 
walls put a stop to that. In the late eighteenth and middle nineteenth 
centuries borings were made, and fragments were grappled up blindly 
and brokenly* Some of these were sold abroad—a fine head going to 
Vienna. One fragment was stuck on to the facade of the Villa Medici, 
which belongs to France ; another is in the Rome National Museum. 

in igo3 a serious and more scientific attempt was made to excavate 
the treasure. A regular shaft was sunk in the enclosed central courtyard 
of the Palazzo Fiano, and work was begun on a subterranean gallery 
to the altar site. But unsuspected springs of water were found, whose 
deviation by the digging imperilled the whole foundations of the build¬ 
ings. A few more fragments of tantalising promise were recovered, but 
the general task was pronounced impossible by the engineers and the 
project was abandoned. The shaft is notv a well. It is this abandoned 
job which it is now decided to accomplish. 

Archaeologists and engineers are already in consultation to discuss 
ways and means. While they are engaged on this main work of re¬ 
covery, the Government is preparing to negotiate for the return and 
concentration of all the scattered portions. The Vienna fragment has 
already been bought in ; the Rome and Uffizi Museums will 1>e told 
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to stand and deliver ; and exchanges for other works of art will be offered 
to the Vatican and France. 

By the time that the bi millenary festivals begin it is intended that 
the Ara Pads be reconstructed on the CapitoJine Hill. 

The other big undertaking is the isolation of the tomb of Augustus 
and his kindred, and its complete subterranean exploration. The tomb 
is about the sue and shape of the Albert Hall, It is also on the Campus 
Martins site, just off the Corso. As a mausoleum it consisted of central 
burial vaults encircled overhead by a surrounding marble wall four 
storeys high, but instead of storeys the space cupped within the walls 
above the vaults was filled in with earth which rose high above the walls 
in a tree-covered dome. The earth was scooped out in the Middle 
Ages, and the shell in course of its long history has served as a market, 
a fortress, and a bull ring. 11 is now domed over and is Rome's principal 
concert hall — still known as the Augustco. 

THE BAY OF ELELJTHERAE 

Westwards of Kalamitsa-Antisara is a long indented stretch of 
coast consisting, like the Kavalla region, of grey granite bluffs. 1 here 
is little earth or cultivable land untD Palaio Metochi is reached. Here 
is both beach and fertile hinterland, hut, on the other hand, no defensible 
site for a city. 

The modem village of Heraklitsa is no belter situated. But the 
great bay of Eleutherae, or D cut hero Cove as it is called on the 
Admiralty Chart, is a superb anchorage for ships of light draught. In 
shape and accommodation it is a smaller version of the type of Mediter¬ 
ranean harbour represented by those of Melos, Syracuse, or l ,emnos. 
But, like them, it is too large in area and has too wide an entrance to 
permit of proper defence. Its entrance is only to a certain extent 
covered by the small rocky island known as Xeronisi. 

fn a harbour of tins shape the natural place for the siting of a 
Greek city, on the analogy of Syracuse or Halicamassos, would be on 
the long promontory known as Cape Vrasida, 1 or else on the opposite 
projection on the north side of the harbour. But the latter is ruled out 
because it is too high and inaccessible from the shore, consisting as it 
docs of sheer cliff on all sides. Cape Vrasida, on the other hand, is low 

* t have suggested tentatively {Macedonia, Thrace, Illyria, p. 46), that this name, 
otherwise inexplicable, preserves that of Brad dais the Spartan, 
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and almost level, barely fifty feet at the most above the sea. But it ts 
too narrow to hold a city and too exposed. 

But at the extreme southwest corner of the bay stands a large 
Bvzantine castle in an extremely good state of preservation, known 
vaguely as Kateh MetoehL* it overhangs a rocky outcrop at the 
extreme south end of the long sandy beach that begins on the north at 
the refugees’ village of Nea Peramajust east of Elcutherac. The plan 
of the castle, curiously enough, is the same as the plan of Kalamitsa and 
of Hellenic Philippi. Two lateral walls and a sea wall form the triangle, 
at the apex of which is a square tower of great strength. The tower, 
unlike the walls, is built of squared blocks of stone, many of which are 
evidently from earlier buildings. There are also many fragments of 
well-cut marble derived from ancient structures, amongst them part of 
a large column in local crystalline marble measuring 40 metres in 
diameter and 1 .30 in length, but unfluted and perhaps unfinished. Near 
the tower, and perhaps detached from it, is a curious marble fragment 
upon which in relief is a design which suggests that it is a fragment of 

a large marble seat, # 

Immediately to the south of the tower is a depression at sea-level 
and beyond it is the main spur of Vrasida point. The whole of the 
coast here is honeycombed with Bulgarian forts and trendies from the 
campaign of 1916^ 18, since an Allied landing was daily expected in this 
excellent bay. Near the highest of these forts or blockhouses is a 
small stretch of granite wall of ancient construction of the same type as 
that at Kakmit&a. But the destruction caused by die Bulgarian works 
is such that its purpose cannot be made out. But its direction is north 
and south, so that it may be a cross-wall oyer die spur. 

In any case die presence of an ancient site in the immediate 
neighbourhood is indicated by these various ancient remains and by the 
fact that the only safe site in or near the harbour for a settlement would 
be dial approximately covered by the Byzantine castle. 

The Byzantine casde itself is a splendid building of great strength. 
In the face of the sea-walls are built in brick inlay two fine crosses. 


t Heuzey (Mitann, p. 11) is one of the few traveller* in Macedonia to give even » 
mention of this castle. But he strangely refers to it as Eski-Ka valla. 1 can Slid no 
record of any sort for it ever having feme this name. On the other hand the village 
known as Eaid -Kswdla is situated a few miles north of Ka valla. See Svomnos, HtlUtiismt 
A,, « la Matidoint, p. 71, who follows the cartographer Chrywdvxjs. Modem maps in 
general place •« in die umc region, the Greek General Staff Map placing it near the 
hamlet of Koraou just east of the Kavalla-Doxato road. 
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But there is no inscription to be found. The general character of the 
building suggests the tenth or eleventh century, though il would be 
rash to be precise in a matter where so little chronological research h;ts 
hecn carried out. Within the walls arc extensive remains of domestic 
buildings, though no trace of any church or ehapd. The general 
character of the walls resembles the Byzantine parts of the castle of 
Amos, further along the coast, though the plan is different. Ainas 
was one of the strongholds of Thrace which Justinian fortified against 
the inroads of barbarians* and probably this castle was another of the 
series. Its position is such that it can control the low pass south of 
Pangaeum that allows of passage from the Strymon mouth through 
to the Philippi plain near the modem Pravi, and that it protects this 
convenient harbour from sea-attack and from becoming the rendezvous 
of pirates. Nor is it a coincidence that the Bulgarian armies fortified 
this particular coast more strongly than any other part of the I bra dan 
coastline. Their principal anxiety was an Allied landing in the bay 
with the intention of sending a 1 cutting out ’ expedition inland^ to the 
railway at Drama. Stanley Casson. 

THE* INTERRUPTED DITCH ’ : A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION 
One of the chief puzzles of British field-archaeology is the 
‘ interrupted ditch 1 which surrounds the interior of neolithic camps. 
A fuller description is unnecessary, for the expression explains itself ; 
and examples have been given, with plans and air-photographs, in Dr 
Curwen's article on Neolithic Camps (Antiquity, 1930, rv, 22-54). 
Since that article was written it lias been found, by Dr Curwen himsell, 
that there is a row of post-holes set round die edge of some of these 
interrupted sections of ditch at the Trundle (Sussex Arch. Colins, lxxii, 
106-111). From ihis it seems to Follow that the ditch-fragments were 
covered by some sort of sloping roof or pent-house, that they were in 
fact pit-dwellings or huts of a sort. Such an explanation would account 
for the abundance of the potsherds and other relies found in the ditches, 
as at Windmill Hill and Abingdon ; and in this connexion it is worth 
noting that the Abb£ Breuil, after visiting Windmill Hill, gave it as his 
opinion (in conversation with the writer) that the occupants lived in the 
ditches there. There are difficulties in accepting this view, the stratified 
and quite normal silting of the ditches being one of them ; also it runs 
counter to our knowledge of the arrangements inside later 1 camps ' 


1 ELSA, xv (HidiuA), p, 350, 
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of the Iron Age, where ditch-living was certainly not practised. Never¬ 
theless the theory does explain most of the facts belter than any other, 
and the evidence of the Trundle post-holes (which arc found on both 
sides of the ditch) is a hard nut to crack. 

Further support for this explanation comes, by analogy, front 
Morocco. There, a certain tribe called the Beni Mguild pitch their 
tents in a circle round their flocks and herds, to protect them from 
raiders and also (we imagine} to prevent diem from straying (plate rv). 

1 The space between the tents is filled with thorny brushThe tents 
themselves thus form the defensive ramparts. May not a similar 
practice have been observed in Britain ? An obvious objection is that 
with such an arrangement the digging of ditches at all would seem to 
lie superfluous or even an added inconvenience. On the other hand 
it would add to Hie roof-space which, with the narrow width postulated 
by the ditches, could not otherwise have been adequate. '1 he theory 
is further supported by the fact that the neolithic camp-ditches, when¬ 
ever excavated, have been found to have broad, flat bottoms. 

We have always imagined that the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Age people of Britain were predominantly pastoral, and a theory which 
explains their chief habitation-sites on these lines is therefore a priori 
acceptable. 

The illustration is reproduced direct from the National Geographic 
Magazine, March 1932, p. 279, by courtesy of the Editor, Our 
attention was first drawn to it by Dr Cecil Curwen over a year ago, 
and we have licen trying ever since to obtain from Monsieur Flandrin, 
whose article it illustrates, a photographic print, and his permission 
to use it, but without success. We hope that he will forgive us for now 
publishing it again without ; we do not wish to hold it up any longer, 
in view of its interest for British prehistorians. O.G.S.C. 

BOATS AT TREBIZOND 

Despite all that has been written about die ancient ships of Greece 
and of Rome, there still remains so much unknown that to make any 
sort of reproduction or model needs a free use of the imagination, freer 
probably titan is generally realized. But as the study of the many 
curious types of boats which survive in remote comers of the world 
advances it becomes more and more apparent that there is hardly any 
boat-building usage of the ancient world which cannot be matched by 
some practice still in use, although possibly in some totally different part 
of die world. 
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The double'Steering oan;, one on each quarter, still found in the 
large pm as of Java and Malaya, are arranged exactly as were the double 
steering oars of the vessels of Greece and Rome, while, to mention a 
direct survival, the Fcrillas of Malta still preserve at their bows the 
remnant of the ancient mm of the war-gailcys. 

When, therefore, the Editor was good enough to show me photo¬ 
graphs which he had taken in 1932 of the boats of Trebizond, I examined 
them with great hopes of finding some points which would throw new 
light on ancient Greek shipbuilding. 

The photographs show three distinct types of boats, small undecked 
sailing-boats in which wood is imported into Trebizond (plate v); 
ordinary beach-boats which differ little from those to be found in 
many parts of the Levant ; and local lighters of a most interesting 
type (plate Vi). 

As has always been usual in the Mediterranean, all these Ixiats 
are carvel-built, that is with successive planks placed smoothly one 
above the other, and not overlapping as in a Tluunes skiff. 

The small sailing boats are all one-masted and rigged with one 
large lateen sail, to which some of them add a jib forward, but any 
strong resemblance to their predecessors of old is negatived by their 
transom sterns, planked straight across from side to side. For this 
type of stem seems to have been unknown until the beginning of the 
tbth century, when it appeared in Western Europe. It is also worth 
mentioning that there is no evidence of the use of the lateen sail in the 
Mediterranean until after the Arab conquests. Previously the only 
sail in use was the simple square sail. 

But these boats do show one survival of ancient practice and that 
is the way in which they are brought into the shore stern first, just as 
were the Greek galleys, while their cargo is landed from a gang-plank 
over the stem. My attention was attracted to this point by Mr Crawford 
and its importance is increased by the fact that below water the stern- 
post is definitely rounded off, so as to facilitate this landing from the 
stem. In general, however, these boats do not differ greatly from 
man y to be found among the Greek Islands. 

"Jf we turn now to the heavy round-bottomed lighters (plate vi), 
whieh are seen drawn up on the beach, we find a type of boat which 
owes little or nothing to its more developed western sisters. Both 
bow and stem are turned upwards in a graceful curve, and stem can 
only be distinguished from stem by the grapnel at the bow and by the 
rudder-irons on thejsiem-post. At each end a very noticeable feature 
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is formed by the two posts which project upwards with a space between 
them. These knight-heads, as they used to be called in the if th 
century, when they were decorated with the carved heads of knights or 
Saracens, obviousfy serve nowadays as a lead for tow-ropes.*' But the 
way in which they arc fitted one on each side of the stem, and of the 
a tern-post, together with their upward and inward curve, at once suggest 
a method by which the high incurving stems of Greek galleys ana of 
Roman corn-ships may well have been built up. The construction 
of these stems has long presented a difficult problem for, if tile heavy 
stem post were carried far up. it must have been very cumbersome, 
while timber with an adequate curvature must have been hard to 
find. But the photograph of the Trebizond lighters, which exhibit 
the beginning of the same inward, shows that the heavy stem- 
post ends at a comparatively low level, while the two mucfi lighter 
timbers, one on each side of it, start comparatively high up and thus 
could easily be prolonged to form cither the fan-shaped stern of a 
Greek galley or the swan-shaped stem of a Roman sailing ship. With 
this similarity established, it would seem that a detailed examination 
of the internal construction of these craft might well throw light on 
the general structure—the ram, of course, excluded—of the galleys of 
Ancient Greece. G. S. Lairs Clowes. 

AN ENGLISH HILL-TOP TOWN 

Stow-on-the-Wold, where the wind blows cold, is 3! miles north¬ 
east of Bourton-on-t he-Water (and that’s next to Slaughter), The 
old rhyme seized, upon the essential feature of Stow—its exposed 
situation; and this of course was due to its position, unusual for an 
English market town, on the top of a hill. There are others comparable 
—Shaftesbury in Dorset is the most striking perhaps, commanding 
as it does a view over the wide vale of Blackmore; a fact reflected 
perhaps in the name of its Celtic predecessor. That such a predecessor 
existed is implied by the terminations both of Shaftesbury and of 
Alcester, the district southwest of the town in which Castle Hill lies. 

Devizes is another, and its position is, geologically, exactly com¬ 
parable with that of Shaftesbury, But, although Roman remains have 
been found on the eastern suburbs, there is no evidence that a Celtic 
hill-fort existed there. Hie existing earthworks are the remains of the 
medieval castle, which lias determined the curious plan of the town and 
its outer streets. The name itself is unique in being of medieval Latin 
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origin {apttd divisas, at the boundaries). Old Sarum was a hill-town 
of prehistoric origin until it was deserted. Gut Stow- on -th e-Wo id 
is still a flourishing market town. Evidence of its prehistoric ancestry 
comes from three sources. In 1920 1 was struck by the plan of its 
parish boundary on the 6-inch map. This follows a curving line round 
the hill, strongly suggestive of the contour of 3 hill-fort’s ramparts 
(see plan opposite). I examined the line so marked on the ground ; but 
while I found nothing inconsistent with this explanation, I found no 
remains of ramparts or ancient walling to confirm it. (n The Titties 
Literary Supplement, 8 Feb. 1923, p. 92, is a letter from Dr Grundy 
pointing out that Stow was the site of Maethelgcrcs burh mentioned 
in a charter of 949, 1 Dr Grundy had reached this conclusion on the 
quite independent evidence of Saxon land-boundaries. His evidence 
was far stronger, of course, than mine, which it so strikingly confirmed. 
The name, now changed into the form Maugersbury, survives in that 
of a smalt village on the south-eastern outskirts of Stow {see plan). 
The third source is the air-photograph reproduced here (plate vn). 
It is one of Major Allen's; and he took it because he saw at once 
that the wall which encloses the town so neatly must follow the line of 
an older rampart. The wall in question is actually the parish boundary 
already referred to. 

Andent remains have been found in Stow from time to time, the 
most remarkable being a carved stone figure which was recorded by 
Mr Passmore. To the north of the town burials of the Saxon 
period liavc been found beside the Foss Way, whose straight course 
may be seen crossing the photograph immediately beyond the town. 
The nucleus of the existing (and medieval) settlement was undoubtedly 
the market-place which, it will be observed, lies just outside the pre¬ 
sumed limits of the older hill-village. It seems probable that, in the 
Roman period, an open roadside settlement grew up just outside the 
ramparts, beside the Foss Way. That would be in accordance with 
what happened elsewhere in Romano-British times, and indeed happens 
still wherever an important thoroughfare passes near, but not through, 
an older settlement. We know that the hill-forts were often abandoned 
when the pax Romana made their defences obsolete ; and that villages 


1 Birch, Carl. Sax. Jifii; sre Dr Grundy in Tram. Birmingham Arch. Sot. 1927, 
Ul, |8( (issued also m a special volume by tin? Oxford University press, 1931, Saxon 
Charters of Worcestershire, i8t). 
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sprang up outside. 4 At Stow there has been a reversion to the pre- 

no, 


undoubted antiquity of the place may 
tributed. perhaps indirectly, to its sanctity. 

THE ROMAN ROAD FROM LEWES TO LONDON 

The Line of this road lias already been explored across Sussex. 
Surrey and Kent bv Mr I. D. Mareary. Mr James Graham and others, 
as far\a the southern boundary' oi West Wickham parish, where it « 
followed by the straight line of the Rem, Surrey boundary to the north 

end of Rowdcwn wood, _ 

The county boundary- then bears away to the west, but excavations 
made during April and 'May have shown that the road continues us 
straight course across West Wickham parish, passing about 300 feet to 

the west of the church, , j wQ 

Several sections were cut, which showed a metalled road 15 1 8 feet 
wide of the usual construction of a layer of large Hints at the base, 
covered with q-7 inches of washed flint ballast and a capping of the 
local yellow gravel. The depth below the surface was 12-ro inches. 

Following the straight line across West Wickham and Beckenham 
where good sections are not easy to find on account of the gravel subsoil 
and the numerous houses, a long line of undisturbed road is found in 
Lewisham parish between the Beckenham boundary and Southend 
Lane. The metal is here 30 feet wide and of the usual construction, 

11 inches thick- The same line leads to the footbridge across the Pool 
river at the end of Broad Mead road, where the road can be traced. 

Continuing this alignment would lead to New Cross station (Grove 
Park line). The roadway however turns 5' west and is found again on 
the top of Blythe Hill, where it can be traced as a hard surface of gravel 
across the clay subsoil, but only small sections are intact. 

The top of this hill provides a fine sighting point. Southward the 
whole line of the road can be seen as far as Tatshald and to the west of 
north there is a clear view of London at old London Bridge. The road 
now takes this direction, turning another 8° to the west. At the foot 


‘Compare for example Ebsbury, Wert** from the Air, im. 
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of the hill a section showed at Feet width and 7 inches of gravel on the 
large flints. 

The same line takes one in something over half a mile to the London 
playing Fields and here the road is intact for 300 yards. Part of it was in 
use'in the 1 8th century and had been repaired, hut other sections gave the 
usual construction untouched. Since 1800 it lias been buried under 21 
inches of clay, probably from the excavations made for the Croydon canal. 

Beyond the Lewisham boundary, the Surrey boundary follows 
the line of the road for a short distance and the Deptford boundary for 
some distance further. The rest b built over, but the line is leading 
straight for London Bridge, and this makes one wonder whether this 
was not the earliest road towards the city from this direction. If the 
Rochester road had been there the quickest way to make the junction 
would have been to continue the original line due north, If it be 
argued that the Thames marshes would interfere with the direct approach 
to the bridge from this direction, the road might easily have taken 
a direction slightly more to the west from Blythe Hill to avoid them, 
but in fact it is on the straight course along the low-lying ground. 
Presumably the Rochester road joined it somewhere near where the 
Surrey canal cuts the Old Kent road. Bernard F. Davis. 


THE MAGLEMOSE HARPOONS 

Mr Thomas Sheppard, of the Municipal Museums, Hull, writes 
as follow's :— 

* In Antiquity for March, H. and M, E, Godwin describe British 
Magkmosc harpoon sites but no mention whatever is made of papers 
written to show that the Maglcmose Harpoons at Hornsea and Skipsea 
were forgeries. Whether this view is accepted or not, it is only fair that 
such information should be given to enable students to judge both sides 
of the question. When these harpoons were examined by a special 
committee appointed by the Royal Anthropological Institute (Sir 
Hercules Read as chairman), it was recorded that both were unquestion¬ 
ably the 'work of one individual. This being so, is it not remarkable 
that, after 4000 years—the alleged date of the harpoons—both should 
have been found" within a few weeks of each other by one individual, 
and that one harpoon, according to the finder, was in a glacial deposit 
and another in a post-glacial deposit r Further, a special committee 
appointed by the British Association demonstrated that there was no 
peat at Hornsea where one of the alleged harpoons was said to have 
been found (sec Naturalist, May 1930) \ 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not always able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

In the Ashanti rising of 1900, the war fetish of the nation was 
captured by the faithful levies under Captain (afterwards Sir Cecil) 
Armitage, and presented to him. It proved to be a bronze tripod ewer 
of English workmanship, dating from the 14th century. At the same 
time there was found a silver standing punch bowl with the I^ondon 
hallmark of 1666-7, which had been repaired by native methods. Both 
these most curious monuments of early trade between England and 
Africa have been purchased by the Christy Trustees, and presented to 
the Museum. {British Museum, Bulletin of Nets Acquisitions, 10 June, 

J 933)- 

A joint committee has been formed by the Lctchworth Naturalists, 
the Hitch in Regional Association and the Baldock Society for the 
excavation of Wilt bury Camp (see Antiquity, 1931, y, 69). The 
pottery already found in the camp is of Early Iron Age a and Bclgic 
types, and there are records of Roman objects being found there. The 
work will be carried out under the superintendence of Mr E. S. 
Applebaum. 

^ ^ 

The British School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell 
Memorial) Ls now a going concern, with an income from subscriptions 
and endowments of about £~oo a year. It has already carried out one 
season’s excavation at Arpachiyah, near Nineveh, under the direction 
of Mr M. E. L. Mallowan. This has revealed two occupation layers on a 
village site, an outer layer with painted egg-shell pottery of northern 
affinities and a later layer with southern and eastern affinities. The 
latter is estimated to end about aooo B.c. Work is to be continued, 
and subscriptions are invited. We cordially support the appeal (Hon! 
Secretary, British School, 20 Wilton Street, London, s.w.i). 
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Amongst the projected activities of the School are the publication 
of a journal devoted to the archaeology of Iraq and neighbouring 
countries, the foundation of a studentship or travelling fellowship 
tenable in Iraq, and the formation of a library, The work of organiza¬ 
tion in the first instance and its programme and achievements up to 
the present show that the School is being capably directed and fully 
deserves the support of those who can afford it. (Information from 
jst Report of School, circulated by post, and from The Times, 5 May, 
and Illustrated London News, 13 May, p. 686). 

^ O O 

The Roman bust which was found in the neighbourhood of 
Acireale, near Catania, in 1730, was identified first as that of a faun, 
then as that of Cicero, and finally, ‘with much hesitation’, as that of 
Julius Caesar, We can easily understand the hesitation with which 
the art-experts passed from a faun, via Cicero, to Caesar, and wonder 
who it will be next ? (The Times , 5 May), 

<7- O 

The National Monuments Advisory Council has submitted to the 
Government of Ireland a scheme for an Archaeological Survey of 
Ireland—a formidable but necessary undertaking. (Irish Press, 9 May). 
We throw out the suggestion that a Map of Ancient Ireland (say in the 
Early Christian era) would be a commendable and profitable venture. 
Demis to be had on application. 

Mr A. Jackson has examined some of the predynastic grain found 
in the Fayum by Miss Caton Thompson. He finds 1 that this pre¬ 
historic barley was to all intents and purposes identical with that in 
cultivation in Egypt at the present time, and clearly distinguishable 
from the barleys now grown * in other Eastern countries. He concludes 
that,' since no appreciable improvement can be seen to have taken place 
in it during the last seven thousand yearn, a very long time must have 
been needed for this barley to have developed from the wild state to 
the degree of perfection which this specimen shows ; in other words, 
the origin of agriculture must have been long before 5000 b.c.' 
(Nature, 6 May), 
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The discovery of a human skull and other bones by a man ferreting 
led to the excavation of a cave at Largalinny, near Derry gonneily, co, 
Fermanagh. 1 Few detailed finds were made, but they include, besides 
human bones, several bones of animals . . . The place had been a 
small natural cave which had lx*cn enlarged ... A flat space in front 
, . . had been roughly paved, and die entrance finally sealed with stone 
walling. It thus resembles closely the type of big stone monument 
known as the homed cairn \ {Belfast Nhos Letter, 16 June). 

O' o- *> 

A similar cave, as it would appear, was found at Gop, Flintshire 
(see Antiquity, 1927, 1, 419, plan) and was regarded as last used for 
sepulchral purposes. It is becoming clear that long barrows and cairns 
and megahthic burial-chambers generally are typofogically associated 
with caves; and that they may represent an attempt to construct above 
ground an artificial cave-dwelling for the dead. In other countries 
these rock-cut tombs are closely associated with mcgalithic burial- 
clumbers (eg. in central and southern France, in the Balearic Isles, 
and at Roknia in Algeria). But, plain though the typological con¬ 
nexion seems, the actual historical evolution is still very"obscure. The 
subject is, however, too abstruse for treatment here, and we shall deal 
with it more fully on another occasion. 

1? 

Another matter which is ripe for treatment is the racial character 
of the neolithic inhabitants of Britain. The orthodox view that all 
such were long-headed is incontestable, unless we regard the earliest 
beaker immigrants as neolithic (winch we do not). But the opinion 
that the long barrow people belonged to die Mediterranean race is, we 
think, much less certain, It is more likely that they were a branch 
of the Nordic long-heads, and came to Britain by the usual continental 
routes from northern Europe, I’his theory is supported by some 
skeletal evidence, and is much more consistent with the archaeological 
evidence. 

<?■ *> 

Professor Rostovtaeff has described in a lecture delivered to the 
British Academy the Biblical paintings which he has found in a 
synagogue and a Christian chapel at Dura, on the Middle Euphrates, 
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midway between Antioch and Seleuda. From the evidence of coins it 
is considered that Dura was evacuated soon after the middle of the 
3rd century a.d. The frescoes, which have .Aramaic inscriptions, 
represent cycles of Biblical history—of Moses, the Ring?, the Ark of 
the Covenant, of the Desert, and scenes m the lives of Elijah and of 
Ezekiel. An abstract of the lecture is reported in The Times, 13 July, 

P* 9 * 

^ ^ 

The Expedition formed under the auspices of the British Museum 
and the British School of Archaeology in Iraq has completed the first 
season’s work at Tal Arpachiyah, a prehistoric mound in northern 
Iraq, near Nineveh. On the highest ridge of the mound were found 
10 different village-sites superimposed on one another. The top four 
settlements revealed painted pottery closely related to the ** Ur A 1 
‘Ubaid ware ” of the earliest South Mesopotamian cities. On other 
levels quite a different type of ware was found. In the sixth settlement 
treasure of great interest was discovered in 3 house which had been 
destroyed by fire, and the roof had fallen and buried a large collection 
of painted pottery, stone vases, terra-cotta, and cult figurines. Against 
the wails were a number of extraordinarily well-preserved painted 
vessels and remarkable polychrome plates, some in three colours. 
(The Titties, 14 July, p. 13). 


Sir Flinders Petrie reports in The Times (a June, p. jo) on the 
work for the third season of the British School of Egypt at Old Gaza 
(Tdl el Ajjul). The earliest palace site, about 3300 B.C., found last 
year, was cleared. Other work included the examination of the 
cemetery, where the family tomb of an Egyptian governor of the time 
of Tutankhamen was opened. It contained a quantity of Aegean and 
Cypriote pottery as well as vessels of alabaster and bronze. 




The excavations at Khorsabad, directed by Dr Frankfort for the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago, have t>een rewarded by a discovery of 
the first importance, nothing less than a complete list of Assyrian 
Kings, with reign-lengths, going back to the third millennium. This, 
if there arc no gaps, will not only provide a secure chronology, but 
will probably also, by means of synchronizations, place the Sumerian 
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lists upon a secure footing. Thus the chief outstanding and absolutely 
fundamental problem of archaeology seems likely to be nearing a 
satisfactory solution (Zeitschrift fur Orieniforschung, Band 8, heft 6, 
p- 328). 

•£> O 

The American School of Prehistoric Research, directed by George 
G. MacCurdy, is turning its attention towards Yugoslavia and the 
Danube lands. Here, as we have long maintained, lies the solution of 
many tiasic problems of European prehistory. The region at the con¬ 
fluence of the Save and Danube contains a galaxy of first-rate sites (such 
as Vucedol and Jakovo) still awaiting expert treatment. The May 
Bulletin {no. 9) reports on the activities of the School, which include 
general reconnaissance, and excavations at Starfedol, and a valuable 
anthropometric reconnaissance in the virgin field of Montenegro. Dr 
McCown reports on the fossil men of the Mugharet es-Sukhut. 

o 

Dr E. Cecil Curwen reports that he has cleared at Harrow hill, 
near Worthing, Sussex (6 inch, 50 se), the complete ground-plan of a 
late Bronze Age-Hailstatt hut surrounded by post-holes. He has 
also found a Neolithic pit-dwelling with hearth, much ash, Windmill 
Hill pottery, rough flint knives, scrapers, two axes—one of which is 
polished and the other of typical flint-mine type ; both are fragmentary 
and burnt in the fire. The dwelling is about half a mile from the 
Harrow Hill flint mine and may be that of a miner. 

OO-O 

Professor V. Gordon Childe and Mr Mansfield B. Forbes have 
resumed the examination of the Stone Circle (recumbent stone type) of 
Old Krig, near Alford, Aberdeenshire, which last year yielded in a 
trial excavation pottery of Scarborough-Hallstatt type. 

o* o o 

Dr H. Frankfort has contributed two articles to The Timer (10-11 
July) on the important discoveries made at Tell Asmar, some 50 miles 
from Baghdad, which lias been identified with Eahunna. In the first 
article are given some interesting details of domestic architecture of 
Akkadian times, described from a well-preserved house typical of many 
others which are almost intact. One of the most marked features is 
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the advanced system of sanitation revealed. The second article 
includes a reference to the list of Assyrian kings already mentioned 
and of an inscribed monument which led to the discovery, in an 
almost deserted valley, of the remains of extensive water-works of 
which a remarkable feature is an aqueduct of magnificent ashlar 
masonry ooo feet long and 75 feet broad to its widest part. A fully 
illustrated article by Dr Frankfort was also published in The Illustrated 
London News, 15 July, 

& & *£> 

Among the finds at Tell Asmar was a hoard of copper objects, 
enclosed in a pot. These have been examined by Dr Cecil H. Desch, 
of the National Physical Laboratory, who in a letter to The Times 
(28 July, p. 15) says that' among them was a bronze open-work dagger 
handle, in the slot of which was still wedged a fragment of material, 
evidently derived from the original blade. A lump of similar material 
was loose inside the handle, being too large to fall through the 
perforations. On analysis this material proved to be rusted iron, 
converted as usual by long contact with the earth into a hard, magnetic, 
crystalline mass, The position in which it was found leaves no doubt 
that the blade of the dagger w as of iron. Moreover, analysis shows that 
this iron is free from nickel, and is therefore not of meteoric origin'. 

1 The find is stated to be of the same period as those at Ur and 
Kish , , . The occurrence of an iron object of terrestrial origin at 
such an early date is most striking, and of the first importance for the 
history of ancient metallurgy *. 

■O* & & 

The Academy of Athens has continued the excavations begun 
some three years ago with the object of finding the site of the Academy 
of Plato and is of opinion that the foundations of the building have 
undoubtedly been discovered. The evidence for these conclusions is 
given in a "report to The Times, 22 June, p. 13, with illustrations 23 
June, p. 18. 

^ 

In The Illustrated London News for 3 June (p. 803) Mr George 
Horsfield, Director of Antiquities in Transjordan, gives an account of 
Kifwa, in the Jebd Tubaiq, near the Hedjaz frontier, which he describes 
as * a new station revealing for the first time the presence of Arabian 
prehistoric mu 11 ’. Some remarkable rock-drawings arc illustrated. 
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GREEK COINS: a history of metallic currency and coinage down (o the fait of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms- By Chahles Seltman. Methuen, 1933. pp. nx, 311, 

9 text illustrations, 4 tr.apf and 64 plater. 351, 

This is the most convenient, the best ill tat rated and the dearest handbook on Greek 
numismatics available at a modest price. The author and publishers ate to be congratu¬ 
lated, for the book will serve the historian, the amateur collector, the specialist who 
wishes to find a brief statement of the latest and most important theories, and the student 

of Greek art as sttdt, . 

Mr Seltman lias made a readable book which is distinguished by a dear emphasis 
on the continuity of the subject and of the steady development of economic ideas . For 
Greek currency has a definite and continuous history in which, time and time again, the 
historian can detect tire workings of cause and effect according to the economic laws of 
the period. To modem economists die use of gold in currency will be studied with 
particular interest. Mr Seltman bIiovvs in his earlier chapters how a mere metallic 
currency based on weight become* money when those weights are standardized, and 
how money become* coinage when those standardized issues are franked by authority. 
Such franking produces tile heraldic device on the metal, and so meul as such becomes a 
coin. The first plate in the hook is of great value since it illustrates this development 
and shows how the ring or pellet of gold slowly turns into the stamped coin. 

Gold and bronze were die currencies of the Bronze Age in Greece because Greece 
at dial lime seems to have had but little access to silver. Later, as the mines of Ltiwium 
and Pangaeum Irccame available and historic mainland Greece was no longer able to lap 
the sources of gold known to the Myccnacans, silver became the sole vehicle of a mono¬ 
metallic currency. Gold remained in use in the regions where it was most common, 
such ns Anatolia, and was only resorted to in times of crisis when supplies of silver ran 
idiort in the regions where silver had been the main vehicle, letter in the 4th century 
when Philip anti Alexander drew on the new goldfields of Pangacum the world was 
flooded with gold minage as pan of a bimetallic system. 

What is so significant almut ancient currency in Greece ia that It never became a 
monopoly in private hands and that tyrants or kings struck their issues solely for their 
citizens, and for the commercial purposes of their dependants. Banking as such seems 
to have developed in the temples rather than in the palaces. 

One ancient economic Uw that is. now no longer in operation can be traced operating 
at various periods : tis '.applies of silver or gold suddenly increased by unexpected 
discoveries .if ore, so the weight of the standard coin increased slightly to keep pace 
with the increased cheapness of the metal. But this law nr. longer operated after the 
gth cemurv, for the gold coins of Philip and Alexander introduce the modern bn, 
according to which currency increases in issue rather than in weight as metal becomes 
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cheaper. This ephemeral nature of what are called monetary 1 fare ' is interesting in 
view of tbc insistence of economists upon the immutability of ' law* r in general. 

In technical matters Mr Seltman here incorporates In brief much solid research 
work that he lm already published elsewhere, The difference of life between ihe 
obverae and ictwk diea is a distinction which has made it possible to establish many 
important chronological distinctions and scries on purely internal evidence. The over¬ 
lap of the series first issued by Pisistrattu with that issued by his opponents who 
succeeded Im exile can be established scientifically by the tael that the later issue uses a 
reverse punch employed for the earlier. Another important means of establishing b 
group is a classification based on similarities of fabric, For it must be remembered 
that coins more t h a n any other objects of archaeological study depend for their arrange¬ 
ment and classification upon internal evidence. Thdr migratory habits make evidence 
of location of little voltie, and their continuance in use for long periods make* Them of 
lilt Jr um as evidence for dating except in a very limited degree. Coins themselves must 
yield up their own secrets* Technique, fabric* inscriptions and artistic style are the 
means by which their sequence is mainly fixed, literary records arc few but wluit 
there are help wsnsiderBbly. The author has drawn upon them and made fell use of all 
tint Greek history and Literature telk us* 

In some mattnra Mr Seltman h a little dogmatic, in others a trifle too optimistic. 
Mis statement (p, 3) that 1 among the nations that first hoarded gold* art, contemplation 
and literature first had their birth K fails to carry conviction when we examine Ireland of 
the middle Bronze Age or Transylvania in ihe later Bronze Age. These were no home* 
or literature or contemplation nor were the Incas and Aztecs the originators of culture 
in the New World of the type suggested. On the other hand Homer was written in in 
impoverished world And the Nome sagas were the product of a culture which was not 
deeply imbued with the gold dust. 

Mr Scltman confidently identifies the issue of coins made by Fkfitrutua in cribs 
in Macedonia by means of the peculiar theta on the reverse. This theta t composed of 
dots, is thought to indicate, in the maimer of coins, the well-known sun-symbol or 
rosette so common in Macedonian coinage* This is frank theory posing as fact. He 
admits thaL the coins are barbarous in fabric and the obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from the dotted theta would be that the artist „ incompetent aa he w*», found it extremely 
difficult to describe a small circle with his drill without Jetting the drill slip. The 
easiest way out of his difficulty would be to make the circle by means of a series of vertical 
pressures of the drill. This is the cDmmomme explanation of the particular character¬ 
istic of the coins* and to attribute a series to Macedonia on this evidence is moat precarious* 
All early die-cutters and gcm-cuitcrs find the greatest difficulty in using the drill at an 
angle, especially where very small circles are to be made. Mr Sdtmau's own pkiea 
vii, mi, ix and xi show dearly bow die-cutter* of Sicily, Macedonia and Euboea, faced 
with the problem of cutting a circle, dodge it by making the circle of dots. If after 
making your dotted circle you mn over it with a graver, or even with the drill, once the 
citric has been bid out* you can make a plain drde. This h done, for instance in the 
aristocratic issues of Athens seen on plate tit. ' 

In another case Mr Seltman is too optimistic. The issue of Olvnthus with a fine 
design of a cow he thinks (p. 69) is 1 Minoan * tn appearance and suggests that Olvnthus 
originally Md a Mycenaean settlement. Certainly Mycenaean dements are common 
tn Chalddice, but they do not antedate 1200 ax. and if Mr Sdtman is prepared to 
identify this design as ' Mint™ * then he must equally agree that the superb Euhoean 
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mitts of plate XI Arc equally if not more ' Minoan \ Yet in die latter esse his explanation 
for the use oT the cow design is that Euboea was 1 the land of fine cattle ’* He cannot 
have it both ways. 

Theft are some minor points that deserve comment* The head on the coins of 
Foridaea fp. *7) is not of Aphrodite but of an Amazon wearing an alopekh. Dipomos 
and Sky His did not bring over the art of sculpture from Crete to Greece * in the seventh 
cemmy 1 (p. 171), 

General readers—and there will be many of this Admirable book — wdj be amazed 
10 see a representation of Jehovah (plate xW. 1) labelled as such on a coin of Philistia, 
as they will also be to see on a Thessalian cob (plate jmtiv h 13) a ttrange vehicle used 
for producing rain. For there is no end to the odd information which coins provide„ 

For those who are interested in the diffusion of design 1 on commend the passage 
with which Mr Selrman concludes his excellent account of the coinage of Philip of 
Maccdom : s That/ he says , 4 is the strange tale of how the beautiful 5th-century head 
of Apollo| created when Olynthus broke away from the Athenian Empire* ended up In 
m-ccntnry Yorkshire as a Hob \ $TXNl£Y Casson. 


MAN AND METALS : a History of Mining in relation to the Development of 

Civilization, Sir T. A. BJCEAJID, McGraw-Hill Publishing Cu*, 1953, Two 

volumes r pp. io68 t illustrated. 501. 

This work* fane expected. ha* come to us in a somewhat unexpected form. We 
had looked for a technical history of early mining and metallurgy, of which four instal¬ 
ments had already appeared between 1936 and 1930 in the shape of papers read before 
various learned Societies. Mr Rickard^ preface* however, places the work in a new 
light. Its generis is to be found in Wells' Quilzne 0/ History, which in Mr RiuhartT* 
opinion paid insufficient regard to the idle Of the metals b the development of civiliza¬ 
tion. Thus Mo* and MrUsh is partly historical — containing summarized accounts of 
periods in human history ranging from the early Stone Age to disquisitions on mining 
bw and mining adventure in Mexico, California. Australia and South Africa. On these 
chapter*, interestingly written as they are, we do not propose to touch. Each ha* been 
submitted to a group of experts for criticism and is furnished with 0 full bibliographical 
appendix, Tbt statements aba in the text are connected by numerical references w ith 
thdr respective sources, 

Nevertheless the substantial value of thb work rests upon Mr Rickard's handling 
of the data relating to the history of early mining and metallurgy. For this portion 
of hia work we have little but praise to offer. The chapters, for instance* on 1 The Early 
Use of the Metals % and 1 The First Use of Iron ' could hardly be improved upon. In 
the former chapter* it is true* the early use of gold is snmcwliat summarily treated. 
Mr Rickard's views are not expressly stated—but he appears to hold that the metal 
when first discovered was not greatly esteemed and contributed little to the early develop¬ 
ment of civilization. 1 The use of native copper ** he says cop* io8 f * marks the beginning 
of every ancient metal culture Native copper continued to be used for fully two 
millenniums before the art of am citing the metal from its ore was found o*lt, * The age 
of metals did not begin until man discovered that he could fashion them by aid of fire 1 
(p. in). For this discovery Mr Rickard is content to accept the * Camp Fire" theory* 
with tnc proviso that the accident of the reduction of the ore into metallic globules 
must have recurred with sufficient frequency ta have established in tlie minds of the natives 
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that the application of hear co the ore always resulted in the appearance of the metal. 
Here, we Blink* Mr Rickard Lb on right Lines ; but when tie attempts io refute {pp. 144 
and S|9) p the assertion of Dr Percy that the CJtractkm of malleable iron is of all metal¬ 
lurgical processes the must simple, It Is dear that the two authority jjs no i realty opposed 
—for Dr Percy, no doubt* assumed that when iron was first successfully smelted cfisreual 
was used, whereas Mr Rickard's contention is that malleable iron could nut have two 
made in the camp fire, Unfortunately our know 1 ledge of the various fuels used by 
different races in the production of pottery h glazes T glass and the metals is imperfect. 
The subject appears to have been somewhat neglected by archaeologists, In Asia and in 
Egypt, however* painted pnttcry H glazes and glass had been made* prior to the discovery 
of iron-smelting, in kilna or furnace* with the aid of dried rushes, straw, brushwood 
or Hliets of dried wood. In 1925 Sir Flinders Petrie told die Newcomen Society that in 
Egypt at a very early date the blue glaze (a silicate of lime and copper) was made in 
closed saggars in sunken furnaces at a constant temperature of t, S6o° c f maintained for 
04 hours with the uie probably of straw iueUmty h Ttiis argues a high degree of technical 
knowledge ill temperature control which was peculiar to Egypt. 

h would be difficult to state positively when 1 he discovery of the artificial production 
of charcoal was made or for what purpose. Qniqucrei in his L’Agc du Frr suggests that 
it was found out in smothering the camp fire with turves > and he points to a rile of charcoal 
burning ill the Jura to which a speculative date of r T sooo Bjc. may be assigned. It 
may, therefore, be inferred that charcoal-burning was known several centuries before the 
discovery of iron-smelting. As Mr Rickard points out, the reducing flame of charcoal 
wus in essential dement in the early production of malleable iron . 

Over subsequent chapters. Dili inly historical, but often containing much sound 
metallurgical information, we must pass rapidly. The one on the Chssilc rides, written 
in igz&t ha# to a large extent been superseded by Mr Mencken s chapter on the prehistoric 
tin trade fat his Ariharology of Commi! and Stilly* 19^2 , The chapter on the Athenians 
and their silver mines is a useful one, as the authorities for it are mostly French and not 
easily accessible, Mr Rickard, moreover, writes from persona! acquaintance with the 
Laurium mining district. 

A few omissions and errors may be mentioned—perhaps the moat notable being 
the otnisriau of my account of the copper finds in Susa i w the capital dty of Ekm 
e* 5000 u.Cb, and of the Sotubba, the despised tinkers of Syria and Arabia. For the latter 
Mr Rickard should onnsult Doughty's Truceh in Arabia Desert#, pp. 2 Stir-4 < 1 Mining 

In Medical Time* 1 deads with the non-ferrous rntlab with illustrations from Agrioola. 
The history uf iron already dealt with in 1 Tlw Early Use of Metals p is resumed in two 
chapters —* The First Use of Iron ", already refereed to, and p Iron id Human Industry \ 
There is a good deal of unnecessary repetition between the first two chapters. The 
account of Iron mining in the Forest of Dean h inadebate* the writer not haring con¬ 
sulted Wm M. L. Bazelcris paper in the Tram. Brutal and Gfamestenhire Arcftxtol. 
Society, xxxlil, Mr Rickard lias relied upon Nicbulk, who is an unlrustWOHhf 

authority fur the medieval period. The 72 forges for instance, quoted liv him (p, S79) 
from Nidvdla are obtained by adding together two Ibis of p M t and present tenants 
napectively. For the Sussex Iron Induatry Strakeri* Wbabk* Iran. Ufii f should not 
hurt been overlooked. 

The only notice of the manufacture of cast iron in the classical era fp T S#6) relates lo 
the Warrington piece found by T. May in 1904. Mr Rickard will be glad of a reference 
to 1 report on the Rumrmo-Britirii settlement near Tiddingtati published bv the Stratford- 
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tipon-Aron Corporation in 193t P wlfcere the subject i» mote fully discussed [pp. 17-1S}, 
It is clear that the Roman metallurgists could produce cast iron find were acquainted 
with its properties* but its utilization presented many difficulties which were not overcome 
for close upon 1000 yean liter* 

Mr Rickard** work his impressed u* as being one of unusual value. If is chapter) 
are clearly written and the work is well printed, but the volumes are too heavy 
for convenient handling. £+ WlTOEiM HuLMfi. 

EARLY CIVILIZATION IN THESSALY. By Hasbl D- Hasses. John* Hopkins 

University Studies in Archaeology, no, r^. Baltimore, T933, pp* 203 h S3 tUusirn- 

fiom y 4 mtfpi. 25J. 

Thia concise and convenient study will be moat useful. Min Hansen has dune an 
exceedingly difficult niece of work with gral skill. The pre-war researches in Thessaly 
which laid the faundaiinns of iis prehistory are here corrckrcd w ith the great bulk of 
Balkan and Central European research tJiat has taken place since. She show* how 
Thessaly has drawn its influences now from this and now from that direction, and 
illustrates ihc course of its cultural development by a dose and scholarly analysis of its 
ceramic. 

In the fust five chapter* she summarizes the evidence for each successive period* 
folly illustrating it by well chosen plates to show the ceramic* architecture and crafts. 
In the sixth chapter she attempts to solve the various knotty problems that have developed 
during the examination of the evidence. T\it origin of the neolithic culture of Thessaly, 
with its very high standard painted ceramic, she attributes to a region outside Thessaly* 
for the earliest wares of Thessaly itself presupposes a tong previous development. She 
rejects Frankfort's Ehmubhn origins and agrees with Pm lessor Cfiilde that Thessaly and 
the Danube cultures are but two phases of a unified culture which came 1 from some 
unknown paint in the call, extending from Anatolia to Leukas during the third 
millennium n.cJ This explains both the Danubism similarities and the general non- 
Danuhbn character of Thessalian, wares. But she will accept some direct contacts with 
the north as well which serve to intensify the Danubitm dements. Her analysis of the 
Dim cm period is as sound a study of thb arrange interlude as could be desired. She 
carefully outlines its connexions with Transylvania, Thrace and Bulgaria and shows how 
all the iliiffcreftt branches shared the same characteristics of porchcd houses p defence 
walls—the fim walled dries m fact—s impended figurines And shoe-last celt*. She also 
makes die Important point that differences in local clay caused differences in shape and 
fabrie, a fact all too often overlooked by students who find such differences hard to explain. 
She summarizes the effect of the Dimcni folk upon prehistoric Greek culture by saying 
aptly B they came quietly into Greece and aa quietly passed out of existence 1 but they left 
1 a bating impression upon the culture of die Aegean and disturbed the whole region 
from the Dnieper to the Spercheius T . 

loiter, ah t shows how Macedonia aent influences in the Broirn Age down to Thessdj 
and next came under the all-conquering Minyan control, probably also derived from the 
north. Then comes the Iron Age with it# great Thessalian cancers!ration* preceded by a 
lively northward thrust uf Mycenaean influence that planted dude* tomb* in mafiy part*, 
and gave to the Iron Age irdribifcuits a tomb-type which they retained for a long period. 

Thia. eminently readable bonk is a solid contribution to our know ledge of northern 
Greek prehistory, It t* the result of research on the spot supplemented by wide reading 
of pertinent publication*. Stanxiy Casson. 
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We are not qualified to review Professor Carpenter** thesis and we have not >k~ 
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It is a remarkable fast that each new increase of our ro^ri.l .. . 

cohesion and essential hnmogenitv of the chaJcolithic Iranian Hie-hl* *J rh k? ce ^ or t he 
the extreme variety of it, bL kSown pXftS H^hL-utd ^J,^, wtik 
vitality in the early stages. The pottery from Perser*^ k» , f SU ^ es ,d jt * 

own a« that from the otSief Iranian sites, but it* motive* iutmlvT* * c,Ul ^?f of fta 
5?“ or Mohammeiiabad, Samam or the sites explored bySh i" 1 ^ W * th 

The post twin w exactly similar to tint observed hv Wn™- .nJ^rtT S * e ? B * lu chisran. 
Thessaly, where the pointed pottery of EJS iSdSESP* • Preltisioric 
while it is yet possible to dS^U the bSuch^td bStSV** ^ uct ‘ 
common theme to uttcfa an extent that within one S JfZS • 7!|r,aiId '? ^ 

ormicrnporanoTMia neighbouring sitw can fc* rectignirid tE faqtorttuoM from 

The question naturally arises whether we an distinsuish v . . 

development of such a cultural province. Since the uotiS P iff“ lfl *? 

to be entirely fictitious, we have to resign ourselves for the n»2S \ 0 tfeJSjKTtht 
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direct evidence of sopcrimposed remains in Iran. An imported y^ae from Susa found 
at Uf. another vifie found at Susa ami containing Early Dynastic (Le. definitely pre- 
Sargomd) Mesopotamian seal-cylinders illustrate a late sage of the Iranian Highland 
pottery ; for a relative chronology of the earlier stages we are exclusively dependent upon 
one single criterion—that of style. This criterion need not be subjective but it requires 
elaborate treatment and careful detailed comparisonfi to produce objective results. 

lh the few paragraphs which Ocrzfdd devotes to this aspect of his discoveries 
assurance and assertion take the place of arguments. Fortunately the figures on his 
plates show unambiguously that the pottery from Pcrscpolis belongs [with that of Susa i, 
Tepe Khazineli and Samaria] amongst the earliest wares which we happen to know 
from die Iranian Highlands. While it is impossible to argue here this statement in detail, 
we may refer to the survival of animat designs at these four sites which, m we know* 
tends to disappear in the progressive geo metrication to which their ceramic decoration 
h subject. The pot-forms of Perscpolig, aimwing as little different Lacfop of the 
structurally important parts as those from Sim. and much less than those from Samim 
or ATUhaid, confirms this statement. Whether we can go further* and establish the 
relative chronology of the wares of the three sites mentioned instead of merely stating 
their approximate contempontncity, seems doubtful to the reviewer* For the speed 
with which the disintegration of design and the evolution of poi-foma take place. La 
strongly influenced by the artistic forces at work in the various centres. 

Henrfeld asserts that there i& an external argument in favour of precedence in time 
of Persepolis. He dubs the settlement which he discovered 1 neolithic \ But the very 
homogeneity of the Iranian Highland Culture, which everywhere else appears ki 
possession of copper * must make us foth to accept such a statement w ithout very good 
reason. Let us remember that M. Dunand reported at the Congress held in London 
during hurt August, how the chahrolithic necropolis of well over 200 graves which he 
investigated at Bybfos appeared first of all to him to be neolithic, and that only in the 
54 ih grave wliidi be cleared there appeared some well-developed copper daggers, 
which have now found their counterparts in a few other graves of the necropolis. And, 
indeed, far from finding good reasons to call Pcr&cpolss neolithic Htrzfdd states that a 
thin wristlet of cupper foil was found and also a thin triangular dagger Made., If we 
remember the tremendous changes which die introduction of copper brought about, 
there seems not to be die slightest ground for putting Susa 1 on the one side of the 
division-line and Fcrsepolis on the other. 

As m remains other than pottery, there were found numerous Hint tools, but no 
obsidian, mi rock crystal and no Lapis lazuli, Furthermore, day sickles and day cones 
with bent ends, also painted clay ngurines of a goat and a hull and pierced sherds of 
painted pottery for use as ornament* and furthermore some lit barter vases and ji high 
conical vase of black &tonc f all of which features find thrir counterparts at Susa 1 and 
in the Mesopotamian layers which are related with Susa t. 

The publication \& beautifully P even lavishly, produced, R. Feankfob** 

SEE FOB YOURSELF ; a field-book of sightseeing* By Edmund Vali : drawrings 

by Runt Vale (Hutch). London arid Toronto : J, ;Vf. Dtnt, 1933. pp* 288, jr. 

This is a pleasant and original book. It i* quite well written, and is eminently 
readable* the numerous *red herrmp p contributmg to its readableneas rather than 
otherwise. The author speaks from a wide rouge of first-hand experience [which 
palliates much), and his reading has been well chosen. Much of the earlier portion is 
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cbvkniaty based Upon articles pul^lisiied In Astiqvtty (as he gracefully acknowledges 
cm p, 19 b Ii is rcfrtshmtt to find one who rcdi/es that the modern ardueologiat is die 
friend * not the haughty foe, of the right&eer. The book ie intended for hikers and audi 
like, but even th^ expert will find him of it useful ' the prehiatnri.au imuniy in the 
medieval part ind the medievalist in the prehistoric part. We venture m reeummend 
nice of our own productions as likely to provide facts for another edition, namely. + Field 
Archaeology 1 (H,M. Stationery Orotic, 1933+ 6J). The am serious shortcoming is the 
omission of a select list of books on each subject, for wet days. 

The sbortcuktiiAgs, though rather numerous, sre fewer thati ufnull in books of ihLs 
kind, and are mostly concerned with points of detail. Dubois is a Dutchman, not a 
Swede (p. 23), Artifacts have now been found associated with the remaim of 
Sinanthropus (p. 24 ; see AsripLiTV, vi, 508), 1 Eoliths * arc by no mean* generally 
accepted. The bad. but recogniiahle, draw ing on p, 24 &£diiB to Ire nitlrer an " eolith J 
than a 1 Ktttrocarmsto \ as it is called on p T 218 ; but * n^t men Him tea 1 are ako, in ihc 
opinion of many experts, of purely natural origin. Palaeolithic an began in the 
Aurigmtriahp not the Magdaleman, period (p. 25). The auggesttd raison d’etre of 
Stonehenge and Woodhenge (pp. 34 If I is one of the Ireat we have come across; but their 
sepulchral associations also must not be over linked. The benker-fblk buried thdr dead ; 
they did not cremate them ; cinerary urns ure later* and belong to the middle Bronze 
Age, The paragraph h confused* and needs rewriting (p. 40), Old Burrow is a Roman 
ugnal^taiion,, and Eiad already been excavated (though not recognized) when Allanft’t 
account was written (pp. 43. 44), C. Hawkea is correct (p. 45); the singular form 
- (ebewhen:) is wrong, Roman villas (p. 59) ; I sympathize, but mosaic pavements are 
u. draw* and have slick uses, an sonic exesvatotm know well* There are remain* of a 
Norman house at Southampton, but tlicy arc very little known. p Dolmen " has been 
expunged from she vocabulary t>f the beat archaeologist, and replaced by 1 burial- 
ehamtrer \ It is a fike-wrd. ' Burial-chambera 1 arc certainly sepulchral jp. 207), 
Atllct ttttccrtei -ire paa-sage* leading to buml-charobcra and are quite distinct from 
alignment^ (p- 208)- Hut-cirdci and beehive huts ure not necessarily die remains uf 
identical objects, 'Broth' is not synonymous with fort and the wards quoted; 
broths w ere a very special form of dwelling (p. arc ; see AtfTmumr 1, igo-^J), There 
are very many ordinary hilMWm in Scotland free Christ bon, Early Fortification* m 
Scatia&i, Ufoekwuod, 

Mure space should be given to lynchers, and the difFerencc* between the Celtic 
and Saxon systems of cukirctioA E xplained ; lynchcu are very common objects of the 
countryside, and puzzle most sigh is rent. Apart from articles in AjrrtQUTTT by Dr 
Curftcn, the Juttcr'a account of lytuhcts jn the Report of tire thirty-ninth Congress uf 
ihc Research Committee for 4931 (Sa-c, of Antiquaries, Burl iitgtcin lIuuse)isrecomniendtd 
ibr study before the nett edition La issued. 

We cannot cammEnd the illimraikns Tire courtship of catcrpilbra on p. 57 ia 
carttigraphlcaliy obscene, 2nd bo is the plan on p. an* 0,G.S.C. 

TELL HALAF : a new culture in oldest Mesopotamia. By Dr Baron Max vok 

O fTHfrerM . Trarahted from the German by Gerald Whezler . C. P r Putnam 'tSoit* 

1933* pp *vi, 337,64 plain in half tonc^pfotet in colour\ trxifigures mdmap*. zn . * 

This is the English translation of □ book already reviewed in Antiquity** and is 
subetamtiahy the sinu* as the Cennan edition of 1931. PeThapa the most important 

* Vol. vi p 946-7. 
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development since the original publication, with regard tn fhe? atretafcology of the Netr 
East, La the fact that pottery similar to the earliest painted ware of TeU J Ida/ is stratified 
jt Nineveh* a hundred miles eastward, being the earliest ware of tliat rite. It should, 
perhaps, he Lidded that as soon as the Bronze Age begin*, there appears to be no parallel 
between the two site* until the Assyrian period. 

tell Hataf is a site of very great important*-, ami though its civil ideation & cannot 
readily be linked with others elsewhere as yet, it is all die more interesting as displaying 
cultures of which nothing wus known heretofore. In this book, which is not a technical 
report, Baron von. Oppcnhdm ha* written. in a charmingly ludd way, a deaf and 
straightforward account of his work and his diicovecka, The book, moreover, contains 
valuable appendices by Hubert Schmidt, Herzfeld and others* on the pttttcry* sculpture 
and other tcdmical points. It is translated remarkably well. 

The full report of the excavation is promised in the near future,, and will he of the 
greatest value to archaeologists. Meanwhile, this hook* witli it* many illustratifina, some 
being coloured, k most useful to experts. na well as being extremely interesting and 
instructive to everyone, however inexpert, who is curioua about the life of men in cjciy 
days in the Near Hast. Probably no one man h;ia done more to advance our knowledge 
of die early dvtUzadonfi of Western Asia,sines Sdilieuajin* than Baron \*ni Oppenheim r 
wiiosc courage, Industry and entliusLism alike deserve our highest praise. 

Theodore Buhton Bhown* 


LES ORIGINES DE LA SOCl^TfS, wL i. pp, 45-58L Sotiolugm pr^hia tori quo— 
age dt hi pierre. By L'Abne Bhluil.. La fmausam$ du Hurt, 78 Boulevard Saint 
MkhtL Parti, 1932 , 15 francs. 

Even the lighter work* of one who is armed with such a wealth of firai-hand know¬ 
ledge as the Abbe BrcuiL me worth dose attention* When, as here, that knowledge is 
directed into so dole gi cal channels, we become particularly attentive* Nor are we 
disappointed in the quality, hut only in the quantity p of wliat w e are given. The material 
with any da ini* fo be called 1 sociological "is, in the Abbe's own perks d T so scan tv tluE 
two page* suffices*for example, to enumerate the bare facts of this order recorded for Lise 
whole of the Lower Palaeolithic period (Sinanthropus to Mo us ten an). Nevertheless 
it L& just thb <.■;■,■ il *gue which is ao useful. So far us I Jehnw it h the first time that inch 
a selection hai been actually made. 

During tbt Mousterian period Neanderthal man buried his dead in caves j 
there arc risghs sugges lions of what may have been magical practices. Cere mo dial 
burial is relatively common during the Upper Palaeolithic, and it is interesting 
to note a hut-burul ut Sohitrd. The burial of the dead in the abodes of the living 
(whether imt* or caves) has therefore nrchanologiad evidence tn support it, and 
may be cited by those wlto maintain (on typological grounds) that megahthk buiial- 
chamhcrs and rock-cut tombs are a biter stylized or specialized development of this 
custom. 

There fblbwa a brief narration of the chief culture-areas nf the Upper Palaeolithic, 
and of the art of the caverns. The Abbe concludes that the dark recesses of the cave* 
where such wall-pain lings occur (sometimes more than a kilometre from daylight) 
1 were the scene of ceremonial rites concerned svith the increase of desirable animals, 
the successful Achievement of hunting cvpeditiona and the dcsuiiction, by magic, of 
dangers m animals \ 
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It is a relief to find sociology brought down to earth it last; and if the fare b scanty 
it is it least solid and edible so far as it goes. Only by historical methods, such as those 
here employed, can we achieve any real advance in tittr knowledge of the actual evolution 
pf human loriety. The rest it mere theorizing. O-G-S.C, 

ETNOLOGLA DE LA PENINSULA IBl^RICA. By Dr P. Bosch- Gimpera* 

B&ctlma ; Editorial Alpha , 1932. pp, sxiy, 71 1, uith 54a iliuitrauom and maps. 

Price not stated 

On taking up this book,one cannot help but feel that Spain has found its Dfchdette, 
Like Dechcbttc* Dr Bnsch-Gimpcra is a scholar with an extremely wide background. 
Hie early training in Germany, his intimate knowledge of the different European archaeo¬ 
logical literature* and hi* unrivalled mastery oF the archaeology, not only of hia own 
country, hut of the whole Iberian peninsula, single him out as the ideal man to undertake 
1 wurk of such scope. 

To English readers, apart from the chapter on 1 External Relation* prior to ihe 
Phoenician!; \ chapters xytii-xxi, on the Celtic elements in die population, arc of special 
interest- According to the author these fall into two groups : { a) die Uni field population 
of northeast Spain 1 {b} the peoples of the l^ite anti Poat-Haltatatr culture, best repre¬ 
sented in the west of the peninsula and in eas! Celtic. Some think thu latter were 
in touch with southwest Britain, while the former* though indirectly, is probably also 
connected with due country. The Eitrutumen from die Catalonian Uni field of Punts 
del Pi (fig. 421, d and e) are surely of Rhenish origin (ef. fruhuf, Ziituhr. 1919-1920, 

! >> M3), while fig - . 421 f is probably connected with certain British pail-shaped urns 
cL Scarborough. AtcMtitelogm, LXXYXi t 187). This would indicate that Urn field move- 
men tv 10 northeast Spain and to Britain came from a more or less common centre l the 
Rhine (cL too Prdhht Zduchr. 1930, pp. i6otfj. The problem is. however, of greater 
complexity than it *t first appears, for the northeast Spanish Umfield culture is of a 
mixed character* comprising Rhenish, West Alpine, and other dement*. Yet one 
cannot but fed that the emphasis laid by some on the west-Alpine traits in that culture 
lias tended to eclipse a not unimportant Rhenish dement. 

It is true also that this late Bronze Age (Halhtalt a and s) culture of the west- 
Alpine area affected Britain a* well as iron beast Spain—hut how differently I Us 
influence on Britain is chiefly to be seen in the metd object* and m a few pile-dw elling 
sites. Yet in northeast Spain it b represented by the ornamentation on some of the 
pottery and by certain ceramic forms (types up to the present lacking in Britain) ; metal 
objects are unknown—'not even rep resented by isolated finds. In Spain* strangely 
enough, the area of distribution of the oirp-tofigue sword, a feature thought to be veal* 
Alpine in origin, does not coincide w ith that of the Umfield culture. 

Unfortunately the Rhenish Eimentnten (which occur in the Lower as well as the 
Middle and Upper Rhenish areas) are bug-lived types and therefore do net yield very 
precise chronnlogical data. 

It is interesting to sec that Dr Boaeh-Giropera has Lowered ihe upper date of the 
northeast Spanish UmfitJd period. In Maftnuf* Erfi&nmvngsbanJ, vt (p, lie and 
Doctor Kraft placed the Urnfidd invasion of ihst region during the 12 th or 11 th century 
b.c. In Switzerland and amithwat Germany it ib difficult m fix the upper limit of Hall- 
*i*n * as high ** 1200 n far more so in Spain. Although in ihe central- and 
cast-Alpine areas there are certain indications that IkUstatt a overlapped with the 
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pro in - Vi I hno van phase in its!?, ihere it little evidence for believing that Halls tatt A in 
Switzerland and southwest Germany began prior to Bcftacd t. Moreover the Umfield 
period {Halls talt A) must have hegon later in these more westerly regions tluin it did 
further to the east, seeing that it was from the latter area that the Uinfield civilization 
expanded into Switzerland and southwest Germany, In view of this, Dr Bosch- 
Gimpcra f s new dating (c. 1000 u.c,) for the upper limit of the Spanish Urn fields seems 
more satisfactory, 

'this review diuultl not dose without a word of tribute to the pub [is Ire re for their 
part is the production of so noble a volume. As a survey it will remain for many yean, 
the classical work on the subject—at all events until Dr Bosch-Gimpera elects to supersede 
it with a fresh book On the same theme I J- M, Dl Navarro, 

THE LATEST ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ITALY. By France sra 
PE1XATL English edition, tramlaird by P.RJVI. Ptmtfd for the Ente Nastomile 
Indtatrk T&mfck$ t Femme della Statu, by TTrmm* Milano- 

Ruma, 1931* pp+ ill and U9 illustration*, Price not stated. 

The purpose of this frankly popular wort h to inveigle the public interested in 
classical antiquities to Italy H by indicating how many remains have bpen uncovered or 
restored in recent years, 'Hie ilJuAtraiions alone are enough to tempi anyone, and they 
are accompanied by a text which was not only lively in its original Italian, but full of 
interesting detail accurately and simply stated. We are sorry to say that much of the 
technical detail has been murdered by the translator, and that the text was well be¬ 
devilled at the printers. Rcsdcra who know some Italian would he well advised 10 secure 
a copy of Count Fellatios original text* while others must hope that a second edition will 
do that text justice- The author is an excellent popular! zer and realizes the two essential 
points, that the English visitor admires the ancient Roman mast of all for his technical 
ability and welcomes technical facts simply stated with the aid of good detailed pictures. 
Moat of the pictures given are astonishingly good, and, in view of future developments 
in this regard we would say that the type which is particularly attractive is that of the 
bridge above Fmajpia, the gate at Asooli Ficeno, the Vesta-temple and Hadrianeum 
at Rnmc 1 the Tivoli tomb* the Nuraghe Log*, Undos, am! the very exquisite view 
of Hem's temple rising above the peach-orchards of AgrigaUo. The sort tbit is 
worthless lb Comaccfaio, the Tomb of Augustus and the Roman cemetery at Taranto, 
for the tourist likes neither mud, darkness nor hot sun and wind. As the work whs 
compiled in tflja* the Rome photographs of the Market of Trajan and the Forum of 
Augustus m quite out of date, while the Forum of Caesar and the house at $> Rita 
were worth inclusion. 

Criticism of the original test h ignoring the translation, is difficult because the work, 
is ephemeral. But new discoveries need definition* as at Gmtta Goatanlini and Massa 
Mari 1 Lima ; the Dora Riparia and Dora Ballet are not distinguished ; MarjabottD U not 
a recent excavation and not worth a visit now ■ the mums lateridui at Arezzo ia not 
famous* except to specialists in Vitruvius, who are* alas I too few, even m Italy; the 
account of the temples in the Largo Argentina is weak ; the Pantheon daring is odd ; 
and the account of the Servian Wall now needs revision, But what is surprising b how 
much thoroughly sound information Count Pellaii has contrived simply to convey, and 
how much gets through despite the defects peculiar to the English edition. 

I. A. Richmond. 
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CARAVAN CITIES. By M. RosTavrztfT. Tram fated by D, and T. 1 albot Kicr 
Oxford : Clarendon 1 ’rest, 1932- PP- VIII, 22G frith 35 iUwttatvmt, it figures Mt text, 

5 maps ami plans, if i- 

Tilt Caravan Cnies. which form the subject matter of this volume, are the ephttnets) 
Ofmimcrvial ccnires brought into being by the booming caravan traffic between east and 
west during the two ur three centuries before Christ and the first and seconil of our ere. 
Altlvou«h ilus Kirk is little more than a sketclj—an outline fur a more detailed work 
which must inevitably follow, as our knowledge of the bridge between Europe, Asm and 
Africa increases—yet it comes at an opportune moment, for the region is pre^mnt with 
archaeological ipt treat, and its rediscovery goes on space. - 

Tftt scene iji laid *n\ the extern confines of the Roman Empire h and (he principal 
part* are played bv Petra, Jerasb, Palmyra and Dura, and great part* too they ci oiled in 
the dramatic story of urmmertSd intercourse between the Levant find the Indian Sctf > 
The author zHvra j graphic account of the origin md development of caravan trade 
from ihe earlirat timra in the Near East, md dm™ our attention more especially to the 
condition of this region during those centuries which tirat produced, and finally destroyed 
these curious mushroom cities, The diopter devoted iff Petra fibowa she famous met- 
hewn emporium in its character as the principle centre of Nabataean Culture, and shows 
al^ (hat it* rise find fall covered no nre;ir length of time, yet iti name endurah tor ever. 
'Ilie interest of JcmsUr on the other hand, lies principally in its Roman or l ielleri/xd 
Roman period p at limes :s busy tiding centre, at other* a military output* The auihut 
4 a general description of Jcrash at ihe time or its greatest prosperity the ist and 
2nd centuries A.ra. No sufficient light baa yet been thrown on iht difficult problem of 
whal it wan before, or what befell it after, that time \ 

Falmvra. most independent, richest, and strongest of all these commercial niiiposis, 
stood in mid-descri p die port of call for caravan tnfficover fi vast urea. Ita position ms 
unique, Us carter vivid and romantic, while its remains still stir ihe unaginiDon as few 
ruined sites do. But it t* to Dura and to the communication* between Palmyra and 
LHua that the author devotes most of his attention, and wisely an. for Dura U of com- 
punitive recent discovery, snd its excavation a quite recent achievement, 

Hum. singed on the left hank of the Euphrates, 150 notes due cast of Palmyra, 
was first of all vt Seludd and liter ■ Parthian outpost, but as Palmyra grew in importance 
*0 Dura rose to eminence, until her start** grew to that of a Caravan City. Here wc are 
given a picture, byword and illustration, of its ruined lempira, palaces end fortifications, 
also of its frescoes and graffiti so illustrative of it* character as ■ lulf-way lw>use between 
cast and west, perhaps the most typical Cam van City of them all. 

Douglas Caiotdtiters. 

THE STONE AGE CULTURES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By A J. Goodwin and 
C, VAN Riet Lowt. (Annab »f the South African Museum, vol* xsvn). TA* 
fruslfti 0/ the South African Museum, 1929, pp. 2&g T 4 text-figures and 45 plain. 

251- 

Before the war the authorities on South African prclustory were ] H P* Johnson and 
Dr Ffrmgucy : the latter's work waa certainly exhaustive H but very complicated and 
difficult to uee. Bnt the potX^m years have seen an enormous development of research 
into the prehistory of South Africa as of other countries, and a wealth of new material b 
now available. A firtt glimpse of thh was given ue by Mr iurkitt in hia South Aftit& w f 
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pint $n stem and paint* * and now we hive before ns a detailed account of the Stone Age 
material m South Africa, mainly by Mr Goodwin, while Mr van Rset Lore Is princinaJly 
responsible for iht pages on the Sniithfield culture ; some pans of the book have been 
jointly written. The first chapter, by way of introduction, a dented to the general 
geographical and archaeological conditions of the country; chapters 2-4 treat of the 
coup di pning industries, which correspond typologically to the tower Palaeolithic Age in 
Europe ($teflcnhosch t Victoria West and Fpuresmith); chapter 5 deals with the H middle * 
Stone Age, morphologically similar partly to the Mouaterinn, partly to the Aurignarian 
and Solutrem. Chapters 6^10 give an account of the industries of an Upper Palaeolithic 
type (Smithheld, Wilton)* and the concluding chapter is concerned with the South 
African neolithic survival*. 

Our chief difficulty in forming oonduriana on the Stone Age of Sou lit Africa con¬ 
sists in the Lack of thoroughly excavated sites : no certain chronology eati l>e established 
without stratigraphic evidence. For this reason very different opinions are possible 
concerning the chronological position and history of the South African Stone Age cul- 
Uircs ~ h is fairly certain that the roup dr paing cultures, with their lower Palaeolithic 
appearance, set In no later than that period dad in Europe - but it is a matter for doubt 
whether they did not fast much longer in South Africa than with ns. The most widely 
diverging theories are those concerning the South African 1 middle 1 Stone Age : Goodwill 
would see in the Glcngrey culture 4 Mauslcmn type. a theory which U typobgically 
possible but chronologically lesa easy in accept. The special type of facer related to it 
l Still Bay, Fletersburg) must T in my opinion, be ascribed to nothing earlier than :t late 
period of the Upper Palaeolithic Age, Further, Good™ hi s attempt to divide the Smith- 
field culture form the local Mousferian strikes me as very bold. Its lelntionships with 
the Neoiiihk Age of North Africa ane in any case much clearer. Many other suck 
criticisms could be made, hut they do not in the least impair the worth of the Ixwk. For 
m the drcumsuoce* the authors cannot lay claim to establish definite dm elusions : 
their work is essentially that of pioneers, and a basis for scientific research* a purpose 
which it amply fulfils, O. MENuttm. 1 

OUR PREHISTORIC ANCESTORS, By Professor H, F. Cimup. William* and 

Notg&it- pp, J79p 154 figs, and 5 t&Iour platct, 21 r. 

The purpose of this bock has been 1 tn describe a* briefly as clarity will permit the 
event* in man's prehistory which have been of greatest significance in hi* progress to¬ 
ward civilization \ There is mom for a book soaring cleat of that jungle of technical*do 
In which the big gome of archaeology engage in internecine conflict, and stressing for 
the general render the fise^liil achievements of humanity p the landmarks of universal 
history nr more concisely of cultural development. Unfortunately this book doe* not 
fill die g.ip. For the specialist it will be dismissed as a scissor* and paste a Fair in which 
the joins ate rather obvious, while it appears to have few qualities likely to amuse the 
general render. The figures are numerous but not altogether adequate, and two of the 
colour plates (frontispiece and plate rti) arc painful. The book does not interest, still 
less inspire, because the author does not seem to hive got a vital grip of hi* subject* To 


1 Reviewed ANTfOtm, 1909, Hi, 

*Trflns!iied litwn the German by Roland Q k Austin, U(dverrity of Glasgow. 
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be i success such a book must be written by an expert who happens to have the gift of 
writing. Flagrant inaccuracies are rare in this book, though we must protest that Chun 
Castle is not the best example of a dolmen ! One is irritated rather by the genera) lack 
of grip. Thu* we find in ffle glossary {p. 364) > 1 Lewlloii Ftahe. The Leva I Inis flake 
was made from a (lake struck off a nodule. Its importance lies in the fact that in 
Adieu I can times a new technique, which was later to be so important, was evolved ’. 
From this we not only learn nothing of the character of the LcvaLbis Hake other than 
that it if a Hike, but we are also made to suspect rightly or wrongly, that if Professor 
Clcland were asked to draw a Leva I bis flake he would fail miserably. Or again, quoting 
from p, 129 ; ‘ we , . , find that the Bronze Age pottery of Great Britain and Ireland 
is little hetter than that of the Neolithic, notwithstanding the bog duration of the Bronze 
AgeA* a matter of fact most of it is a great deal worse and there are plenty of sound 
reasons why* The flabby 1 progress 1 predisposition become* manifest in many other 
places, e.g. p. Z40 ; _ * The art of the Bronze Age in Western Europe is little in advance of 
that of the Neolithic Much of the information repented from the standard textbooks 
is imojMequemial much in the same way as the ' history “ parodied in 1 iof>6 anil All 
TIsat '■ J.G.D.C. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Vol. XI, for 19*9-30, Edit'd for the Truth's by Henry J. Chwurt* Yah U amenity 
Prat, 193 r. pp. 1&9 vsitk many UlustraUoni. Price no! Hated. 

The American Schools in question are those in Jerusalem and in Baghdad, and the 
present volume deals appropriately svith archaeological matter both Palestinian and 
Babylonian. The latter is represented by a very learned article of 58 pages, on 1 The 
A erb in the Kirkuk 1 ablets ', by Samuel N, Kramer, The Palestinian matter cenhhis 
of a well illustrated preliminary report on the first two campaigns of Vale University and 
the American School at Jerush There is an article on 1 A New Syriac Fragment ‘ 
dealing with incident* tn the second Crusade (1148-49), by W. R. Tavbr of rhe Univer- 
sity of Toronto; and an account of excavations at Jerash, by Professor Clarence S. Fisher, 
For the general reader die most interesting communications are those relating to 
Jerash and the tranabtinn of the Syriac Fragment. As to Jerash, which is io miles dast 
of Jordan and 23 north of Amman, it is well known dial the excavations here are due to 
the him at pvc of Professor Bacon of Yale. They were begun irs 19*8 under the direction 
of Mi J. W. Crowfoot, and the present volume comes the account of the work to October 
r 9 3i There is a full description, with plan end photograph, f nf the Artemis tempTe. 
easily the most imposing as well as the moj-i beautiful of the visible monuments of 
Jemsh . The Bingutariy interesting churches at Jemsh have alrwtdv been described 
with their remarkable mosaics, in a special publication of the British School of Archae¬ 
ology in Jerusalem written by Mr Crowfoot, and issued in 1931. C F Cmst 


THE quarterly OF TILE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES IN 
PALESTINE. Ptibitihid for the Cement of PaUttin, by the oL pliL ri 
Prm. London, 1932. Vol. 1, no. 4. Vol. n, no. 1. Each nhmbrr 5 

This admirably produced Quarterly contain* much material which it indispensable 
to the student of Palestinian archaeology. In the fim of the above issue* k an attaint 
of some mosaic pvements at ‘Ein d FswwSr, coveting the floors of a rained chapel and 
11* adjuncts, close to the outflow of an Intermittent spring, usd to supplement thewater 
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supply of Jerusalem. Tfserc is an ill ns [rated description of a portrait of Yslellius in 
ruck crystal from Caesarea j and an account of an inscribed Greek epitaph discovered 
ax Gasa , the stone having Ijeen used fo r a modem tomb, A list b given of the exca va lions 
in 1931 At ten sites, including Beth-Shan, "Ain Slum is, Samaria, Tell cl Ajju! p Megiddo 
and the prehistoric cave* of the W 3 JT el Maghtra. The valuable concise bibliography 
of excavations in Palestine is continued ; this section deals principally with Jerusalem, 
includes many hundreds of entries, and is accompanied by a useful index-map of the 
Holy City and the neighbourhood. 

The system of transliteration of Palestinian place-name* proem* Mine unfamiliar 
forms : thus, 'Am Shems appear* as f Etn Shams p and Tell el Ajjui as Tail el 'UjEL 

Volume II begins with an excellent number which contains articles on Egypto- 
Arahian, Phoenician and other coins of the 4th century b.c. ; 3rd century portrait boats ; 
pre-HelLcnisiic Greek potterv in Palestine; two inscriptions of Bayhafs i the Tyropoeon 
Valley- 

Mr J. Hp Iliffe, in the course of his article on pre-Heltenisdc pottery, remarks, 1 The 
object of the present note—based on ihe Greek sherds in the Museum and an culmination 
of several mound*—is to draw attention to the chronological range of the examples 
known, and the considerable number of good vases of 6th and 5th century date rep re-* 
scored p , The Last contribution, on street levels in the Tyropoeon Valley, gives an 
account of some minor discoveries that were made during 1931* while constructing a 
new newer. We badly want a revised archaeological map of Jerusalem to enable these 
and o titer disco vertex to be properly studied r C- F, Ccose, 

THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS IN THE HOLY LAND, ByOA ^-l King, 

c.m c, Mtifiuett, 1931 pp, xv, 336, 23 Ulus, and 13 maps and plans, 

This Is a work of piety happily begun, The author is Librarian of the British Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, Conscious of its medieval heritage he has undertaken the 
task of writing * complete history of the original Order in the Holy Land. Rhodes and 
Malta, the first that has been attempted in English. The present volume deal* with 
1 the heroic period the 12th and 13th centuries, in Palestine and Syria, For its internal 
history it hm good authority : the exhaustive chartukry and critical monographs of 3 
learned French historian af the Order, the late Joseph Ddavijle Leroulx. From this 
source Cal. King tus selected 3 number of illustrative documents for quotation in 
full. For the background, the general history of the Litin kingdom and of the Templars* 
he has drawn conscientiously upon standard works on the Crusades, He has also compiled 
a useful summary of the other Military Orders and their successors To the seals of 
the Order he devotes another appendix, a preliminary to the valuable study which he 
has since published.* But apart from the Masters p scab and a rare form of reliquary 
which may have belonged to the conventual church in Jerusalem, his materia! b dis¬ 
appointing, The architectural illustrations are particularly meagre in spite of the fact 
that the Order left its mark upon the country by its hospices, churches and castles. 

This lack of material is not altogether Cbl. King's fault. Very few Crusading 
monument* have escaped subsequent quarrying activities, and their vestiges arc only 
now being studied at all thoroughly. To take the Hospital of Jerusalem P fox example, 
the great pilgrim hospice of the nth century which was maintained m much the same 


* Thd S*#k of the Order vf St* John of Jrrx^airm, AM Aunt, 193a, 181. 
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spirit as the vast eatsbliahinent of ihc Russian Palestine Society, m Stephen Graham 
described il in pre-war days ; this was spared by Sakdin outof respect for the Hospitaller* 
but it baa noi survived the building activities of Uter times. Only by assiduous study 
of every vestige which came to light do ring the rebuilding of Jenutakm at the end of the 
iqlh century, wje tlie German architect Conrad Schick able to recover the plan. It was 
evidently a massive Komimcsquc building of long vaulted aisles such us the ones which 
still survive at the bottom of David Street where the jeniAidcm vegetable market is 
held* very near the place it occupied in the time of the Crusades,. Within the area of the 
Hospital the crypt of the church still exists under what is once more the Orthodox Greek 
parish church. Some due to its appearance is supplied by the surviving north door of 
a Benedictine church disc by, now' incorporated m the Lutheran Eriti&etfeirche. ThU 
belonged to one of the two Benedictine hospices, one for men, the other for vvornen, 
which represented die parents frtstn which the Hospital sprang. Cob King might have 
illustrated this beautiful doorway and should have cited de Vogud's account of the whole 
area as he found it in the 'fifties (Egiiito de Tmr Sainted i860). Comparison might also 
have been made with the fine fortress church it Qorict al-TErmb or Abft Ghftsh on the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem road, which may be identified with the Gonntmridcry of Emmaus. 
Even less has survived of die convent in Acre which became the headquarters of the 
Order soon alter Jerusalem fell. t>own tn the tilth, century the Masters* palace and the 
conventual church both stood, the latter up to its irtfnritim, so ctmapicuoua a landmark 
that it save its name to the port, St T Jean a'Acre. But French and British guns com¬ 
pleted itfl ruin, energetically seconded by the seal of the local pashas for up-fo-dute 
fortifications.. The sole remnant consists of two aisles of the church,, now buried under 
the Palestine central prison. With reference to Acne, the author should at least hive 
referred to the posthumous work of Camille Enhri, In MonunsrnfJ dts Crrndi dam 
k Reyman* dt Jdnufllm, Pari*, igsff. 

Of the castles which belonged to the Order only two, both in Syria, are si all well- 
preserved, THn*e held by the Order in the hill cmmtryof Palestine during ihe 1 21 It century 
—between diem the two great Orders eventually held all but three of the inland castle*^- 
were ra/ed by Sahdlft when Richard threatened Jerusalem in tigi P Two or three of 
them would perhaps repay excavation with ihc object of completing their plan ; work 
width may be undertaken some day by the digging staff of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum now engaged at Pilgrim'd Castle, the 13th century suringhnld of the Templars 
At AlhUtn (Ttiis castle waa commenced by Gautier d*Aveanes p not hy Andrew a* stated 
on p* 190). Bur in the Syrian country of Tripoli where the Order concentrated its 
resources after Palestine had been lout there are two of the finest examples of medieval 
fortification now extant „ ms^ Riakoftho Knights [Itisnal~Akrdd)unA Markah (Mmghtit). 
Unlike contemporary examples in Europe they are almost unobstructed by secondary 
work. Both fell to Bay bars with distressing ease but without vital damage, since he 
wished to preserve them for hts own use. CoL King reproduces the plan* made by 
Edouard Rev some fifty years ago, still the only ones available, although the Syrian 
Service dc& Antiquity h now actively engaged on a complete clearance and survey of 
Kink* Excel Sen i photographs of both castles appeared in Mux van Betchem's and 
Edmond Patio s Voyage cn Syrie (Mmmm dr rfnsiiiut fndr VAnhiokgk Orient alt 
da Cmrt w 1914). 

Bttt antiquities apart, thiaifi* thorough book, the only detailed treatment in English ; 
and it is good mm that it is 10 be fo Slowed by another volume on the much less familiar 
History of the Order in. Rhodes- C* N. JOHNS. 
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BULLETIN D’ETUDES DRIENTALES. liutitut franpiis dc DamM T *nn& 1931, 

Tome I. Paris : Leroux, pp. zzz. too francs. 

The Bulletin contains seven articles which cover ;i wide sphere: philological, 
acdia^logic^l, lopog^phiciii, gee graphical ami purely Literary subjects being represented < 

It is the first volume of a periodical which will appear annually. 

In the first article* M. L Massignna traces the history of Jewish banking from its 
infancy in iph century Baghdad till its culmination in the main streets of tendon and 
New York today. A Jewish financial monopoly arose in the capital of the Uahphatc 
purely and aimply because Islamic law forbade Moslems 10 indulge in financial commerce 
and because such power in the hands of Christiana would hardly be desirable in Moslem 
lands, with an ever present Bpjntinc empire on the frontier, Aa time went on the system 
was developed ; Urge payments were effected by the modem method oj credit letters 
and a separate Jewish banking class arose, in the 12th century Egypt and Spain replaced 
Baghdad as the main centres„ but there were numerous branches and the Jews seem to 
have gradually come to live in special quarters of the various cities. In the ijth and 
14th centuries their power leads to persecutions and they seek refuge in Christian cities, 
where they establish Jewish quarters which have retained the control of finance to the 
present day. it is thus to a great extern due to chance that the Jewish control of finance 
was first brought about. 

Two^new trumumaUs from Syria p — ihe church of St. Eii^s at Ezra and the great 
church at Sccpa, both of the fith century—are published by M. J + Lassus, Both churches 
were apparently roofed with dome and vaults ; both arc of the same plan p namely cruci¬ 
form, If is in this that their chief im^mnee lie*. for it is the basilict and the centralized 
building:* that have hitherto been regarded .13 typical of Syria in early Christian times, 
lit the light of tliis new evidence, however, M+ Laaau* is able to show that there wore 
quite a large number of buildings of cruoform plan in Syria in the 5th and hth centuries 
and he thereby adds another link to the chain which binds developed Byzantine and 
Moslem architecture 10 Syria, Every building of the early period is important, for it 
is only by the accumulation of evidence that just dedikma can be reached. and there has 
of Lite yens been mure dispute us to the origin of dome, vault and cruciform plan than 
there has over any other subject in archaeology ox art history. There is every reason 
to believe, with M* Lassus, that the evolution of the cruciform plan w m hoih vluw and 
complicated and that its conception tools place in pagan times \ it may well have been 
arrived at in different ways in different regions. Tlie article is illustrated by 6 plates 
hi id 14 figures in the text. 

An Arabic translation of Itemardin de Saint Pierre’s " Paul ct Vtvginte + ts discussed 
fey M. 1 L Sausscy. Passage from cither vtmein placed side by side serve to show, not 
only that many of the French phrases arc unrenderable in Arabic, but also that the trans¬ 
lator, ManMutip bad 2 scheme of his own which hardly coincided with that of the original* 
but which was far better suited to his Arabic pnhhc. Just as Fitzgerald^ Omar is a 
masterpieces though hardly Persian, so is Manfcduti's adaptation a tine work* though it 
can hardly be called a tfttftsfctktn. 

The wdl-kmnvn student of Palmyra. M, Cantineati, is concerned with the place of 
the word-accent in Hebrew and in Biblical Aramaean. Hh article shows that a detailed 
analysis of this nature may bring forth fruits which concern clirotiology as well is those 
which are of a purely philological nature. 

The distribution of population in Damascus h dealt with by M. R.ThntfiuiTU who 
shows bow different quarters axe occupied by different sects and how they have remained 
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dbiincl from Otic another for many centuries. It should he of great interest to those 
wtio know Damascus. 

M. J. Gau Inner describes the popular pi Igri mages to Hama, which are, he shows, of a 
purely Moslem character and do mtsbtm u> carry on any pagan tradition, as is so often die 
case with regard to.lire reverence of sanctuaries 

A life of Sibil Sumayyil, metaphysician and moralist, is by Jean Lecerf. It is an 
important addition to the biography of a little known but important Arabic writer. 

Tire Bulletin include* a summary of the activities of the members of the Instiuit 
framed* de Damas. It is well printed and produced, with good tfluatrattona, 

D. Talbot Rice, 

HESPERIA : Journal of the American School of Classics! Studies at Athens. Volume t + 

1932. Harx-ilfi V niwftity fV^ t pj> T 217 * 1 nth plates and plans. 3 dvliurt* 

The American School at Athena has not hitherto published 2 Journal of its own And 
most of the work done in Greece by the officials and students of the school has hud to 
stick 2 place in the American Journal of Archaeology* which covers a wide range of 
archaeology 2nd ia limited in space. 

This first volume contains four papers, of which two stand out us ol first-rate 
importance. Prof Rhys Carpenter f until recently Director of the School, here publishes 
the surprising results of his researches on the sculpture* of the Parthenon. For he has 
discovered—if indeed discovery la the right term for finding tying about what nobody 
had noticed—a Urge part of one of the missing figures of the west pediment. Tbs 
figure is lhat of a seated woman, of more than life size, which can without hesitation be 
identified with the figure *hown in the drawings of the pediment made by Jacques 
Carrey in the 17th century and known a* H figure U \ A further comparison remade by 
Prof- Carpenter with the surviving miniature figure from Eleusb which belongs to a 
group copied more or lest directly From the west pediment in Roman tunes. Here again 
the comparison is wholly convincing. Finally, Prof. Carpenter shows that the technique 
of the figure (and enough off its original surfaces sumvc for p sound technical study) 
corresponds with the technique of ihe Parthenon pediments I sculptures as a whole. 

T3 lc figure bo identified has been lying on the surface of the Acropolis for the last 
forty years and many scores of learned archaeologists have passed it, looked at it and 
passed nn s ruining that it w;sh to<a battered for consideration. Fortunately, methods 
of research in sculpture now make it advisable n> pause even before die itu^t uninviting 
fragment. Anti the paper here published a hows how li major contribution can be made 
to the sculpture of a wo rid-famous monument by the aid of careful observation and sound 
method. 

Almoat equally important h the paper by Mr Oscar Sroaeer on a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite on the north slope of the Acropolis. The author has found an inscription., 
not hitherto noticed, can ed into the rock, recording the time at which the feast of Eros 
was held. The letter* are those off the 5th century and the shrine which stood near has 
evidently some dose connexion with the mysteries of the Anrhephoroi, the two maidens 
who served Athena annually on the Acropolis. It ussy indeed be that here wa* tire 
ahricre of * Aphrodite in the Gardens * to which Pmreanias refers in connexion with the 
Airhepborori 

Of the other papers that on the recent excavations and clearance of the Pfiyx la of 
the greatest value* in that it settles finally the disputed structure and plan of the building 
and gives ufl four accurate surveys of the whole area. 
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h swill be difficult for every number of Hesperia lo keep tip this lush standard 
of discovers', and the first has clearly started with the advantage of being able tn select 
from an accumulation of good material. But the journal, as a scientific publication, is all 
that could be hoped for and readers can be certain of finding good material in it if every 
number is so well produced and so well served by the students of the School. 

Stanley Casson, 

THE BIOLOGY OF CIVILISATION, By C. C. Walker. Term to : Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1930. pp. 333, 12s 6 d. 

The author of this book does not appear to have read the works of Herbert Spencer, 
He states in his introduction, as if proposing a novelty, that * the manner in which the 
study of roan will be attempted in these pages is that of a soologlst who has an interesting 
specimen under tua glass \ But on i nspection it rather seems »if the ai ilho r had inverted 
His telescope and taken a Jong view of history, seeing it as a series of small connected 
scenes from which all detail is removed by distance. And this is a very different thing. 
Indeed there seems little by which this I wok can he distinguished from a simple 1 potted 
history' of the world \ except for the fact that the influence of individuals upon tiro 
currents of tiiAtQry is minimized und avoided- For it is a descriptive * noi an analytic* 
work and it shows no trace of any origins! research whatever. The author makes no 
attempt to explain the collapse of the various civtli ratio us of antiquity that he describes 
so full y, and gives no n ew suggestions for the cm ergence of new empires and new do minimt 
powers. In hb last chapter he considers * War from a biological point of view \ 
But all that his consideration amounts to is that war is due to a passionate anxiety for 
* security': countries arc * afraid of being afraid 1 and so provoke wars which will banish 
their fears for ever. Thai is not* biology but psychology. Indeed the whole hook b 
a not uninteresting sketch of all history with a few morals attached. There is little or 
no biology about it, Stanley Cassox. 

ANTIQUES! thetf restoration and preservation. By A. Lucas. Edward Arnold, 
1932. pp, 140. 8r (A 

The second edition {the first was published in 1914) of this handy book on the 
deaning. restoration and preservation of antiques should be in the possession of everyone 
wlio lias occasion to deal with such objects. The author has had the advantage of much 
practical experience and he has been able therefore to explain the various methods 
employed concisely and in simple terms. 

The introduction should be read carefully and the warning as to the necessity uf 
having a certain knowledge of chemistry and of its practical application duly noted. The 
treatment of objects of nearly every kind of material which the worker in the field or the 
curator in the museum is likely to handle is discussed. In the section devoted to the 
treatment of metals, *3 pages are given to cupper and bronze, which are dealt with very 
foUy, For corroded bronzes it is to be noted that the author does not favour the electric 
method of Messrs. Fmh and Eldridge, but prefers, and we think rightly, the simple 
electro-chemical treatment by zinc in alkaline solution or the purely chemical process of 
soaking in a Rochelle salt or sodium sesqui carbonate solution. Perhaps a little more 
could have been said about iron ft* this metal gives greater trouble to museum curators 
in northern countries i h " H any other. Rosenberg’s method, which is in general use in 
Scandinavian countries, might have been mentioned, but after all the deaning and 
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removal ofljlsstcns fclEnued by She use of ssine amt caustic soda solution is the him p ier 
method imd nm: which can be thoroughly recommended. Care must he exercised, 
however,in dealing with iron inlaid with another metal. 

To pass from metib in picture* we are glad to free that ihe suggestions made by a 
Committee of the Royal Academy regarding the cleaning of old pictures Jiavc been 
quoted, r Fhc warning contained therein should be thoroughly taken to heart, and this 
applies abo to rock-pun lings or rock-sculptures of an early period, and the tempera p 
fresco* or oil paintings of a bier date, hi the few pages given lo piemrci generally, 
much useful information, hitherto mi readily accessible, has been brought together and 
presented in a readable and skilful manner. 

In the section dealing wilh ihc preservation of wood we note that no mention is 
made about die treatment of objects recovered in a sodden and rotten condition frvun 
undent sites. 

Much helpful information is given as to the treatment of atone, pottery, ivory t 
textiles, horn, feathers, etc. The footnotes throughout the hook are most useful, and 
the bibliography and the numerous references to original articles be equally so to 
ilvist who desire to go more fully into die details of the technique employed. Some 
simple chemical and physical tests are given. One of the features of the book is it* 
simplicity, hut wc do implore those who have had little experience in dealing with any 
valuable object Id read carefully I he introductory page:* on this point. 

A. J. H. Edwards 

FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE NY CARLSftERG GLYTTOTUEK 
Copenhagen ; Lttfl md Munfogaard, 1931. pp. 196, Hfuitratcd u Price not stated - 
The bulk of ilii« bookia taken up with a series of icondgraphied studies bv Frcderik 
Poulstn. 'Flic remaining articles arc yarimia md deal with the painting of Courbet, two 
Sine head* flom Am am a, Xcobabylriiiian peak am] j group of while-ground Iccythi, 

Dr Paulsen ct-vm ua enomiou^ ground. He discusses .it length tbc interesting 
statue af Anacreon in his museum, arid with it the statue of XamhippiuL which Mood near 
thecniginul at Atiisi** I le sees a possible survival of the Xanthippua in a statue now in 
she fiorghrac giirdcitH, which beam the Mump of the middle 5th centurv and i:» disfigured 
only by .1 head of Trajan wrongly attache,! The arrangement of the chkma and the 
body of rhe figure closely resemble that of the Anacreon r but it differs in attitude, tin- 
doubted]V this identification is an important one, and Boiibcnk comparison with the 
Oenumaua Jt Olympia id apt. We can now increase our knowledge of this very obscure 
period of Greek sculpiurc by two copies. great value, 

A dose study of the portraits of Generals at AiLraa illuminate* a topic often 
discussed. 

The remainder of hk article discti&scs better known and less definite icrmogntpliical 
queotHimu &ueh aa the portraits of Socrates and Pbto, of Thucydides, Herodotus and of 
the Tragedian*. A full account of the seated Socrates at Copenhagen U ivelmme, 
though it seems strange that it should recently have been so heavily restored in 5 tone! 
The migration of damaged statues in stone is * questionable procedure, however wdl 
done- 

Of the rwn Amama heads of Princesses one, in black basalt, is a masterpiece before 
which the Greek portrait® here discussed fade into obscurity. At no period of art wa* 
the balance between naturalism and formalism so perfectly achieved a* to Egypt at this 
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lime. Critics must Face the foci that Greeks never really procured work of diis quality 
in portraiture. The finest work of Demetrius or Poiveukios locks routine work in 
campaflam witL these Egyptian masterpieces. 


Stanley Casbon, 


IJND 0 : En boplads fra Danmark* yngre Stenalder. By J. Winyiibr. Rudkjnbtng: 

Amir . Brandt, 1916 and 192S. Too vah. pp, 59, 55. 

I undo is an islet oil the west coast of the large Danish island of LangcLand, to which 
it is now Joined by a causeway. I Acre Herr Windier his for many year* been excavating 
a dwelling-site lidongtng to the later phases of the Danish passage-grave culture, and the 
results of his work have'been published with exemplary thoroughness and a rare wealth 
of illustration. 

Hie dwellings consisted of a complex of irregular hotlowi and rough cobbled hearths, 
one however being a carefully made circular struct 11 re of clay. Associated with these were 
numerous post-holes,arranged fto irregularly that it is practically impossible to visualize 
the lay-out of the huts. At the north end of site 4 however (described in detail and 
illustrated with ft targe folding coloured plan in the first volume) there appears to have 
been a roughly rectangular budding, 8 m. by 4,5 nj», enclosing two hearths but with one 
wall definitely bent u:>"avoid a third hearth outride. Abundant remains of burnt daub 
with the imprint of willing were found. 

The cultural remains which were found give a very complete picture of industries 
in hone, flint, and pottery. The lost two furnish ample indication of the phases «f the 
Danish Neolithic to which the settlement belongs. The square-sided chipped Din l 
a xey with thick butte show it to be relatively late and contemporary with the elaborate 
passage-graves. 'Hie pottery: confirms this, for while one or two sherds look early, the 
Jioruil of the settlement is dearly indicated by the occurrence of sherds of the well- 
known biennial lunging-vases (a particularly fine one is illustrated in vol.It.fig.41l which 
are typical of EckhoWs phase* tii-iv and contemporary with the thick-butted axes. 

The Uada site is of importance in view of the scarcity of habitation-si tea of this 
period in Denmark, and to English students particular interest attaches to the Danish 
Neolithic cultures, for cultural contacts between Britain and the Baltic seem to have 
existed throughout our Neolithic and into our Early Bronze Age. Prof. Gordon Childc 
lias recently shown tit detail how our Peterborough ware derives from very early Neolithic 
warts in Denmark, and has also republished the important sherds of actual Danish 
passage-grave pottery found on the Durham coast—an import which he dates as pre- 
Btaker here, a* in Denmark. Mr Grahame Clark has made out a convincing case for 
a Baltic origin for out Curved flint sickles, while connexions with the Lifer pluses of the 
passage-grave culture are evidenced by the fragment of a biconical hanging-vase, which 
should be contemporary with Undo, found in a Beaker settlement at Brantharn, Suffolk. 
Casual finds of square-butted flint axes and daggers of Scandinavian type have further¬ 
more been recorded from several rites in east Britain. Evidence such as this all show; 
Itow long was the persistence of the connexions between the two areas which started in 
Mesolithic times. STUAST PSCOOTT. 

INVENTAIRE ARCinfol.OGlQUE DE LA SElNE-INFfiRitSl'RE. PERIODE 

GALLO -ROM AIN E . By L. DecLaticnt. Erreux : 4 me dr la Banqur, 

imprimrrir H&itfty, iqyt. pp- 241. Price not Hated, 

There are few departments in France in w hich sn lively an interest in srthaeo logical 
work has been shown as in Seine-Inferieure. Local antiquaries have, indeed, often 
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espnssedtheir enthusiasm in an acrimony of tbscuaion usualJv associated with a kvim*. 
age. Perhaps if they l*d fatffct loss .hey might have tJE^foSlK 
g* 6 " * 1 **'■'"* *■«•**" of »« Vsl,', „o rk „ grJSBlj LSgS 5 

SffiS Srj*" in th “ Dvm "'° n “* «T -As? 

» Oodw and summing the later work. But it is a pity that the author did d 

&S£SwS»;“ p <r " rt “ p ’ “'’""■“W *>“ « ••..*»;* Ju 

Ho,™ ud ,1,0 a,™™ „f [,i eppCp STdS J5ta rfgSlfLS’S'“, "■ “*•«“< of 

infra-cretaceous Lands of the Brav fa dfetrfri vrrr ^ a! Durdent, and even the 

other than by capturing the rainwater m ponds and^the t >yMy . n,em ’ 

**# eccclLt WdVd. need Srful’d^,"™ SffiifiS fe? blrr ** 
ctilhvatnrs off these atess, The plateau de Cam ^uLwj* yffio f 1 *) frighten early 
map published by Sion to have face* settled mainly bv -I V ***' '* frC!rb t*? place-name 
how, on the whole, barbs 

mutually exclusive areas on Semap GaLLo-Roman sites tend to occupy 

the fashionable theory of the moment in France whi^h*M^ti) 1 ** P tJt . ter 7 '- But 
function and substantial appearance existed between Roman vitl* 1 * ™ ntldl Mty hint in 
receives little confirmation from this Department Wh« ih ^ nie f Jtm vil!a £c, 
maps of Citsliu, the vi I lantern (whatever it was’i i,«?> are plotted on tlie 

orgtmSatioa * s it is in Britain, ' "*> SCMns abou! **"^pendent of parish 

The villas on the whole resemble British tvoes - ,Ur„ » * 

V P' Uk* HambWon, and Maulcvrier show, a basilian l^e liW Wrrido L f '^'«« 
of a cumdof-viJb* Ste, Marguerite-tntr-Mer near Di^L ^ as omb uildings 

eicamp le of an Italian court-yard plan ; in Britain we should' 3 ve f 7 ,nlereni "K 

into the country ‘ The villas «tm lo daTmSlv ^^vj' 1 '°™'tw««yed 
times—* IntJc earlier than i\ B usual in Britain. Of ihdri i W tmJUi ^ J - ur Flavian 
said ■ none of them ha* produced anything like a lonp momd? 0 ™' l’. Jstl)f > lil,ic «n be 
are still helpless with anything but aha. It Is altoeethrr ™ 00111 lst ’, 111,(1 eJtesv atom 
orgue a complete distoeatmn of country-life sfttr the ^,5 £!??“$* l,TSUJ1Ce - hj 
ar» st least, N T < 1 certamcra«ofpost.Ronumhablati(inscem?tn1^ m r aSWtlS ~‘' nih;s 
though more Hum one w» utilized after abandonment bat^ri^ 
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Coin finds, however* suggest one or two interesting points of history. The unusuiil 
abundance of Commodus hoards in the district (fi nut of 15 for the whole of Gaol, and 
there axe probably at least two more), makes it possible that the district was closely 
affected hv Albiusis’ ampaigns ; And Pc Vesly's discover)' of London mint-murks on 
coins in one of his excavations suggests that the old Nornondy-Eritam crossing may 
have regained importance in the Later Empire. Literature (Panegyric* and AfnnuJtnw) 
has something to say on this \ end such a revival would explain the road-making at 
Bittemc in the 3rd century and perhaps also the rise of the New Forest pottery industry* 
Finally the absence of uw coins later than Ha norms from this department (and its neigh¬ 
bours) wih have to heconsidered when judgment is passed upon Mr Coilmgwwd'a view 
of the evacuation of Britain. 

That theories can he spun and deductions made is evidence of the book's value— 
whether the theories are right or not. Gallo-Roman archaeology has been too long in 
the habit of viewing Roman remains as 1 interesting objects scattered up and down the 
country 1 and has forgotten that it 1 ii dealing wiih a great empire \ Roman Gaul 
has not yet found its Horsley and its HaverfieJd, but when it does, a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude will be owed to the compilers of Ifrvmtmm such as this- C, E. SiBins* 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN MUSLIM RELIGIOUS ART. JJv 
Professor Sir Thomas W. Arnold* The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
ig^8. Oxford Umrersjiy prtiSi pp* 47, tdth \q plata. fir* 

In these short lectures, printed posthumously, Sir Thomas Arnold, who had made 
the study of the origin and development of Islamic painting his owti T h.ks adkettd 
material which has never been published before. He show* how, despite ihc ban on 
printing which orthodox tradition attributes to Muhammad himself, art—and that a 
Muhammadan art—managed to survive the assaults of fanaticism within and barbarism 
without the Islamic community, His thesis is that the ecclesiastical art of the Synac* 
speaking churches ultimately goes hack to Byzantine originals and that this art* together 
with the artistic tradition of Mesopotamia and Persia, influenced Muhammadan painting. 
Notwithstanding the comparatively meagre remains o! both Christian and Muslim 
pictorial art the author is able to point to the definite influence of the older religion on 
Islam. It is not surprising that some of the examples are not of a high order of merit; 
the richer churches and libraries naturally Buffered most from invaders and therefore 
bequeathed least to posterity. 

Tim Quran has borrowed heavily from the Old Testament, and consequently the 
Garden of Eden, the Flood, and the stories of the patriarchs, are common to the hagiology 
of Christianity and Islam. Such stories were favourite themes of primers, and we find 
that the Muslim painter has followed earlier models as closely as could be expected. 
Unquestionably the best examples artistically are the illustrations taken from compara¬ 
tively late Persian MBS, and here, in my judgment* Christian influence has worn very 
thin. The picture of Joseph meeting with an old shepherd has a beauty and charm of 
its own. 

In the third and last chapter die New Testament is dealt with. Here the material 
is Ouiuutari vdf slight; the Annunciation, Nativity, and Baptism are depicted each 
in its characteristic Muslim form. The progress of Muslim printing » followed as far 
as the iqth century, and the author explain* why it is that the figure of Jesus differs 
entirely from Christian model# den pile the remarkable underlying unity of the likeness 
of Christ throughout the Christian world in every age* 
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Many will retd with surprise of the figure of Christ holding ihe orb in hit hand and 
the copy of the priming of the Virgin in the Borghcse chapel which were on« on the 
walls of the palaces of Agra. 

Apart from the value of this study of a little known field of arts trad ft who has no 
special knowledge of Islam will learn much of the religious beliefs uf Muslims from these 
pictures which arc most skilfully and carefully reproduced. Islamic scholars will be 
reminded of their loss in the death of Ihe gifted and much loved author. 

Altroj GtlTLUWU* 


VERGIL S TROl : essays on the Second Booh of die Acncid. Bv W F. Jackson 

Knight, Ma. Oxford: Bmil Rfackarll, 1932. pp. ix, 15#, bd. 

This sympathetic study 'iiuiiiinrizes and completes thr investi^tiunt made by 
Mr Knight into the second hook of the Acncid. The writer subjects the familiar story 
to a peuctrating analysis firat from the itandpuinis of poetic and epic technique, and 
secondly in its literary and mythological aspects. His comprehensive chapter on Vergil's 
uscof nutting traditions ts a much-needed protest against the Tar loo frequent stigma tizin E 
of the poet .is a mere copyist j while his treatment of (he Vergil Ian hexameter though 
married by the excessive use of ugly terms such as ‘ homodyne 1 «nd 1 heterodyne \ is 
proof ol an cxceptiima] sensitiveness to ihe peculiar magic of sound a> interpreted bv 
VcrpL^ne misses however, a reference to the late Dr Bridges, whose own experiment 
in lhant Obtain both anticipate and support M r Knight s conclusion*. There is a most 
interesting chapter on the story of the siege of Troy at id it. meaning ; the author holds 
that the wooden home had a magical, not a military significance ; its purpose was ’ to 
damage the Trojan defence by supernatural meins in short to desirov die power 
existing in the sacred wall of Trov by a ritual leap over it, a theory which seems to clarify 
many difficulties. The lw«k is well documented, and forms a valuable addition to the 
existing volumes in Mr Blackwell's series. p G. Atnrrrv 


THEIi ISTORY OF SCARBOROUGH. Editor: Atmiog Contort: 

R. K. M WmLK». R G. Coluhcwoqd, A. Hamilton Thompson. Jean Rows- 
tkee, A J. Grant, I), MontoO^erik, M. Black, and the Ed non. 7 .\f /w attll 
Soiu Ltd,, 1931. pp, XX. 456 tsi/A 130 i&utratmti and twa end-paper mapi. 211 
'This l»ok is an excellent example of oj - operation i„ the production of u I* 1 
history The team collected by the Effimr i> nimbly well equipped for the wnrK 
bond. 1 hewotermg-places of the English cm a , Ltrc m., usually remarkable furLnth 
of hwtnry but m Scarborough its modem activity as the chief resort on the northeast 
coast ts only the latest phase in a long career. innesMi 

Fin* a landing place f.,r settlera from the Continent in the carl v Iron Ane ih™ th* 
stteof 3 Roman signal station, and so, after the comparative ofMciirirv nf tlieTlirt \ ' 
a Mk and port dominated by a «tlc of .lie frj rank, SrarC,^^ s 
avoidttl the decay whtcH h« tw ine over many other coast toim* tine, , he mSSTS#? 
and fur this u ha* t« thank its admirable natural situation 1M c A g*s« 

After a short introduction by the Editor. Mr Bbck discusses the cur, fiction of 

SearboTTnmh area, shawms? that nwo* . , . s ™ ,on n| 
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human occupation m geography in the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, and necessarily 
pays m os! attention to the remarkable discovery in 1935 of an ititmaivc iicttlumcai of 
early Iran Age folk from the Continent on Castle Hill. 'Hie chief trace of these people 
U a series of rubbish pits mu raining pottery with 1 iallflidtt cSwitctenstica associated with 
i^>ob and weapons of bronze be ton (ting to the latest phase of the Bronic Age. Dr 
Wheeler points out Lhat although this association raises geographical problem*, iu 
chronology is nor difficult if it is remembered that the early Iron Age pottery of much 
of Central Europe is the same as the Lite Bronze Age pottery of the outlying lands. He 
alio contributes a very useful appendix on the linear earthworks of the Scarborough 
region. All who are familiar with the held erchaortlogj of east and northeast Yorkshire 
will know these remarkable works which cross the Wolds in all directions, and are |k» 
found on the moors to the north, Wien considered in relation to the ancient topography 
of the areas their purpose h* dear. They are not strictly defensive, hut were intended 
to delimit areas of human occupation, restrain the wanderings of cattle, and complicate 
cattle-raiding. 

The Roman episode at Scarborough Falls into the authoritative hands of Mr R- 1 ». 
Collin gwood, who describes the Roman signal station found and excavated on Castle 
Hill on the same site Q&ihat of the early Iron Age settlement. He gives a short discussion 
of the problem of the coast defence of the Roman province, and points out that the 
signal stations of die northccsi Yorkshire coast were the work of Theodosius when he 
restored order after the disaster of a.d. 367, and th.it the last dale at which we may foe 
certain they w ere still in commission is 394. There is a careful description of the tow er 
with its surrounding defences m revealed by the excavations of Mr Suinp^ui. 

Bel ween the destruction of the signal station and the opening of the full Middle 
Ages, Scarborough has little known history* but it is at tills time that the place gets its 
name. not from its natural situation, it would seem, hut front Thorgib Skardi, 1 the hare 
lip \ who harried England with his brother Konnak in the middle of the totb century. 
The Kormakesaga tells us that H they were the first men to sci up the stronghold rolled 
Scarborough \ This event may he dated with ^une certainty at 966-7. Traces of a 
small dtapeJ and graveyard of pre-Norman date were found within the ruined tower of 
the Roman signal station, and over the whole a bier Norman chapel was constructed. 
Dr Hamilton Thompson believer that this first chapel wa$ founded early in the nth 
century as i beacon chapel. A small town liad grown up under Casik Hitt by io66 f but 
it vrasso completely destroyed by IJ.li-jM I lardradn on bis way to his defeat and death at 
Stamford Bridge that there is no mention of the place in the Domesday Survey 

Medieval Scarborough receives full measure from ihe hands i*i J>r Hamilton 
Thompson and Mbs Jcan ffainttro, The history «f the Cistercian cell as 5 carl*orough t 
itsnpposilkm to the coming of the Franciscans, and the vkitalbttto suffered saan offidioot 
of an alien house during the Hundred Years 1 War, and its final passage into the bands of 
the Prior of Bridlington in the 15th century are recounted by Dr Thompson, while Miss 
Rowntree expounds the rbe of the borough and the numerous disturbances caused foy 
faction fights ivetween the richer and the poorer burgesses which were a feature of the 
life of the town in the 14th century. 

Mr Montgomerie deals with the architectural and political history of the Castle, 
which contains such diverse episodes as the expulsion of Piena Cavcston, the ill-fated 
friend of Edward H, the defence of (he place for Charles t in the Civil Wars, anti a final 
preparation for active service in 1745 before the threat of the Young Pretender, Pro¬ 
fessor Grant contributes a chapter on the town in the t6tb and 17th centuries, paying 
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special attention to its fortunes in tin: PiJgrimagr of Grace, and the stirring days of the 
Civil War sieges, the bat of the seven to which the place has been exposed. 

The remaining six chapters are the work of the Editor, who traces the history of the 
port in detail and also the rise of the ‘ Spsvr ’ which began to draw an increasing number 
of visitors in the 18th century, though its very existence was threatened by a landslide 
which tempi)rarity destroyed the spring in 1737. 

The develop men! of ihr modem town in the 19th century, its government, and the 
rise and organization of the modem seaside resort occupy two chapters, and the work 
closes with an account nf the men and women of Scarborough and their characteristics 
sts revealed by their wills over a period of three hundred yearn. An amusing feature 
occur* in the will of one Si even Wodde who, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, bequeaths * to 
my mother in law Mrs Cooke a crowne of gold *. 

The book is i Hus train! by water-colours, prints, and drawings, and well executed 
plans clarify die chapters dealing with architectural topics. An interesting feature, all 
too rare in local government annals, is the sense of responsibility for antiquities under its 
charge which han been shown by tile Scarborough Corporation in giving every facility 
for excavating the interesting sites on Castle Hill, and providing money for the Purpose. 
Scarborough is to be congratulated on its good fortune. C. W. Phillips. 


LA VOTE ANTIQUE DES CARAVANES ENT RE PALMYRE ET HIT au 
tie Siede up. J.-C. D'jpifes une Inscription retrouvri? au 3 .-E. de Palinyrc 
(Mara 1930). [Extrait de Is Revue Syria, 1931). 

Tills extract records on inserted column, dedicated tn one of tlie merchant-princes 
of Palmyra, in the days of her prime, winch was discovered in 1930 al a point 21 kilometres 
tn the southeast of Palmyra. 

Its interest is two-fold. It shows how the Palmyrenes of that day worked under the 
aegia of Rome in their attempts in maintain TOmtncrdfll relation/ with Purthia, and 
even to tap the wealth of the Indies by way of the Persian Gulf; it also proves the actual 
line of the trade-route which connected that caravan-city with Mesopotamian Parthia and 
with the Periian Gulf. U'e tan now. therefore, add one more to our map of the ancient 
mutes which traversed northern Arabia and ihc Syrian desert. 

Air reconnaissances showed that the route l«i in an almost direct line from Palmyra 
to Hit, with a branch track leading off to the Parti lulu station of Dina by wav of the 
Wadi el Miya, and the Wadi Su;ib. It is of interest Co note that this is practically the 
line Mowed by Miss Gertrude Bell jn her return journey from Baghdad to Pdmvra 
Jn .|9M*» n a wc know of a slang of fortresso on this line, w*. :-Q 35 r Tmyyar in ihe 
said Wadi cE Miya, where doubtless the track bifu rated to Dura.a Qaarin the upper Wadi 
Suab, Qnsr Hclguni, Muluiiwar ut the Wadi Hauran, Ainij and Khubbaz ami 1 hence 
Hit. I hese Qusur dit roughly forty miles apart, 

_ The inscription, in Greek and in good condition, was found by the wells of Umm 
el Amad, >.Nnud weB of some depth, in the neighbourhood of the rained sites Bukhari* 
and Barnrije (Bell). 1 he date shows that the route was in use in the middle of the and 
century A.o., the highest peak of Palmyrene commerce, and it probably fell into disuse 
at the time of the Parthian rising m a^>. 163. D CuuumttRS 
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The Chief Inspecior of Ancient Monuments of HM * 
Office of Work* continues to issue schoLut) illus¬ 
tratert Guide* to ihe historical remains now under 
Government supervision. Recent issues indude 


RICHBOROUGH CASTLE 

Lcmgatretchfl of the will of the Roman 
Rutupf&c arc still tlanding in a re¬ 
markable state of p c owtt w. Four 
photograph 1 * are included. 

SKARA BRAE 

These very interdtitts remains of 
flodetit dwelling* in Orkney dii 
coveted m i 3 jo> but errentivc new 
work ha.i recently been undertaken. 
Three iUuraration*. Two plans. 


TANTALLON CASTLE 

The sinking renuins date probably 
from the fjtch century. The guide 
kih ikn— illUiiritiCjn^ anti i plan. 

PEVENSEY CASTLE 

A Norman Castle was built here in tbc 
corner of a Romnu fort and the re¬ 
mains now cleared and repaired ate 
of quite excrprional tmeretL Two 
iilbsttaiitmi and a large plan. 


Price 6<i each, Free 7 d~ 

The Stationery Office hat reviled in 16 pp. pamphlet * A Lilt of certain Official 
Inventories cj thi Ardent Monuments and Historic Buildings 0} Great Britam 
in sskich many other Guides ore described. This Hit also contains particulars of 
the publications of the Royal Commissions on Ancient Monuments- It anil he 
sent free of charge to any reader of Antiquity. 
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Editorial Notes 


T H E present number of Antiquity completes our seventh volume 
and we hope it will not be considered tiresome if our Notes are 
concerned with domestic affairs. 


** at at 

The last three years must have tested the vitality of many journals, 
and there is evidence that even those of a popular nature have felt the 
economic storm which our country and all parts of the World has 
experienced, It has affected the means of those who always support 
and encourage good literature, and it has also influenced many not so 
alfccted to curtail expenditure in directions where continued support 
would have been most helpful, and to them we appeal particularly. 

at «tt at 

We are glad to say that in spite of difficulties Antiquity has held 
its own and we can safely assert that its repute was never greater than 
now. In many respects it stands alone among the archaeological 
journals of the World. At the same time there are certain signs wliich 
give rise to anxious moments as to the future and cannot be ignored. 
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So far we have not begun economics in the number of printed pages, 
or of illustrations (as will be evident front the contents of this 
number) but it is possible that eventually some change will have to 

be considered. . t 

At the moment we do not feel that the question of such changes 
need be faced for the next year at any rate, and our hope is that they 
may be avoided altogether, for what we seek now is the help of our 
subscribers—those who have supported Antiquity from its first 
number and those who began to sulxseribe later, and all who have 
encouraged us by friendly criticism and personal help. 

ut J( 

We aim at securing at least another ^oo subscribers. So far as 
our own efforts are concerned no opportunity is missed of introducing 
Antiquity by means of information-leaflets and specimen copies, but 
there are many people (as we know from experience) who have never 
seen it. It is here tliat each one of our subscribers can help us. A 
card to cither of the Editors (addresses on page 2 of our cover) will 
ensure particulars being sent to any parr of the World. If at the same 
time a direct recommendation is given we feel sure it would have 
welcome results. 


M ** * 

Another fonn of help by those able to give it is to subscribe for 
Antiquity to be sent to a friend for one year (One Pound to any 
address). This often leads to the subscription being continued by 
the recipient. Several of our subscribers have for this purpose taken 
more than one copy of each number and a very good friend has this 
year been responsible for four copies, 

«*%«%« 

Lastly—though we pause as to tire wisdom of mentioning this— 
there may be some subscriber who are hesitating whether their own 
subscriptions shall be continued. To them we appeal on the grounds 
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that Antiquity makes a real contribution to knowledge. We 
also ask the few subscribers who have already intimated that they 
would not require it after the December number to alter their 
decision. 

We would also draw attention to the notice printed on the next 
page. 

at v* ^ 

In our last number we published some remarkable air-photographs 
taken in the Oxford district by Major Allen ; and we threw out a hint 
that it was to be hoped that other countries would soon begin exploring 
their countryside by the same method. We were thinking particularly 
of France, partly because the conditions, geological and agricultural, 
of that country are peculiarly favourable, and partly because this 
method of research is one that seems specialty adapted to the French 
genius. 

at or at 

Our contemporaryi the Journal des Debuts (28 September), 
which never fails to inform its readers of the contents of each number 
of Antiquity, admits the great possibilities which await the air- 
archaeologist in France. M. Henry de Varigny, in his column entitled 
' Revue des Sciences *, suggests further ' quo Crawford rddigeat un 
manuct de l'exploration archeologiqae par avion et photographic 
adrienne \ We do not however think that we can do more than we 
have already done, in * Wessex from the Air \ * Air Survey and Archaeo¬ 
logy and * Atr-photography for Archaeologists * (to say nothing of 
articles and notes in Antiquity) to lay down the first principles of the 
method. Surely with these publications the aviator should lac able 
to do what is required ? The 50 photographs published in 1 Wessex 
from the Air ’ were the only ones taken by archaeologists; all the 
others, until Major Allen’s, were taken by pilots of the Royal Air Force 
in the ordinary course of their photographic duties. What our pilots 
can do, rarely French pilots can do also. With the exceptions just 
noted, all our results in England have been obtained through the 
cooperation of archaeologists on the ground with aviators who had 
little or no special archaeological knowledge. It is tantalizing to think 
of the neglected opportunities, of the lost historical documents, so to 
speak, of a summer like the one just past. For an air-photograph of a 
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nt:w ancient site is a document of almost equal value to an original 
manuscript of the period ; and when that period is prehistoric, and 
therefore without manuscripts, it is the ideal substitute. 

<M +* * 

Since the last paragraph was written we have received a copy of 
the Journal des Debuts (z 6 October), in which M. Henry de Yarignv 
records the taking of air-photographs of an alleged ancient site in 
France. It is unfortunate that the first efforts should be wasted upon 
a fraud. The Cotes de Clermont, which is the site photographed, con¬ 
tains nothing but recent and quite modern structures of an agricultural 
nature, which should deceive no one with the least claim to be called 
an archaeologist. (We formed this opinion ourselves merely from the 
photographs published in The Times). The site of Gergpviu is quite 
certainly the hill 7 kilometres to the south of Clermont Ferranti —a 
hill to "which the name Dzargoy is still applied, and which was 
formerly called Gcrgoye. We recently exposed this false claim in 
Antiquity (June 1933, PP- 216-9}. 

%ft at 


Volume vui, pgr 1934 

A renewal form for subscriptions fur 1934 is inserted in this number 
and toe shall be very glad if our subscribers will return it with their cheques 
as promptly as they may fmd convenient . The forms are omitted from 
Copies sent to subscribers who pay through banks or who have already 
paid for 1934, 
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The Neolithic Age in Northern China 

by Caul Whiting Bishop 

N ORTHERN CHINA forms an integral part of the north 
temperate zone of the Old World. It is, moreover, connected 
with western Asia and eastern Europe by a long but continuous 
belt of steppe presenting no transverse barriers to migration, whether 
faunal or human. It cannot, therefore, be treated as a region apart, 
save in a very limited and subordinate sense. 

The surface consists in the main of mountains in the west and of 
plains in the east. Over much of it lie thick deposits of loess, extending 
from Chinese Turkistan right across eastern Asia, nearly to the Yellow* * 
Sea.* These great accumulations of wind-borne soil were most 
probably formed during times roughly contemporary with the Riss- 
Wiirm glaciation of Europe, 

That the north of China as a whole has ever been covered with 
forest in recent geological times is improbable. For loess tends to 
discourage a dense tree-growth, which would also have been checked 
by the annual inundation of considerable areas of plain. Nevertheless 
certain mountainous regions, now almost treeless, are described by 
ancient writers as well forested ; while the faunal evidence shows that 
continuous strips of woodland must once have crossed northern China 
to connect the great forests of the south and centre with those of 
Manchuria.* 

The plains, wliile thus not wholly devoid of trees, must have 
consisted in the main of vast areas of grass. Across them flowed 
numerous streams, chief among them the Huang Ho or Yellow river. 
These, subject to summer flooding, were bordered by shallow lakes, 
marshes, and reedy meres. 

1 On the exicjjt of the toesa in northern China, V, K, Ting ; Prof* GratietV 

* La Civiliwrjoa Chi noise Chinese S&:„ and Pd. Sri, 1931, IV, ibS, 

£ Regarding the former existence of wooded areas in northers China, see A. dc G P 
Sowerby ; 'The Natural Hilary of China North Chin a Branch R*A + S tl *923, 

Lin, 3 ; also bin - J I Naturalist 1 ! Note-Book in China (Shanghai, 1925^ pp. 13 ff. 
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The climate seems to liave been rather warmer and more moist 
in late prehistoric times than it is now. For even during the full 
historical period, beginning in the 9th century B.C., the bamboo is men¬ 
tioned as growing considerably to the northward of its present limit; 
and in a peat deposit near Peking Slave been found bones of the water- 
buffalo and the water-deer {Hydropotes inermis), warmth and moisture- 
loving creatures which could not Live in that region today. 

Both animal and bird life were exceedingly abundant. Forest, 
parkland, and steppe types all occurred. In addition to the present- 
day forms there were many which have since disappeared ; among 
these were the elephant, probably the rhinoceros, and various species 
of wild oxen. 


Throughout the more recent human period, movement in south¬ 
eastern Asia lias generally liven from north to south ; or, perhaps more 
accurately, from the centre of the continent outward, toward its 
periphery. To inner Asia, then, we must turn for our earliest evidences 
of post-glacial human activity. 

In times probably contemporary with the closing phases of the 
European ice Age there existed in Mongolia a Palaeolithic type of 
industry. This was eventually replaced by another, which, like its 
equivalent in the west, made use especially of microliths. In Europe 
the Epipalaeolithic disappeared before a developed Neolithic, coming 
apparently from the east. In Mongolia, on the contrary, it seems to 
have developed by degrees into an early Neolithic* Whether this 
evolution took place there spontaneously, or w hether it was the result 
of culture-borrowings from regions to the west, it is still too early to 
determine. 

Neither the Epipalaeolithic nor anv early phase of the Neolithic 
have been found in China proper. There the Palaeolithic occurs at the 
base of the loess, while just beneath the present surface, and even 
actually upon it, remains of a fairly well developed Neolithic are 
extremely abundant. Between these two cultural horizons lies an 
enormous gap. During much of die Late Pleistocene, while die loess 
was being deposited, steppe-desert conditions unfavourable to human 
existence are believed to have prevailed in northern China. It may be, 


'Concerning this development, ,«• K. C. Ndsoti ; ‘The Dune Dwellers of 

Gob. umory. KgJ, m,, s S i ; oho fab ‘ Ardiwoiogieal Researches 

Northern Chins , At wr. Anthropologist, 1927, jcxti, 197, 
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of course* that evidence of an earlier stage of the Neolithic, or even of an 
Epipslaeolithic, will some dav come to Light; but this at present seems 
little likely. 

The Neolithic which we do find there was essentially that which 
came to exist throughout a large part of eastern Asia! Decidedly 
northern in cast, some of its elements have a nearly circumpolar distri¬ 
bution. It was notably homogeneous in character, both mi time and 
in space. Hardly any signs of development appear save in certain 
limited areas, and even there only under the influence of stimuli from 
other lands. Tliis indicates a very early hardening into ;i rigid routine, 
a fixed and immutable pattern, perfectly adapted to its environment 
but incapable of initiating progress from within. 

The skeletal evidence shows that the physical type of the Neolithic 
people of northern China was that which predominates in the same 
region today ; there has been no break in racial contiunity,' 


As in Europe, so in northern China, settlement in Neolithic times 
sought the drier and more open lands, since these could more easily 
l>c brought under cultivation by people having no effective means of 
clearing forests or draining marshes. For this reason, in part, traces 
of early habitation are most abundant in upland regions. Their relative 
scarcity in the plains is, however, probably due to another cause also ; 
for there, such remains as escaped being buried under deposits of silt 
would tend to be obliterated by long and intensive cultivation. 

Sites are sometimes extensive. One partly excavated of late was 
found to be nearly seven miles in length by over a mile in breadth ; 
hut there is no reason to suppose tiiat more than a small portion of 
tills area was inhabited at any one time (fig. 3), Sometimes a favour- 
able spot was rc-occupied after a considerable interval; the large site 
just mentioned disclosed, in the portion excavated, three periods of 
settlement. 

The dwellings of the Neolithic Chinese were beehive-shaped pits 
usually circular but sometimes elliptical in plan (fig, 4}, These 
vary in diameter from four metres to two or even less ; in depth they 
average under three metres. Some of the smaller ones can only have 


* On this, see Davidson Week ; * The human skeletal rernmn* from the Sha Kuc. 
Tun av«!«t.»it I" wnPMwn with those from Yang Sh*> and with went North 
China skeletal material , Pdaeontol. Shus ter. D. tol. i, faso. 3 (PcW f igaeVp.oS: 

A ^. ua thc Phystod dimeters of the prehistoric Kan s ,i J, Mrini. Gtfii 
Survey of China, set. A. no. § (Peking, 1925), petuim. 
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been used for storage purposes ; similar storage-pits are made in the 

same region today, , , . 

These dwellings were probably rooted over with timbers upon 
which earth was heaped. Entrance seems always to have been from the 
top; for neither lateral doorways nor pivotal door-stones have been 
found, though both are quite usual in the modem loess cave-dwellings. 
At the large site mentioned above, the pits of the uppermost occupation- 
stratum were oiilv one und one-half metres deep ; this indicates tmu 
huts had by that lime come to project farther above ground. Interiors 
were in many cases finished off in lime p!aster, well-smoothed, while a 
grayish layer at die bottom suggests the use of floor coverings, perhaps 
of mats, rushes, or sheets of bark. Both in and near some of the pits 
have been found earthenware cooking-stoves resembling those used 

by the modem peasantry, .. 

Villages were perhaps vacated yearly, from spring until autumn, n 
we may judge from the practice in vogue among the Chinese peasantry 
of the' earlier historical period. For these seem to have Jell their 

E ermanent habitations at the beginning of the planting season to occupy 
uts (probably raised on piles or built in trees) near their fields, that 
they might protect the latter from the ravages of wild animals and 

No evidence either of earthworks or of stockades has been found in 
cnnnejtion with Chinese Neolithic villages. It is possible that these 
were protected, by xarebas of jujube thorns like those which crown die 
mud walls of hamlets in the same region today ; but, as vre shall see, 
there is little sign of warfare, and settlements appear to have relied 
for protection chiefly upon their position, 

Villages seem not to have been occupied very long ; for they have 
rarelv grown into mounds* It must be borne in toind* however that 
debris will gather far more slowly on a site consisting of pit-dwellings 
than on one occupied by buildings ; for ruins of the latter form the 
principal clement in such accumulations. The practice of shifting 
villages about was undoubtedly due principally to the method of 
cultivation, which rapidly exhausted the soil in the vicinity'; and to that 
practice, rather than to any great density of prehistoric population, 
must be attributed the very general distribution of Neolithic remains 
over so many parts of northern China. 

When the use of pit-dwellings ceased in that country is unknown. 
They remained the habitations of the lower classes until well along m 
the Chinese historical period, and certain ‘ barbarian * neighbouring 
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peoples are represented as using them much later still ; in parts of 

eastern Asia they survive even today. The 
Chinese character hsileh, now meaning a den 
or cave, in its older form dearly represents 
a vertical section of such a pit-dwelling 
with its timbered and domed roof (fig. 2). 
Archaeology has in this instance, as in so 
many others, confirmed the evidence of epigraphy. 


peoples are represented 

Fit *. CH1XE3ECHARACTER 
LV ITS MOPEIIM rtaifj AND ANCU'NT 
FOR 1 I 5 


The Neolithic people of northern China depended principally 
for subsistence upon planting ; this must have been carried on by the 
milpa or jhitm method, the only one possible at that stage of culture, 1 
rhere is no trace whatever of a pastoral form of life. A few' bones of 
wild animals and birds and the considerable use of antler as the material 
for various implements show that some hunting was done ; but little 
reliance seems to have heen placed upon it as a means of procuring 
food. Fishbones and the shells of tortoises and freshwater molluscs 
are found ; and certain stone objects may be net-sinkers, although 
nothing suggesting a fish-hook luis yet been reported. It is obvious, 
however, from the archaeological evidence, that both hunting and 
fishing played a very subordinate part to planting. 

Certain pierced' stone discs may have been weights for digging* 
sticks. Large leaf-shaped stone objects must have served as blades for 
mattocks, or per imps for foot-ploughs like the Hebridean caschrom'; 
a nearly identical implement, now of course shod with iron, is still used 
hy die Chinese peasantry in some areas, and appears from the records 
to be of great antiquity. Other objects arc obviously smalt stone hoes 
1% 5)- * 

South of the Yellow river, in association with polished stone axes 
occur worked stones bearing a superficial resemblance to Campijmian 
picks; these however may belong rather to the southern than to the 
northern phase of the Chinese Neolithic, An object made from the 
shell of a freshwater mussel, with serrated edge and a constriction near 
one end as if for lashing to a handle, seems pretty surely a sickle A 
fragmentary implement from Kansu, consisting of » bit of bone with 
microlithic blades set in a groove, may have served a similar purpose 


' *y mcthod ;P^!f f" fer ed ‘ nf, “ b >' ™ thenculiivatedfor 

two or three yeans, until theu fertility has become exhausted, whet, ihevare abandoned 

* °» thc “»<*"»". Me E. Cecil Corwen : ' Prehistoric Agriculture in Britain* 
Antjqottt, 19*7.1, pp. 161 ff. » 
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Another proof of the importance of planting in Neolithic China is 
the abundance of mealing-stones—flat slabs nibbed down smooth on 
one side ; these may be of basalt, granite, or even sandstone. Both in 
the modem northern Chinese peasant and in has Neolithic ancestor* it 
may be noted, the teeth are much worn down—the result of a gritty 
diet, full of mineral impurities. Used on these mealing-stones in order 
to grind or at least bruise the grain were certain stone cylinders with 
knobbed ends. These are said to be common in Siberia also ; and they 
are likewise found in Japan. They have been interpreted as phallic 
symbols, or as badges of rank. That some of them were used for 
grinding grain is certain. By reason of that very association, however, 
they may well have come to play a part in the fertility cults of Neolithic 
eastern Asia/ Some of the Japanese examples are far too large and 
too highly ornamented to have served any functional purpose ; they 
must have had some symbolic significance, almost certainly of a 
religious character. 

Fields were probably tilled in common, as they were indeed far on 
into the historical period ; for the practice of ihUming is incompatible 
with individual ownership of plots, fn all likelihood the work of clear¬ 
ing the ground and preparing it for cultivation was done by the men, 
while the actual sowing and reaping were performed by the women, for 
magical reasons connected with the idea of fertility ; such at least is 
the procedure, and such the motives for it, among the more backward 
peoples still surviving in southern China and Indo-China. 

Leaf and root crops were pretty surely grown by the Neolithic 
Chinese, as by their modem descendants ; for man must iiave brought 
plants of that type under cultivation far earlier than any of the cereals. 
Thus far, wheat has not appeared, although it was already known in 
China at the beginning of her historical period. The earliest cereal 
grown there, as probably in most lands, seems to have been millet. 
The common species, Panicum miliaceum, has been found on Chinese 
Neolithic sites. In the early writings this is the chief cereal mentioned, 
and it is the only one to possess a religious significance—itself a sign 
of great antiquity. 

Among other grass-seeds used for food, if not certainly cultivated, 
were those of Setaria luteieens, a common weed extending clear across 
Eurasia and sometimes, though improperly, called S, glauta ; its seeds 
have been found in a Neolithic cooking-vessel. From one site, grains 

1 Compare the way in winch die humble shepherd's crook has developed into the 
bishop's crozier. 
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of Sorghum vulgare have been identified. If these date in reality fmm 
Neolithic limes, as appears certain, their discovery is of decided interest ; 
for hitherto it has bw:n generally behoved that this valuable food plant, 
the kaoimug or 1 giant millet ’ of the modern Chinese, was introduced 
from India about the 6th century a. lx No evidence yet exists that rice 
was known in Neolithic Cliina save perhaps in Kansu, where its husks 
are said to have been found incorporated in fragments of pottery. 

The Neolithic Chinese may, like their descendants of early 
historical times, have made a sort of beer from millet; for its manufac¬ 
ture extended over a large part of eastern Asia, where in some areas its 
use lias continued down to recent or even modern times. The process 
usually employed has been that of chewing the millet and then steeping 
it in water ; the knowledge that this will set up alcoholic fermentation 
(through the action of the ptyalin in the saliva) is widespread, and 
apparently very ancient. 

On the basis of its possession of domestic animals, the Neolithic 
culture of China cannot Ik: rated as a high one. That of Europe had 
the ox, goat, sheep, pig, and dog. 1 In China it is only the dog and the 
pig which certainly go hack to Neolithic times. Their bones, and 
especially those of the latter, occur in enormous numbers, while those 
of other animals arc almost wholly absent. Thus on the large site 
already mentioned, along with vast quantities of dog and pig bones 
and a very few of wild animals like the leopard and water-deer, there 
were found only a few vertebrae of a small bovid and the fragmentary 
mandible of a young sheep ; and there is no assurance that even these 
did not belong to wild individuals. 

There is no sign [hat the domestic fowl was yet known in China 
during the Neolithic, although it may already have been present in the 
south, in the Clitnesc Bronze Age, on the other hand, it was the fowl, 
along with the pig and the dog, which provided the chief source of flesh 
food for the peasantry. 

The most characteristic implement of the Neolithic everywhere, 
the polished stone celt, occurs in China in vast numbers. Just as in so 
many other lands, there also it is associated with thunder, and is some¬ 
times thought to have curative properties. It is more common in its 
adze form than as an axe. Possibly it was halted in a 1 sleeve * of 
antler \ for the Chinese carpenter today hafts his iron adze {in wood, 

■ Tlie horse as a domestic animd may have appealed in the Occident just before 
the close of the Neolithic there. 
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of course) on the same principle. No shaft-hole stone axes have been 
found in China proper; examples from Mongolia seem trom their 
shape to be imitations of metal forms, as do also knobbed stone m&ce- 
hcads front the same region. 

Certain grooved stone objects perhaps served as net-sinkers, while 
others were axes or liammers ; the latter fact is one among many which 
point to northern contacts. In sonic districts today, grooved stone 
mallets are made bv shaping the head and then bending a split withy 
around it fora handle—almost surely a clear case of a Neoli due survival. 

Of frequent occurrence are rectangular or semi-lunar stone knives 
with round perforations, similar to forms found elsewhere in eastern 
Asia and even among the Eskimo of America.* 

Arrow points arc found, though in no great numbers. 'I hey are 
of various shapes and sixes, and arc made of slate, chert, bone, shell and 
other materials. Different types occur together in the same deposits 
and were apparently used at the same time. Stone arrow punts are 
mentioned among the articles of tribute sent from the Yangtze valley 
in early historical times ; and we know that they continued in use in 
parts of northeastern Asia until very late. Whether the bow used during 
the Chinese Neolithic was of the composite or ' reflex ’ type employed 
in China in all later times, we have no means of knowing. 

Stone and day balls are numerous. Possibly the smaller ones were 
missiles for the pellet bow, known very early in China. The larger 
specimens may have been sling stones. 'The Chinese sling, used as a 
weapon of war in recent centuries and still surviving as a child's toy, 
consists essentially of a cord or thong attached to a short handle. 

Scarcely any of the implements found can be interpreted with 
certainty sis heads of spears, javelins, or harpoons ; weapons of this 
class, as far as our evidence goes, seem to have been little, if at all, used. 

Objects very numerous on Chinese Neolithic sites are rings of many 
shapes and sixes, in stone, day, shell, caned bone, and perhaps other 
materials. Their vast numbers show that they were articles of import¬ 
ance. Some may have been pendants, others bracelets or armlets; 
others still, it would seem, were votive offerings. There occur also 
picks of antler; bone awls, hairpins, and perforated needles ; stone 
beads; cinnabar, perhaps used for painting the body or face; frag¬ 
ments of nacre ; and many other remains of a miscellaneous sort. 

Textiles have not survived ; but their impressions on pottery show 

• Com pa re the disc-shaped (bill of course unperforated) flint knives of dieltritish Kcafecr- 
folk; described by J. G. 1 >. Clark in Proc. Pteh . Sot. Eati Anglia, 1929-31, VI. 41-54. 
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that weaving was known. Some kind of fibre-producing plant, in all 
probability hemp, may have been grown, and perhaps bark-cloth was 
made. Furs were pretty surely worn in cold Weather, as we know they 
were later; the modern northern Chinese peasant makes great use of 
sheepskin garments. Impressions on pottery, again, show that baskets 
and matting were woven. 

The bone needles found on practically all sites prove that sewing 
was done. Hi read was spun with the aid of spindle-whorls of day or 
stone ; these occur in large numbers. The eyes of the needles were 
almost certainly bored with the help of the bow-drill, as were, in all 
probability, the perforations in stone knives and other objects. The 
how-drill is still used by the modern Chinese carpenter and joiner. 
In Neolithic times it was most likely employed in making lire as well as 
in drilling holes. 

Pottery occurs in huge quantities on Chinese Neolithic sites. 
Usually it is very fragmentary ; only in association with burials do we 
often find complete vessels. Broken ones were sometimes cleverly 
mended by drilling small holes through the opposing edges and then 
lashing them rightly together ; this practice dearly adumbrates the 
modem Chinese method of repairing crockery with tiny metal damps. 
Pottery was made by the ‘ coiling * process, once general in eastern 
Asia and still used in parts of China itself. 

Most of the shards are grey, coarse, poorly levigated, and badly 
fired. A few are pinkish buff iit colour, of finer texture, and with a 
rather powdery surface ; wMIe certain harder specimens show a dark 
blue-gray fracture. They often Ijcar impressions, of string, of textiles, 
of matting, or of basketry. Incised decoration is likewise found, some¬ 
times of the 4 herring-bone 1 pattern, repeated in horizontal registers. 
Surfaces were also ornamented with ribbons of clay, often marked 
with the finger-nail or pinched up in regularly spaced projections. 

Vessels display a wide range of form, including ovoid, spheroid, 
carinate, cylindrical, and * barrel 1 shapes. Bottoms are flat, concave, 
rounded, or pointed ; and shoulders bear horizontal lugs or vertical 
loop handles. Large jars with everted rims occur, as do graceful 
flasks with well marked necks and flaring mouths; a ' fruit-stand ’ 
type on a high perforated pedestal closely resembles specimens found 
in Japan (figs. 6-7). Two forms very characteristic of the nonhem 
Chinese Neolithic ceramics (except in the province of Kansu) arc the 
earthenware tripods known respectively as the ting and the U (fig. 8). 
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Tlic ting calls for little comment; it is merely a bowl raised on three 
solid legs. In the ff, the legs ore hollow, and form extensions of the 
interior cavity of the vessel; this type was perhaps used for sacrificial 
purposes. 

Among other earthenware objects are whistles ; phalloi; and what 
appear to be highly con vend coalbed birds' heads ; these were perhaps 
all of them cult-objects. Kilns for firing pots have been found, and a bo 
large quantities of a vitreous and vesicular greenish slag apparently 
connected somehow with pottery making. 

The wares described above are those which in a general way 
characterize the Neolithic culture of northern China. Another and far 
higher type, whose distribution and nature imply a Late Neolithic 
intrusion from the west, is the painted potter} * (fig. 9). 

Polychrome wares are known from many sites of western Asia 
and eastern Europe. Similar pottery has now been traced along the 
great transact)niinemal migration route, from Chinese Turkistan 10 
across northern China proper, clear to southern Manchuria. It did 
not however spread over the entire area occupied by the Chinese 
Neolithic, but is much more restricted in distribution. It has been 
found almost exclusively in the loess regions. While the evidence is 
not yet conclusive either way, it appears to show that the painted ware 
was diffused along what were in historical times the principal routes of 
travel, while the Neolithic sites on which it does not occur are those in 
the more secluded localities. 

Unless a well-developed trade can be proved, the appearance of a 
new type of potter} 1 in a given region usually betokens successful 
invasion. For this, in China no evidence has yet appeared. It is only 
the presence of the painted ware itself that differentiates certain sites 
from others where it is absent. Nevertheless, its comparative homo¬ 
geneity from end to end of its vast territory suggests that the polychrome 
ware was diffused over northern China by some process more rapid 
than mere culture-creep, though what that process was, we cannot say. 

Remarkably rich in ceramic forms, the Chinese painted pottery is 

'This w'us first nutdc known tn the world, slightly over a decade ago, by Dr J G, 
Andenaun, dim connected with the Geologic?! Survey of China. 

,n Painted pottery of the Chinese group, in a Neolithic association, tuts recoilly 
been repotted from the vicinity of Urumchi and Hunt, in Chinese Turkistan, by Dr 
P L. Yuan, of the Sinu-Swedish Central Asiatic Expedition. U had previously not been 
known to occur weal of Kansu. 
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well levigated and fairly hard in texture ; in colour it varies from buff 
to dark red ; and it is often highly burnished. Several different designs 
occur, among them the ' lattice * and the ' dot -and -triangle ' patterns ; 
no zodmorphs have been found on Chinese Ncttl ithic sites, lhe 
painting is often in black, or in black and white, on a deep red ground , 
or it may be in red and black on a white slip. It seems to have been 
done with some sort of brush. 

Another distinct class of Neolithic pottery recently brought to light 
in northern China b a fine black ware, in this the surface is plain and 
highly polished, being sometimes actually lustrous. Some specimens 
are almost incredibly thin ; one, a broken cup excavated under scientific 
conditions, 11 measured less than half a millimetre m thickness-li tic 
more than that of an ordinary playing-card. No trace of metal has 
been found with this ware, the associated culture being of the usual 

northern Chinese Neolithic type. ,. , . 

The scanty evidence available suggests that the black ware may be 
slightly later than the painted pottery, or at east that the two overlap ; 
possibly also the black type is more especially characteristic of notth- 

Ca ‘ Ste WbetheAhe potter’s wheel was already known in China in any form 
during Late Neolithic times is still a debated question Apart from what 
appear to be definite indications of its use, it would seem a pnon that 
in a large number of instances some mechanical means of shaping must 
have been employed ; this applies especially to the very tlun specimens 
of the black ware, and only less so to much of the painted lottery. The 
question needs more study before it can be answered decisively. 


Of the soda! organisation and religious beliefs prevailing in China 
during Neolithic times, we necessarily have little direct knowledge. 
Hence wc can only try to reconstruct them, in a measure, from the 
practices of the more backward peoples still inhabiting southeastern 
Asia ; from the archaeological evidence; from ancient literary notices; 
and from survivals among the Chinese peasantry themselves, the lineal 
descendants of the Neolithic people. 

That the latter traced descent through mothers, and that women 
plavcd an active or even a leading part in institutional life, seems fairly 
certain. No inference can he drawn as to the existence of chieftainship, 
either male or female ; but sorceresses, mediums, and priestesses have 


it By Dr Li Chi, of die Acidemia Siniot. 
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always wielded vast influence in Chinese peasant life, and there is every 
reason to believe that they did so in Neolithic times as well. Social 
groups were, however, probably governed far less by individuals than 
by the power of immemorial custom ; exactly the same is true of most 
of China at the present day. 

Religion, as among so many planting peoples, seems pretty clearly 
to have been based upon the idea of fertility in general. While ghosts, 
spirits, trees, rivers, mountains, the heavenly bodies, and various 
natural phenomena were regarded as potent for'good or evil and (here- 
fore to be placated, the central figure in ihc prehistoric peasant cults 
ivas perhaps a Goddess of Earth, looted upon as the supreme source of 
all fecundity and generative power. Of such a belief we have little 
concrete evidence ; for even the nude female figurines in clay, believed 
to represent 3 similar concept in so many other lands, have not been 
found in China. But in the earliest records there appears a Goddess 
of Earth, whose worship among the peasantry was conducted by 
sorceresses at least until the 2nd century b.c. That the Chinese Mother 
Goddess 11 was regarded as possessing human form is doubtful; for 
apart from the absence of cult-figures already mentioned, the written 
symbol used to denote her in early historical times was not anthropo¬ 
morphic m character. 

Ceremonies for the promotion of fertility pretty surely included 
seasonal dances and orgiastic mating festivals like those which have 
survived in so many parts of eastern Asia until recent or even modem 
times. Earthenware phalloi occur on Neolithic sites, and traces of 
phalli cisrn still exist in Cliitia and many adjoining lands. Marriages, 
initiated at such festivals, were probably exogamous ; that is, they could 
only take place between individuals or perhaps groups telonging to 
different mat ri lines I clans ; such at least appears to have been the 
practice in the peasant communities of the early historical period. 

c 1/ x'“S 1 ?£j a . ntin S P^pfe are oftcn bloody and cruel. 1 * Those 
01 the INeolithic Chinese appear to have formed no exception. It is 
likely that thev practised a rite of human sacrifice, apparently by 
clubbing, to judge from the crushed and mutilated condition of some of 


«Although her proper designation may perhaps licit be translated as ‘ Ruler of 
the Soil , in the early writings she is often tailed 1 Mother of All \ 

« A classical instance is tlut of the Khotuk of Orissa. with their Merish sacrifices * 

jg£ P^bahle C,1 " S """ pI *™ Ded OVer grtal f 1 " 1 of “When and eastern Asia is 
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the skeletons found' * (fig. 10). Legends of the Andromeda type, so 
widespread over eastern Asia, point to the former existence of sacrifice 
by exposure. The occurrence of ritual cannibalism cannot be asserted 
with assurance, although the condition of the skeletons just mentioned 
would rather suggest it; but it is often found in connexion with human 
sacrifice among planting peoples, and belief in the magical efficacy of 
human blood and flesh has persisted among the lower classes in China 
throughout her history. 

The dead were disposed of in Neolithic China by inhumation. 
The position of the body varies ; sometimes it lies on its back, some¬ 
times on its face ; or again, it may rest on its left side. Only in instances 
like those mentioned in the preceding paragraph have human bones 
iieen found piled up helter-skelter, broken, crushed, and with scarcely 
any two in normal articulation. So far, there is no evidence that 
cremation was practised in prehistoric China. 

That anything like organized warfare existed is unlikely. The 
headless skeleton of a youth found buried in a pit-dwelling may mean 
that head-hunting was carried on. It has been suggested that the 
greater degree of variation found in the skulls of females as compared 
with those of males may point to the capture of women. But in general, 
warfare must have been of the desultory and haphazard type common 
among Neolithic populations nearly everywhere. The comparative 
scarcity of weapons ami Lhe absence of fortification point to the same 
conclusion. 

The rarity of objects or materials imported from a distance implies 
that trade was little developed. Communities must have been very 
nearly self containing ; probably for each the world was bounded by 
its own visible horizon. This same parochial outlook survives scarcely 
altered among the Cliinese peasantry of the present day. 

It was the northwestern province of Kansu that witnessed the 
highest development of prehistoric culture yet found in China. There 
the proportion of the painted pottery to the old coarse ware is far larger 
than elsewhere, while at the same time there is the closest resemblance 
to the polychrome types of the west. Only in Kansu, too, has a 
Chalcolithic phase of culture l«en found ; everywhere else in China 

“ Animals. notably the gaya! or mi than, are still sacrificed by dubbing to death in 
Farther India, and men were slain 1 litre in similar fashion not so very tong ago ; the 
underlying motive appears to be the avoidance of any loss of blood, supposed to be of 
magical fertilizing efficacy. 
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there seems to have been superposed directly upon the Neolithic a well- 
aevetoped Bronze Age civilization, most of whose fundamental traits are 
those of the same cultural stage in the Occident. 

The painted pottery of Kansu falls into two distinct categories, 
marked by radically different shapes and designs. Both classes retain 
the same stone implements throughout ; but one—'the later, as excava¬ 
tion has shown—displays a knowledge of copper, slight at first but 
steadily growing in amount. Nothing suggests that this was an 
indigenous development, and the wntrary is far more probable. For 
along with copper, there appear in Kansu several other previously 
unknown, eullure-elements, Among these are the construction of mud 
walls around villages ; new species of domestic animals—the sheep 
and perhaps the horse ; and possibJy wheeled vehicles. Zodmorphs 
now f appear on painted potteiy; among them, friezes of conventionalized 
birds recall designs occurring far earlier at Susa. The presence of 
turquoise, and even more of cowry shells, obtainable only on distant 
tropical coasts, indicates a considerable development of "trade. The 
appearance in Kansu, during its Chalcolithic period, of the pottery 
tripods, i he ting and already mentioned, points to contacts of some 
sort with regions farther east. Evidently wc are here in the presence 
ol something differing widely from the ancient and static culture of 
Neolithic eastern Asia. 

That the Chinese New Stone Age dates back at least three or 
four millennia before the dawn of history in that country seems fairly 
clear. It is still more certain that a long time elapsed Ire tween its 
commencement and the appearance of pottery of die polychrome class. 
For on the higlier and therefore older river-terraces of "the northwest 
occur Neolithic remains without painted pottery, while the latter 
appears on the lower and younger terraces . 14 

In southwestern Asia the making of painted wares goes back well 
toward the beginning of the fifth millennium b.c, at latest. When it 
first appeared in the steppe regions north of the mountain zone, we do 
not as yet know ; but the destruction of some of the sites on which it 
occurs there and the consequent dispersal of its makers seem to have 
taken place somewhere around 2(joo b.c. 1 * 


14 Verbal communication from Dr P. L. YQan of 3 March 1933. 

“Regarding this dating. s« Haiuld Peake and H. J. Heine : The Stepp* aiut ike 
Odom ^ Corridors or Tunc ' series), p$>. 40 and 44* 
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It appears certain, for various reasons, that the full Bronze Age 
complex reached China, somewhat abruptly, during the former half 
of the second millennium before our Era. 1 1 Now the archaeological 
evidence indicates that painted pottery was known in China for at least 
two or three centuries before the close of her Neolithic, Its introduc¬ 
tion there must accordingly have taken place toward the close of the 
third millennium b.c., or at ail events during its latter half. 

The Bronze Age civilization of China remained throughout its 
duration the nearly exclusive property of a small and warlike class of 
nobles—landholders, rulers, priests, and lighters. Bronze was almost 
wholly reserved for the uses of war, luxury, and rvorship ; at no time 
was it sufficiently plentiful or cheap to be used as the common material 
for ordinary tools and implements. There is no evidence, archaeo* 
logical or other, that its introduction greatly modified the ancient 
Neolithic culture of the peasants. For their simple needs stone was 
quite adequate, besides being so much more easily procured, and they 
seem to have retained its use through the greater part of the Bronze 
Age. Although the painted pottery disappeared, 1 * the old coarse 
ware continued to be made. The extraordinary abundance of remains 
strewn about on the present surface of the soil affords good evidence of 
the late persistence of the Neolithic tit China. This receives further 
confirmation from the use of the written symbol for ‘ stone * in the 
composition of many characters denoting the actions of cutting, hacking, 
and piercing. 

Iron began to be used in China around the middle of the first 
millennium b.c., at first for domestic utensils and farming implements *, 
as the material for these, it appears directly to liave superseded stone. 
In this sense it may be said that the peasantry of China never went 
through an age of Bronze at all, but passed from the Late Stone Age 
at once into that of Iron. 


11 For i discussion of the evidence bearing upon die chronology of the Chinese 
Bronze Age, 6ee C. W. Bishop : * The Chronology of Ancient China *, Jow/j, Arntr, 
Oriental See., 1931. ui, 231-47 ■ 


lf It survived in China itself until toward the close of the second millennium b.c. and 
possibly a good deal later; in Manchuria varieties of it were being made apparently not 
long before the beginning of our Era. 
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Ostia in the Light of Recent Discoveries 


by Guido Calza 

Director of Fxcatathns, Ostia 

T WENTY years have gone by since I was first appointed Director 
of Excavations at Ostia, and I feel that I have aevoted the better 

the dead dty'backto ™ archaeoio S ist to lhe S reat task of bringing 

All that was known about Ostia when scientific investigation was 
first started there was the legendary tale of its foundation at the mouth 
of the Tiber by Ancus Marcius, fourth King of Rome ; its probable 
expansion under the republic, although the growth of Pozzuoli and the 
clogging up of the river’s bed would support the theory of a period of 
decline for Ostia at that time ; and its tremendous development under 
the Empire, especially in the second century. Of this there was proof 
m the vestiges of imperial constructions rising above ground and in the 
historically ascertained fact that Ostia was Rome’s trading centre and 
outlet on the sea. Little or nothing was known of the later period of 
the cuy* nor oj its declirie and finaJ disappearance. 

On the other hand the existence of Ostia was never quite forgotten 
and certain medieval acts of vandalism, together with partial explorations 
effected after live year 1500 and a few attempts at scientific research 
ordered hy tbe Papal Government, did throw light upon the extension 
of the old Roman city and gave inklings of its prodigious wealth. 

1 he first modern campaign conducted in view of possible historical 
and archaeological results had, as chief object, to glean something of 
the topography of the city, retrace the course of streets, piece together 
jrr rain5 a x>ve £ roun d and isolate important monuments and 
edifices. 1 wenty years ago barely four or five streets had been 
uncovered in part, six or seven acres of land had been explored and not 
more than six buildings brought to light. The results today are ■ 
forty roads uncovered, some forty-nine acres of ground thoroughly 
explored, and over one hundred buildings unearthed and restored 
Ostia is now a city risen from the dead, alive with memories which speak 
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of past splendours, and no longer a desolate waste of land with ghost¬ 
like ruins peering above ground here and there. 

We may now affirm that the town extended along the banks of the 
Tiber as far as the sea and that the main thoroughfare or decumanm ran 
parallel with the river and crossed the car do maximus at right angles in 
the Forum. 

The ground-plan Is that of a Roman colony, with straight regular 
roads and houses evenly distributed along the roadside, very similar to 
modem cities. In this respect Ostia must have appeared ultra modern 
even in imperial times, if compared, for instance, with Pompeii, where 
streets were narrow and houses scattered about without heed to 
symmetry. An ancient inscription from Ostia (cj.L. xiv, 352), men¬ 
tioning a fifth region of the city, enabled me to trace the ground-plan 
of the five districts into which the town was divided. 

The importance of imperial Ostia, as a source of data fur the life 
of the Great Empire, becomes more and more evident as public and 
private houses come to fight. Temples, among public buildings, are 
especially interesting, particularly those dedicated to Mithras, as giving 
a fairly good idea of the intense religious life which developed at Ostia 
through countless different cults, eastern and traditional, until the 
advent of Christianity. Of this there remained few but unmistakable 
traces, mainly due to the fact that Saint Augustine and his mother 
Saint Monica lived there for a lime. 

The chief interest of the Theatre, which is one of the very few 
built on level ground, lies in the entrance, which is in the very centre, 
an uncommon feature. The number of thermal establishments 
stresses tltc Roman craze for bat lung; the baths recently unearthed 
near the Forum were supplied with special rooms for sun-baths, 
Even greater interest is aroused by a hitherto unknown type of archi¬ 
tecture, revealed by the Iwrrea or public store-houses, of which there 
are several well-preserved examples at Ostia. 

Private houses were built upon what we should call modem 
principles, with several storeys, a type of building which was only 
exploited by the Romans after they bad replaced the Pompeian system 
of illumination through inner courtyards, with window's looking into 
the street. 

These are a Roman invention, in consequence of which came a new 
type of dwelling which later developed into apartment-ho uses (insula) 
for the middle classes, rising side by side with the rich and noble damns. 
Each builder, naturally, planned apartments, windows, balconies and 
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staircases upon designs of his* own, and one of the large blocks recently 
unearthed is unmistakably the forerunner, in architectural style, of the 
great palaces of the Renaissance. What is left of decorative motives! 
is no less interesting, for it reveals that certain patterns considered 
typical of Byzantine or Romanesque art arc purely Roman. Thus a 
visit to Ostia not only serves as a reminder of the past, hut also Furnishes 
evidence upon the Latin origin of certain architectural features which 
it is customary to consider as modern devices for the solution of 
problems brought about by the present-day overcrowding of urban 
centres. As time goes by and work progresses we find that dead cities 
are not only alive because their past has been resurrected, but, chiefly, 
because of their living links with the present. 

Historical and archaeological data supplied by Ostia is rendered 
all the more rich and vivid by an artistic setting of documentary and 
aesthetic interest; mosaics, paintings, stucco-work and terracotta 
wares are profusely scattered everywhere* and although mural decora¬ 
tions of the second and third centuries have no special style of their 
own, as is the case at Pompeii, their interest is due to the medley of 
elements inherited from earlier periods, and ingenuously harmonized 
by these unrefined Roman artists. 

Mosaics are numerous and very original; indeed they reveal 
considerable study and research, especially in the case of certain 
geometrical patterns found in the most humble dwellings, which are 
unlike others seen before. The variety of motives is remarkable. 
Among the large pieces is the now famous one with Neptune in the 
batlis on the Decuman us t dated to the Antoninc period, ft covers the 
entire Boor of the entrance hall, and depicts sea-horses, tritons, nereids 
and other strange vividly represented creatures. The twelve signs of 
the Zodiac are rendered with extraordinary accuracy of detail and 
mastery of design. Several mosaics in the square of the Corporations 
are worth particular mention for their subjects and execution ; they are 
the signs used by commercial corporations, shipping companies and 
other trades, laid out on the pavement, before the entrance to each shop. 
Their cluef interest lies in the fact that, besides the trade-mark, each 
bears a sign indicating the nationality of the tradesman, and therefore 
is unique. {Plates i-n). 

Originality, however, is not a term applicable to sculpture, for 
in this field almost everything that has come to light at Ostia is a copy 
from Greek models. A certain individuality is revealed by portraits, 
for tilt Romans excelled, in this art, which drew upon their keen sense 
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of observation and their knowledge of technique. A portrait of Trajan 
from Oslia, is the best in existence of the optimal princeps t and that of a 
young princess of the Julio-Claudian family, disguised as Artemis, is 
also a remarkable piece of work. The large statue of Rome, placed by 
the people of Ostia in the Temple of Rome and Augustus in the Forum 
where it was worshipped, is quite characteristically Roman and unlike 
any other Gracco-Roman sculpture known to this day. 

The art which sprang up at Ostia, therefore, was not provincial art, 
nor could it have been, with Rome so close at hand and Ostia's enormous 
wealth to draw from. 11 is, rather, the work of first-rate artists who were 
presumably quite lavishly paid by prominent citizens of the colony, 
and is therefore useful as furnishing dements for the study of art as 
expressed in the capital. 

This brief survey of historical and archaeological data which 
Ostia offers to the student, provides indication oi the far vaster interest 
which the city holds for anyone ready to delve deeper among its ruins 
in search of life and art. Ostia is not a" copy of Pompeii or Herculaneum, 
nor a duplicate of the many Roman towns of Latin Africa from alt of 
which little that is unknown is to be gleaned. It is, rather, a amalt- 
scale reproduction of what Rome itself really was in its hey-day, with 
the added charm that Ostia has preserved many typical features of the 
architecture and taste of that period, which have long since vanished 
in the imperial capita!. 

There are private houses, shops, store-houses, buildings for public 
use, sanctuaries and temples of longdorgotten eastern cults; there 
are mosaic paintings, stucco decorations and sculptures in most cases 
far better preserved than those found in Rome, and which supply 
missing links for the reconstruction of the history of a people. 

Moreover inscriptions brought to light at Ostia supply invaluable 
data for the social and economic aspects of Roman daily life, and have 
entirely solved problems connected with the history and positions of 
the Roman colony on the sea. Further excavations will, no doubt, 
yield more interesting material, and probably reveal the existence of 
other monuments, arid so give more documentary evidence upon the 
glory of Rome. 

The tombs of Ostia belong to the less well preserved of the ruins 
but now we have been fortunate enough to find a complete necropolis 
not far from Ostia, and through it we are able to recognize a great part 
of the life of the first colony of Rome. 

The recent discovery of a vast Roman necropolis at the mouth of 
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the Tiber, in a triangular stretch of land known throughout history as 
* Isola Sacra ’ (sacred island) enclosed between die course of the river, 
an artificial canal dug by Trajan, and the sea, is of the greatest import- 
ance to the history of Ostia, as well as to that of the later port itself, 
which was given the pompous name of Port os Romac at some time in 
the third century. 

The principal feature of the necropolis is the architecture of the 
tombs and their variety' and their decoration. The burial-ground as a 
whole is of the second to fourth centuries aj>., as shown by dates on the 
inscribed tablets found on almost every tomb with the name and the 
age of the deceased. Large chamber-tombs generally have decorations 
in relief on the architrave over the door, and are in excellent 3 tyle, not 
unlike good Tuscan cinquecento architecture. (PLATE ill). Niches 
in the interior were used to receive the ashes of servants and slaves, 
masters being buried in full-sized sarcophagi, placed along the walls. 
Like the vaults, these niches arc decorated with mythological paintings, 
very' primitive and obviously the work of unskilled and untrained hands. 
Reliefs placed outside several tombs were intended to indicate the pro¬ 
fession of the deceased. 

Sarcophagi, however, are the most remarkable of the finds. A lid 
of uncommon size, supporting the reclining figure of a priest of Cybelc, 
entirely preserved, whose sacerdotal robes and symbolic ornaments 
are of special interest to students of ancient cults, has received universal 
attention. Dancing children, or cupids, sculptured in high-relief on a 
marble sarcophagus of a child, miraculously intact, save for the figure 
on the lid, are so admirably designed and executed as to recall the work 
of such great masters as Nieolo Pisano or Donatello. Among notable 
sculptures arc Hellenistic marble groups representing Pan and a satyr, 
a child on horseback followed by a sen-ant, statuettes of a child, and of 
a genius ; also reliefs showing scenes from life, such as child-birth, the 
bleeding of a leg, a blacksmith's shop, a corn-mill and a water-carrier. 
A marble bust of one Cains Vo lead us Myronnous, is in its way, as re¬ 
markable a discovery as the sarcophagus with the priest; the admirable 
expression of the face, which must surely have been an astonishing 
likeness, and the perfect technique would place this portrait in an even 
better period than the Antonme, to which for other reasons it must 
unquestionably be dated. 
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Is Prehistory Practical?* * 

by V. Gordon Childe 

Abercr irmly Professor of Prthitlorit Archaeology, Edinburgh Umvtnity. 

I N 1933 it can hardly be alleged tltat Prehistory is a useless study, 
wholely remote from and irrelevant to practical life. In one great 
country at least, interpretations of supposed facts of Prehistory, 
imperfectly apprehended by an untrained mind of undoubted genius, 
have revolutionized the whole structure of society. No one who has 
read Mein Kampf, or even the extracts therefrom in The Times, can fail 
to appreciate the profound effect which theories of the racial superiority 
of ‘ Aryans * have exercised on contemporary Germany. In the name 
of these theories men are being exiled from public life and shut up in 
concentration camps, books are being burned and expression of opinions 
stifled just as, in the name of religious ideas, they were during fifteen 
long centuries of darkness. 

The suppression of thought during the Dark Ages was justified by 
an appeal to supposed revelations, vouchsafed to individuals, and the 
interpretations thereof. The latest onslaught on the freedom of lIic 
spirit appeals 10 alleged scientific facts. The justificatory documents 
this time actually exist in the public world—in museum's and in the 
fields—open to every competent observer to examine, analyze and 
compare. Hut these documents can no more be profitably studied 
without laborious preparatory training than can the movements of 
stars or die behaviour of electrons, Prehistory in its several branches 
is just the objective and critical study of precisely those data upon 
which the political theories of Houston Chamberlain, and Adolt Hitler 
purport to be built. But for the purpose of such systematic srudv the 
several sciences which compose Prehistory have had to elaborate an 
exact terminology, and in so doing have often defined a given term in 
a different way to vulgar speech and sometimes even differently to 
colleagues in allied disciplines. The layman may well be pardoned 
if he takes these technical terms at their face value, but the resultant 
confusion may have disastrous effects, 

9 Introductory tectum to the Univ&rsiiy coiiriii in Prehistoric Ardm^iiogy for 

* 933 * 4 - 
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Confusions between the several senses of 1 race ’and 1 heredity f 
are particularly dangerous. * Inheritance ' is originally a legal term 
describing the transmission of property from father to son. The 
zoologists have appropriated it to a biological process and define 
heredity 1 as * the resemblance between an organism and its ancestors, 
in so far as die resemblance is not due to similarity of environment 
' Race at the beginning of last century, was applied fairly indiscrimin¬ 
ately to any group of men or other animals distinguished by common 
peculiarities, whether of bodily form or of speech or even religion ; it 
was seriously debated whether language were not die best criterion of 
race.* Zoologists restrict the term to groups possessing common 
hereditary qualities in the biologist’s sense, and stock-breeders and 
physical anthropologists have tried to follow them. 

Now what interests us chiefly in the case of the lower animals and 
particularly domestic ones are the physical differences between breeds 
or races—differences in the quantity and quality of their w r oo| or in 
egg-laying capacity. The breeder and the experimental zoologist have 
shown that such differences are not due to any deliberate effort on the 
part of the individual sheep or hen, but to differences in the germ- 
plasm transmitted in the stock to which the creature belongs. To 
improve * your flock or your poultry all you can do is to select and 
couple animals possessing the qualities you regard as desirable, in the 
confident belief that these qualities will reappear in the offspring. 

* Racial hygiene '* is die portentous name given to an attempt to apply 
the same principles by analogy to man. But is the analogy not perhaps 
a false one ? Are die qualities valuable in humanity strictly analogous 
to those valued by man in poultry ? And are the same methods of 
propagation applicable ? 

Man is undoubtedly an animal, descended from some ape-like 
creature. But qua man he is distinguished physically from all other 
animals by possessing a very complex brain and nervous system, render¬ 
ing possible infinitely delicate adjustments between the sensory organs 
and the muscles. He can make tools with his hands, he can utter 

1 Encyclopaedia Btitannsca., last ed. T |.v. Heredity. 

1 See T. Siinar. Etude critique Jt In doctrine ties meet au xvuiinr r itch 1 1 ton espantion 
m imnf, Umbels, 192,1. 

3 To lie distinguished Irani eugenics in so far as the Tiller aims, at weeding out 
sped lit hereditary defects and pathological conditions which can be readily ami accurately 
diagnosed, and the heredity of which can he precisely determined since the defects in 
question are dependent on single genes. 
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articulate sounds. As a consequence be is in quite a different position 
from all other animals. As a protection against cold or enemies the 
other animals have to rely upon the fur or the horns conferred upon 
them by heredity {in the biological sense), Man alone can kindle lire 
and manufacture clothes to keep him warm, can fabricate weapons 
for bis defence. These things—fire, clothes, weapons—are part of 
man’s 1 culture ", external to nis body, to be made and discarded at 
will. He only acquires them after birth, whereas a tendency to grow 
fur and claws is innate in a cat which cannot discard them at will. Only 
by mutations in the germ-plasm could a better equipped animal arise, 
which as the result of processes of natural selection might become 
after many generations the parent of a new race or even species. 

Alt animals, including man, come into the world with their nervous 
systems attuned to react in specific ways to external conditions. Most 
animals, again including men, can learn by experience to modify such 
so-called instinctive reactions. But neither man nor any other animal 
can iiand on to his offspring by heredity the newly learned modifications. 
Acquired characteristics are not inherited * But certain animals can 
by example train their own riffspring to react in the manner they have 
found advantageous. Only man, owing to his power <>f articulate 
speech and to the prolongation of infancy, can transmit to his 
descendants integrally what he has learned by experience in his own 
lifetime. A human child does not therefore start adult life at the same 
point as its parents but already armed with some of the fruits of their 
experience. In other words the child's equipment inherited from his 
parents in the biological sense has been enlarged by instruction or 
social heredity, by acquired ancestral experience. Human capacities 
are thus being augmented from generation to generation by instruction 
in skill acquired in the past. 

Moreover, bv speech men are enabled not only to pass on to their 
children the results of their own individual experience-—they can com¬ 
municate them to one another. One can can tdl his fellows what he 
has seen and done and can leant in return the experiences anti inventions 
of his neighbour. Put briefly—experience can be pooled. There thus 
arises a collective tradition embodying more or less tne pooled experience 
of mankind. 

This tradition embraces inter alia the various ways of acting and 

* Prof. MctO&)lignite rats, the ii:unt reteni cTptrimtrntal supports of Lamarckiuiianv, 
Ktnicil !t%t aiitiaang after i statistical study by Prof, Crew at the British Association 
meet inn in iy33- 
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mating things that the component individuals of the species have 
discovered or invented. Material culture is just the concrete embodi¬ 
ment of this tradition, and the proper subject-matter of archaeology. 
For perhaps half a million years man has been leaving on the surface of 
the globe the products of his hands, the concrete expressions of his in¬ 
telligence, the particular embodiments of his traditional arts and crafts. 
The archaeologist studies and classifies these. He can then compare 
the changes in man's material culture—his social heritage—with the 
changes in his physical structure—his biological heritage. 

A reasonably clear record of the physical characters of our species 
extends over only some 20,000 years. During that time the physical 
structure of man—at least his skeleton, many of his muscles and such 
part of his brain as leaves impressions on the walls of the skull—Iras 
undergone only relatively minor modifications. In the same period 
his material equipment has been revolutionized, his control over his 
environment incredibly enlarged. Twenty-five millennia ago all men 
of whom we have any knowledge were just^df/iCTTrr, Living on the wild 
fruits and game native to their territory, dwelling in caves or rude 
shelters arid equipped with 3 strictly limited range of tools and weapons 
made exclusively of stone, bone, horn and wood. Today we are 
nourished by plants and animals, deliberately cultivated and bred on 
artificially irrigated and fertilized lands and conveyed to ns from great 
distances with incredible speed ; we dwell in huge cities drained and 
lighted by electricity and we control complex machines of metal that 
can exert a power excelling that of thousands of human bodies. 

Front the standpoint of geology or zoology the time occupied by this 
transformation is trifling - but it is a transformation in culture, not in 
hereditary physical structure ; in external equipment, not in the germ- 
plasm of the species. In other words man's exceptionally rapid 
1 improvement 1 is due to that accumulation of experience and tradition 
rendered possible by speech, and subsequently accelerated by writing, 
not to accumulated mutations in his biological make-up. * What is 
true of materiaJ culture, which the archaeologist especially studies, 
applies equally to so-called spiritual traits such as Science or Art. If 
he took a wide enough view, the historian could easily show how the 
achievements of a Newton or an Einstein rested upon a substructure 
built up laboriously by 5000 years of collective effort ; he could trace 
the tradition of mathematical techniques down from the remote hunter 
who perhaps first distinguished the notches on his tally as abstract 
numbers, through the Babylonian scribes who for the administration of 
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vast lemple~revenues devised the processes termed multiplication and 
division, the handling; of fractions, the extraction of square roots and 
the determination of areas, to the Greeks who generalized the rules 
used by their oriental precursors (such as the Theorem of Pythagoras) 
and so to the calculus and relativity. 

Progress m the case of mankind has accordingly been not so much 
on 1 improvement ’ in the bodily structure that each man inherits from 
his parents, as a steady accumulation of the cultural capital, a gradual 
enlargement of the traditional experience that a man acquires from his 
social environment after birth. This fact prompts the question, 
whether the aims of the stock-breeder are strictly applicable to humanity 
at all t 

But even if they are. it may be questioned how tar the stock¬ 
breeder's methods arc applicable to mankind. All * modem * men, 
despite their well marked physical differences, belong to a single species 
and can interbreed fredy. From the last Ice Age onwards the variety 
of skeletal types found in Europe suggests the possibility of extensive 
interbreeding,at least in our continent, A study of the blood-groups, 
recognized only since the war, is held to prove that such interbreeding 
has actually taken place, and that the populations of Europe, North 
Africa and Hither Asia at least are by now thoroughly mixed. 4 Now 
the mechanism of biological inheritance and the statistical rules govern¬ 
ing the hereditary transmission of characters in cases of interbreeding, 
though outlined by Mendel in 1866, have only been worked out in 
detail within the last thirty years and are still little known outside 
biological laboratories and institutes. The hereditary constitution of 
any organism is believed to be determined by factors, technically 
termed * genes \ received in pairs from its parents at birth, each parent 
contributing one to each pair.* Each gene is regarded as predisposing 
the organism to develop a curtain hereditary trail. Thus there would 
be a genu (probably there art several) for long-headed ness. In crosses 
between different varieties each pair of genes might represent a pair of 
alternative lines of development, but only' one of the alternatives is 
realized in each concrete case. The offspring, however, carries both 
alternatives in his germ-plasm, and may transmit either to his descen¬ 
dants. Which alternative is to bo realized is determined by rules of 

1 [Icightn, *931, p. 126; cf. Ruffles-Cults, 1929, p. 295. 'There is no such 
thing as 1 pure or homur.ygoua net of mankind \ 

* Morgan. Theory oj the Crw, Yale, 1928; summaries in Rwgglcs-Gala and in 
Blur- s c her - Leu z. 
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* dominance ' that can Ijc discovered by statistical analysis of observed 
eases. I'of instance in a cross between a long-head and a round-head 
(assuming a single gene for head-form) the offspring would not be 
betvvixt-and-be tween but round-headed or long-headed. The a vail - 
able evidence suggests (hat he would be probably round-headed as tliis 
gene is likely to be dominant, but lie might none the less have long¬ 
headed children. 

Furthermore the several hereditary trails or genes mav be trans¬ 
mitted separately from parent to children. Stature, complexion and 
head-form arc all determined by distinct genes (more probably by a 
targe number of distinct genes)’ We have all met tall blonde long¬ 
heads, tall dark long-heads, short blonde long-heads and short dark 
hmg-heads that illustrate tliis son of separate or particulate inheritance. 
Yet nineteenth-century text-books take the first and last combinations 
of characters as distinctive of the 1 Nordic * and 1 Mediterrane an ’ races 
respectively. 

Statistical studies of a large number of individuals have established 
very clearly the rules of dominance in fruit-flies and other quick-breeding 
organisms, and also the probabilities that group of genes will be 
transmitted together in crossing. In the case of men, whose pedigrees 
are hard to ascertain, who breed slowly and sparingly and whose 
hereditary mechanism is exceedingly complicated, very little is yet 
known about the rules of dominance and hardly anything about the 
linkage of genes.* Even if it be statistically probable that a tall long¬ 
head will be also blonde, that gives us no certainty as yet that a (all 
long-headed skeleton 5000 years old also belonged to a blonde man. 
And, Karl Pearson 1 * writes 1 When we come to associate mental and 
bodily characters we find no correlation whatever of prognostic value 

Thai statement should brand anyone who talks of 1 racial 
mentality ' as a charlatan. And in fact the researches conducted in 
biological laboratories have robbed the naive nineteenth-century 
conceptions of even physical race of most of their scientific value, 

; Baur, p, by : ‘ Ehlfercncc in the shape of die skull, the structure of die brain . , . 
in 3 word the numberless morphological and physiological distinctions between the 
various races of man depend in each ease upon very numerous heredity-factors, with 
the result that as yet w« know little about the course of their inheritance \ Fischer, 
PP- MO and 151. and Ruggles-Catc#, pp. 43 and 333, paint out the alterations in skull- 
form and stature produced by non -hereditary post-nalul factors. Sucli alterations 
cannot he distinguished (mm hereditary traits in individual cases, though in ijigr 
populations they might he discounted statistically. 

* Annult 0/ Engrrtin, 1926, l, 403. 
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though the results of those researches have seldom penetrated as yet 
into the anatomical galleries of the physical anthropologists. Until 
the workings of heredity in man have been far more exhaustively and 
dispassionately studied, and the idea of race re-established on a truly 
scientific basis, it is surely rash to give statutory' sanction to nostrums 
based on false analogies between men and poultry. 

In the light of the foregoing summary, it should lx: easy to dispel 
the popular confusion between race and culture or race and language— 
a confusion involved for instance in the phrase * Aryan race \ and in 
legislation using that expression. As there are varieties in the physical 
breeds of men—races in some sense—so there are varieties in human 
culture. The process of pooling experience, previously described as 
the basis of human progress, has not been proceeding evenly at all 
limes and places. Mankind is dispersed over the whole surface of the 
globe and is divided into discrete groups by forests, mountains, deserts 
and seas—barriers to intercourse which have been very largely annihil¬ 
ated in the last fifty years by the steamship, the aeroplane, telephony 
and wireless. Before these inventions human groups were often very 
largely isolated, communication between them was difficult and sporadic, 
accumulated experience was very unevenly shared. 

For the first 15,000 years (Le. after say 25,000 B.c.) for which Pre¬ 
history has anything like adequate data, mankind probably lived in quite 
small communities, largely, but never perhaps entirely, isolated from 
one another. And such isolation has continued throughout history, 
though it has been increasingly broken down as a result of the cultural 
progress of the last 6,000 years. Each community tended under these 
conditions to build up its own peculiar tradition and material culture, 
based upon its own historicully conditioned collective experience and 
its own geographically conditioned needs. And at the same time the 
conventional meanings given to the many groups of articulate sounds 
came to differ from community to community, producing the babel 
of tongues which has helped to accentuate geographical isolation. 

The progress of linguistic divergence is only directly observable 
at a very late stage. But in the case of material culture, the divergence 
of tradition, in so far as it found concrete expression, is traceable by the 
prehistoric archaeologist. We can recognize groups of man-made 
objects-implements, ornaments, ruins of dwellings—belonging to the 
same general age but normally collected from distinct, but not neces¬ 
sarily remote, sites that differ from one another arbitrarily in respect 
of method of manufacture, material, shape and kind. Sucli differences 
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dearly reflect differences in traditions of workmanship, of hunting, of 
g ittng, ill his hit; o ns dress and so on. They art- differences in the 
culture of distinct groups of men. Very often the bodies, or at least 
tile Skeletons, ot the people who made and used these objects can also 
L>e Studied since the objects hi question were often buried with their 
owners* But m many instances the skeletons, accompanied by the 
same sorts of implements, weapons and ornaments, belong to very 
different types ; they cannot possibly he classified as belonging to the 
same race or physical stock. The so-called 1 Nordic culture ’ oi Europe 
in me third millennium Bx* is a case in point* since extreme fang^n-ads 
and exirerne short ‘heads, together with a wide range of intermediate 
tip ***« tt,uncl accompanied by identical pots, axes, and beads in the 
same grave/ In other words, in the prehistoric past as obviously 
today, culture was independent of physical race, was not a matter of 
biological heredity but of social tradition. 

Ignorance of'this fact, or rather the careless use of the word race 
as coloured by biological theory for the prehistoric group distinguished 
by a peculiar culture, has nature. 1v reinforced the false analogy between 
men and poultry in misleading the 1 racial-hygienists ’ and their political 
interpreters. If we replace the word * race 1 in this context by * people 1 
we shall more easily avoid such confusions. After all, we speak of 
the British people as the group of conspicuously varied physical types 
who enjoy British traditions, institutions and culture. 

Prehistoric archaeology is largely devoted to isolating such cultural 
groups or peoples, tracing their differentiation, wanderings and inter¬ 
actions But the distinction of cultural groups and the differentiation 
of peoples is tar from being the most significant or attractive thread 
running through Prehistory. Over against the processes of divergent 
development leading to the separation of distinct peoples—and ton- 
fusion can be traced no Jess clearly a process of convergence or, more 
strictly, diffusion. At least in die Old World the peoples accessible 
to archaeological study were constantly interchanging material objects 
Ideas and inventions. Such intercourse is conclusively attested m the 
archaeological record—least ambiguously of course in the wide diffusion 
of substances like ammonite, amber, caihis, lapis lazuli, shells ur tin, 
rlfr .y 0 , restricted areas where they occur in nature. This 
diffusion of substances is only the grossest concrete expression of the 
diffusion of ideas, in fact of that process of pooling experience to which 
reference was made earlier. 


* cL JR A L, uu. 342, □, 3* 
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It betokens the creation of a capita] of knowledge and equipment, 
shared (albeit unevenly) by all peoples, to which all have been 
making their own collective contributions. What we call Civilization 
is the product of this collective tradition, transcending all national 
frontiers. Archaeology and written history agree that the principal 
contributions were made first by the peoples of the Ancient Orient— 
of Egypt, Sumer and the Indus valley—then by the Greeks and their 
Minoan forerunners, later by the Romans ; but even the barbarian 
Celts and Germans, as Prof. Bury 18 termed our more immediate 
ancestors, made contributions of their own. 

European Prehistory’ atone can enable us justly to appreciate what 
our national ancestors did contribute to our cultural heritage, in an 
official invitation received by the writer to the opening of a certain 
museum last June the organizers explained that they had gathered 
together a representative collection of prehistoric Teutonic art and 
industry and 1 hoped thereby to establish that Germanic art was the 
highest an of all time In other words handmade clay-pots, rather 
poorly haked and incised, not painted, are to be exalted over Attic 
vases and Chinese porcelains ; the barbaric carvings on a pirate galley 
must excel the sculptures of the Parthenon f That is hardly the verdict 
of scientific Prehistory. 

Objectively studied Prehistory will rather emphasize how much 
more precious and vital is the growth of the common tradition that 
leads up to civilization than ihe idiosyncrasies and divagations of any 
separate groups, however brilliant. 'To attempt to cut oneself or 
one's community off from this lifegiving tradition is to commit spiritual 
suicide. To admit as good only what b Celtic, nr Germanic or 
Indian, as exclusive nationalism would demand, is unscientific and 
unhistoried. 

Bibliographical Note 

It is probably impossible to spprtiaeh all the problem* discussed above in .1 purely 
objective manner. Moat of the authors cited in the footnotes arc 1 ikdv.na is the present 
writer. lolte unconsciously biassed byprejvdiccaand passions that ought to bee] in bunted in 
scientific work. Of the works on heredity cited Baur, Fischer and Lair, Human Heredity 
1931, is a translation of a German text-book strongly in favour of * racial-hveiene \ 
Hu Egi es-Gates, Heredity in Mart 1929. ts slightly inclined in the same direction, lloebcn 
Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Srience 1931, belongs emphaticahv in the 
opposite school. 


l# Cambrulgt Ancient History, vol. 1 (2nd ed,, *924), prefat* to r6 , t pji£e T 
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Ancient Glass 

b v D. B, Harden 

Ashmolcan Alusnm, Oxford 

T HE circumstances of the first production of glass are shrouded 
in mystery. The ancient authors give us little or no trustworthy 
information on the subject. Pliny the Elder, 1 our chief authority, 
tells us a strange tale which is credible neither from the archaeological 
nor irom the technical standpoint. He says that a party of Phoenician 
saltpetre-merchants landed by the mouth of the river Belus in 
Phoenicia. They set about lighting a fire to cook a meat, and for 
want of Stones on the beach they took some blocks of saltpetre from 
their cargo to rest their kettle on. The heat <tf the fire fused the sand 
anti the saltpetre- into a vitreous mass. The storv is probably a pure 
myth. From a technical point of view it is extremely doubtful § an 
open wood fire on a beach would be sufficient to fuse the sand and the 
saltpetre ; while from the archaeological standpoint it is certain that 
glass was known long before the Phoenicians were trading in the 
Mediterranean. The whole myth b based on the fact that in Pimy s 
own time—the ist century AJ >.—&ml lor many centuries before, the 
sands oi the Belas were widely used for glass-production. No author 
anterior in date to Pliny tells us anything at a]] about the origin of glass ; 
later authors, even as recently as the middle of the jgth century, for 
the most part repeat blindly Pliny’s story. 

Let us see what is the evidence of archaeology. 

Glaze or vitreous paste as a coating for stone and day was known 
and widely used in Egypt and Mesopotamia from the ith millennium 
B.C, onwards. But despite this earlv knowledge of the use and value 
of glaze, glass objects for which an earlier date than the r 6th centurv B.C. 
can even be claimed, much less proved, are few and far between. Some 
beads of the nib Egyptian dynasty—the end of the 3rd millennium b.c. 
are the only really certain examples. 


1 Pliny, NJJ. sxrvr, 
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The first dated piece of glass is a bead in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford wliich bears in hieroglyphs the name of Amenhotcp l, the 
second king of the 18th Egyptian dynasty (1559-39 b.c.) and may, 
though it need not, be contemporary with that king* * Not long after 
come two glass vases bearing the name of Thothtnes til of the same 
dynasty, preserved, one in the British Museum (fig. 1) and the other 
in Munich. But it is at the heretic Akhenaten’s city of d-Amama, 
at the end of the dynasty, about 1370-60 n.c., that glass vessels are first 
found in any quantity. 

These earliest glasses were not blown. They were modelled 
on a sand-core, a much more laborious process. Professor Petrie, 
while digging at d-Amarna in 1891, was lucky enough to find the 
remains ot several glass-workshops. The finding of crucibles in which 
the metal was fused, as well as fragments of the metal in various stages 
of workmanship, enabled him to decipher the processes involved,* 

After the glass batch* had been fused in cluy crucibles and allowed 
to cool, the defective parts were chipped off and discarded and lumps of 
the metal* were reheated so that it might be rolled out into rods. A core 
of sand was affixed to a tapering metal rod, and the vessel was modelled 
by winding the glass rods spirally round this core. The surface was 
then smoothed by marvering or roiling die glass on a smooth surface. 
If decoration was added to the glass, as it usually was, it consisted of 
threads of coloured glass trailed on the vessel and afterwards marvered 
in flush with the surface. Festoon effects were produced by combing 
the threads one way only; zigzags and herring-bones by combing in two 
directions (fig. 2). When the vase was complete the metal rod and the 
core of sand were removed ; examples of this early glass almost always 
show a coating of sand on their inner surface, an indubitable proof of 
the technique employed. 

This process of manufacture was obviously slow- and troublesome 
and at the same time ill fitted to the production of large vessels. 
Consequently we need not be surprised that glass vases were still 
comparatively rare and costly, and that they consist entirely of small 
goblets and scent or unguent bottles. Glass was still an article of 
luxury, comparable in price and rarity to gold and silver, as the author 


a W. M. F. Petrie, Tull el Armirna, pp-25 ff. 

* Glass-worker* use the term 1 hutch ' to denote the raw ingredients of ihc glass 
before fti-sitig, iini the term ' meed ' to denote the nn worked glass after the fusion of 
the raw materials. 
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of the Book of Job (xxvtn, 17) suggests when he ranks glass as the 
equal of gold and precious stones. 

There was no change in the technique of glass-manufacture or 
in the type of vessel produced until, probably, late Ptolemaic times 
(1st century n.c.). About that time, in Egypt, the process of pressing 
into a mould as distinct from modelling on a sand-core came into 
vogue (though the older method was not finally discarded tilt much 
later), and this brought in its train new shapes and new decorative ideas. 
Bowls and dishes for table use could now be made. As the art was not 
fully developed until the tst century a.!)., it will be treated more fully 
below {p. 424). 

The next development in the glass industry was the most 
revolutionary one ever made in the history 1 of glassware, the invention 
of glass-blowing. Most unfortunately we do not know for certain 
either the date or the place of that invention, but we can pin both down 
within narrow limits. The discovery occurred either in Egypt or in 
Syria, and probably just before the beginning of the Christian Era.* 

Pliny, who lived and wrote when the new process was spreading 
all over the Roman Empire, and who actually pretends to give 3 full 
account of glass and its working, says nothing about the time and place 
of this discovery. No blown glass has been found in Ptolemaic levels 
in Egypt or in Hellenistic tombs in Cyprus or Syria. On the other 
hand blown glass has been found in Augustan levels in many parts of the 
Roman world. These facts fix the time of the discovery' The place 
is more uncertain. It may be assumed that blowing into a mould was 
anterior to free blowing inasmuch as pressing class into a mould was 
a! ready a favourite technique. I n Syria mnuld-biown glass with patterns 
is common in Augustan times, and moreover, the makers were so 
proud of their work that they often signed it (p. 424 below). Is 
it unwarrantable to conclude that these were the men who actually 
invented the process of blowing glass ? 

The new technique once started, its advantages were soon under¬ 
stood. The old techniques were tedious and only admitted of the 
manufacture of a limited number of shapes and sist^ of vessel. The 


* Not lung ago even archaeologists of repute maintained that glass -blowing was 
known in the time of the 12th Egyptian dynasty, if not earlier. They baaed this theory 
on the evidence of several paintings depicting artisans blowing through rods before a 
furnace, which are found in Egyptian tombs of various dales. This theory was disproved 
by Professor Griffith (firm flitsart. tv, p. 6, pi. 20), who rightly identified the people os 
metal-workers and mt glass-blowers. 
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blowing of glass, on the other hand, is even superior to pottery-mating 
in the speed with which vessels can be turned out; while at the same 
time a very little practice and experience enables the worker to turn out 
an infinite variety of shapes and sizes. At last, then, glass could rival 
pottery in its popularity, and glass vases became as cheap as, if not 
cheaper than, their pottery equivalents. 

But blown glass has another great advantage over pottery—light¬ 
ness of weight—and this caused it to be adopted for the transport of 
fluids such as wine and oil from one end of the Empire to the other ; 
for, given suitable packing, there is no reason why gfa&s should be any 
more liable to breakage during transit, even by sea, than is pottery. 
Glass bottles and unguent flasks of Syrian and Egyptian manufacture 
have been found in quantities in South Russia, Gaul, and Germany, 
and indeed in every part of the then known world. They were packet!, 
like the modem Chianti and Eau de Cologne flasks, in plaited straw 
o >yti 9 . An interesting mosaic from El Djem in Tunisia " shows a w ine- 
bottlc with such a cover, and actual examples of glass in covers have been 
found in Egypt, 

After it had been invented in the East, the manufacture of ordinary 
blown glass rapidly spread westwards and factories had been established 
in Italy and South Gaul, if not further afield, by about A.D. 50, These 
factories were no doubt staffed at the start by migrating eastern workmen, 
bur it cannot have taken long for western artisans to adopt the new 
technique from their eastern rivals. From South Gaul and Italy the 
centre of the western industry moved northwards in the and century, 
and after that date the factories of North Gaul and the Rhineland were 
the outstanding competitors of Syria and Alexandria. That blown 
glass was made in Britain during the Roman occupation is probable. 
Supposed glass ovens of Roman date have been found at Wilderapool 
near Warrington * * and others quite recently hy Mr Donald Atkinson 
at Gafetor-by-Norwich.* And indeed nothing is more natural than that 
enterprising artisans should have migrated hither with their trade-secrets 
from the Amiens district. 

A curious tiling to notice is that, despite the localization of the 
industry in many parts of the Empire, the same fashions in shape and 

**Musis de de U Tum»ic !tv. Mus. Maori, SuppL 1 (io 10 ) pj *y 

6, p. 21. v '' ' 

a T. May, Warrington r Roman Remains x pp. 37 tf, 

* Trans, Norfoik and Sotrckh Arch, Soc. 1919* ituv, 108-12, 
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technique arise almost simultaneously in each quarter. This can only 
be accounted for by assuming a constant coming and going of workers 
from one pan of the Empire to another. Most of the movement was 
probably tn the direction of east to west, and there was probably 
constant migration of Syrian and Alexandrian workers to Gaul and 
Germany. But it is not impossible that in their turn the Gallic and 
German workshops inaugurated techniques which spread eastwards. 

In consequence of this continual inter-communication and of the 
swift spread of new fashions and techniques it is not always easy, on 
western sites, to distinguish imported eastern glass from the local 
ware. Colour and fabric bdp to some extent in the case of the common 
vvares. As regards common glass, the Syrian usually has a blue-green 
tint and is fairly light and thin, Egyptian glass tends to be sea-green 
or dull green, and to be of heavier texture. Gallic and Rhenish is 
more like the Egyptian than the Syrian in colour and texture, but 
usually has a brighter green colour and is not so heavy or thick-walled 
as the Egyptian. In the case of the better-class wares and the decorated 
glass certain small differences in shape and in treatment of decorative 
motives arc usually present to help us. 

Close dating of Roman glass is by no means an easy task- Most 
of the types and techniques were extremely long-lived, and in the 
present state of our knowledge it is often unsafe to hazard a date within 
a century, let alone a decade. It is perhaps best to adopt Mom-Jean's 
classification, elaborated in his book on Gallo-Roman glass/ and to 
divide the glass into two groups, an early one. dating from the 1st and 
2nd centuries a,j>„ and a late one dating from the 3rd to the 5th century. 
Such a division is arbitrary, of course, for there was no violent upheaval 
in glass-working round about die year 200, hut it was during the late 
2nd and early 3rd centuries that Roman glass-working reached its 
zenith, owing to the introduction of several new processes of technique 
and decoration, and it is therefore convenient to adopt this point os a 
dividing line. 

The first of the two periods shows the gradual mastering of technical 
processes, and the development of the industry. The second shows at 
first the art of glass-making at the highest point it reached in antiquity, 
and then, later, a gradual decline in skill and attainment which Atypical 
of the whole field of art and industry duringthe 4th and 5th centuries a.d. 

It will perhaps prove interesting to give a short account of the 


7 Morin -Jean, La vartrie en Gaul/ mus F tmpite fotnaii i T 1913. 
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chief shapes, varieties, and decorative processes that are typical of each 
of these periods. 

In the first period the shapes arc. as one might expect, simple and 
plain. F tc. 3 shows a typical group of common green blown glass of 
the 1 si and 2nd centuries a.o. The examples all come from eastern 
sites hut the shapes are similar to those of western fabric. The rims 
are either left plain, or are rounded in a flame or folded inwards. The 
bodies are usually simple bulbs, and only slightly fashioned with a 
modelling tool after being blown. Bottoms are concave, and elaborate 
base-rings and foot-stands are rare. Handles, too, are of elementary 
type. 

Though plain-blowing was by far the moat frequent, as it allowed 
of so many more forms and left so much more play to the inventiveness 
ot the glass-worker, two other varieties of manufacture were prevalent 
during this period—pressing into a mould, and blowing into a mould. 
Mould-pressing was confined to bowls and dishes. Fig, 4 shows a 
group of vases, one monochrome and the rest polychrome, made 
by this process. They are, as one would expect, highly symmetrical, 
and they were also finely polished, as 3 rule, after being moulded. The 
glass is dther colourless, monochrome (fine dark green, blue, or brown 
colours being predominant), or polychrome, made in one of the several 
varieties of the millvfiori or mosaic technique.* Most of these fine 
bow's were doubtless made in Alexandria and exported thence to Italy 
and the west, but them is some evidence, in the shape of ingots of 
imllefion glass that have been found on western sites, that such bowls 
may have been made in the west also. 

Mould-blowing admits of more variation in shape, for, if the 
moulded decoration be confined to the body and base and the mould be 
in two or more parts, flasks and bottles may be manufactured as well as 
bowls and dishes. As has been mentioned fp. 421), there was □ group of 
bynan (chiefly Sidotuan) workers active during the Augustan and 
ft ben an periods {early 1st century aj>.) who made fine glasses bv this 
process. Fig. 7 shows a typical piece. The two best known workers are 
Emtio n and Anas. "I hey signed with some such formula as aptac 
CE1AON, ENNION ehoihcen or the tike. It is considered probable that 
Artas and other? of these workers migrated to the west and worked 


11 Ji* make till* bundle* of gloss rods of varying oolciire were bound and fu*cd 
together info one stick, W then the tuck cut into crosa-sccticns and [be isectiuns 
hid m a mould and joined together by fusion, The result was a n.csak-patttm of 
gections imffi one or more mete. 1 
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there * *• ; at any rate it was not long before moulds blown glasses were 
being made in the west. Apart from simple forms, such as glasses in the 
shape of fruits, bivalve shells, and the like, two very interesting types of 
figured bowls were made during the late ist and the 2nd century A.n., 
probably in Gaul, 14 These were the famous bowls bearing scenes of 
chariot-racing (fig. 6) and gladiatorial combats. 

_ Mention has already been made of colourless glass. It was not 
until the 2nd century a.d. that the glass-workers discovered that a 
correct quantity of manganese, if added to the batch, would neutralize 
the greenish colour imparted to the metal by its iron content, and 
would produce colourless glass. This discovery was probably due 
to Alexandrian workers. At any rate ii was in Egypt during the and 
century that colourless glass first became common. Both mould- 
pressed and plain-blown vases were then made in Alexandria and 
exported examples are found all over the Empire. At the same time 
glass-makers borrowed from gem-cuttern the method of decorating 
vases by cutting or grinding them on a wheel when cold. This 
technique was used frequently for decorating bowls and beakers of 
colourless ware, and there resulted from this combination of ware attd 
decoration some of the finest products of ancient glass-making. 

Fig, 8a is an example, a plain-blown bowl found at Merseburg 
in Saxony bearing a cut design depicting the legend of A eta ton and 
Artemis. The design on the under side of the same bowl, reproduced 
from a sketch, may be seen in fig. 8b. 

Other techniques of decoration besides cutting, for instance trailed- 
on threads, added blobs, pinches, and painted patterns, also began to 
be elaborated during the 2 nd century A.D., but, as their full development 
only came during the succeeding century, they will be more fully 
discussed fp. 426). 

In the second period, 3rd to 5th century aj>„ the prevalent shapes 
arc, on the whole, more complex, as may be seen from a glance at Fic. 5, 
which shows a group of typical glass, chiefly greenish or yellowish, of 
the period. The pieces illustrated are all from Syrian sites, but Gallic 
and Rhenish vases of the period are built to a large extent on the same 
lines, and followed a parallel course of development. We find that 
by this time rims are often curved and folded in graceful lines ; bodies 
are more decorated; and the bottoms of vases, especially bowls and 

• A Kisj. Das Glut i'm Alterlume, p. 933. 

*• Kka, op. «f., pp. 716 ff. 
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cups, are enriched by complicated stems or base-rings of various sorts. 
Handles are also both commoner and more elaborate. 

By the beginning of this period glass-maters had developed such 
skill in working the material by means of plain-blowing, and they had 
perfected so many diverse methods of decorating plain-blown vases, 
that that technique almost completely ousted rhe outer two processes, 
mould -pressing and mould-blowing. Millelmri pressed bowls art now 
very rare, and though the technique probably never died out completely 
in the cast, it was not common again until the Middle Ages, when it was 
revived by the Venetians. Similarly mould-blowing, though it was 
not entirely given up, was only used for common rectangular wine- 
bottles and for small Basks and bottles. 

Of the decorative processes employed during this second phase of 
Roman glassware, the most important arc cutting and the trailing on 
of drawn glass. The use of cutting, after it had been invented in 
Alexandria during the and century, spread not only to Syria but also 
to the western factories, and during the ^rd and 4th centuries a continu¬ 
ous Stream of cut glass was poured forth. During the ,rd century the 
cutting was still quite good and well polished, and vessels such as those 
tn FIG. 9 were produced ; later the mastery of the technique degenerated 
and by the 4th century scratchy, unpolished work like that of FIG. 10 
was the rule. 

The 1 railing-on of threads for decorative purposes had been 
employed by glass-workers from 18th dynasty times onward and it was 
used by the glass-blowers of the 1st century a.d. for decorating flasks 
with spiral threads. By the 3rd century workers had become more 
daring, and they began to make elaborate patterns with trailcd-on 
glass. Fhe best known and most showy pieces are the so-called snake- 
thread gl&sscs made in Cologne during the early 3rd centnnr. Fig is 
shows a typical instance. The pattern is in several colours and it looks 
«ke so many snakes coiled round the glass, one end of each coif bang 
roughly fashioned to resemble a snake's head. 

Closely allied to the trailing-on of threads is the decoration of glass 
by means of blobs or knops of glass usually of different colour to that of 
the vessel {fig. 12). These were meant in the first instance to imitate 
settings of precious stones on metal vases. The technique attained its 
greatest popularity during the 4 lh century. Pinching, ribbing, and 
indenting arc other favourite techniques of the period. Painting with 
enamel was always rare in Roman times, but some fine examples of the 
art are known, especially one or two fragments found in Egypt, and 
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a group of bowls found, strangely enough, for the most part in 
Scandinavia, 11 Its prime was probably the 3rd century ajk 

Finally a system of decoration that became very prevalent on 
church glasses ot' die 4th and 5 th centuries a.d, deserves mention. It 
consists of gold-leaf interlaid between two plain pieces of glass, and was 
used to decorate the bases of bowls. These bowls wen 1 obviously 
for ecclesiastical use, for die decoration usually consists of roundels 
enclosing the heads of saints or scenes from biblical stories. 

We have now reviewed the history of glassware from its beginnings 
to the end of the Roman period. The glass of dynastic Egyptian and 
Ptolemaic times was a luxury-article produced in comparatively small 
quantities and at great labour and cost, mostly for the use of traders in 
unguents and scents. Glass of Roman times, apart from a few special 
luxury-types such as millefiorj and cut-glass howls, was one of the 
staple objects of everyday use for rich and poor alike. It was mass- 
produced at a very small cost, and bid fair even from the outset of the 
imperial period to oust metal and pottery vessels from many of their 
household uses. The trade flourished so much, and glass-workers 
became so numerous, that it was worth while for emperors in need of 
money to impose a tax on them. Alexander Severus did so in the 
early 3rd century, and we hear of Aurdian reimposing the tax later in the 
same century, Constantine in the early 4th century found himself 
able to repeal it, and that was probably the cause of the greatly increased 
production of glass all over the Empire which characterizes the 
Constantinian period. 

Both the accomplishments and the limitations of the Roman glass - 
maker are evident. The glass of the period cannot rival its modem 
counterparts in symmetry of shape, in precision of chemical com¬ 
position, or in purity of texture and in freedom from flaws and bubbles. 
This is but natural when wc consider the enormous advantages enjoyed 
by the modem mechanized industry. The points wherein it could 
and did rival modem products are its artistry and its feeling for form 
and colour. It never overloads its decoration and it rarely if ever 
attempts freak forms or toun de force which can have but one object, 
that of showing off the maker's skill; and its colouring is never garish, 
or startling. 

When we remember that the workers who accomplished all this 
were the pioneers in the art of glass-blowing, and men who had no long 


11 Kim, op. ciL, pf>. 821 ff„ tip, 347 ff. 
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tradition to guide them or to provide them with examples of what to do 
and what not to do, we cannot but feel admiration for the skill and 
prowess which they attained in the new-born art. 


UmuofraAPiTT 

Books on andent class arc lew. anti there is no good account of the subject for the 
general reader, in any language. The following works will be found of use by advanced 
ttttdem*:— 

A. Kiss. Das GLas im Ahertuinc. Leipzig, 1908. 3 vols. 

Mohin-Jean. La verrerie m Gault sous {'empire remain, Paris, 1913. 

Masv L. Tftowu rid ft/.. * Philological Studies in Andent Glass'. (Univ.of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, ml* xm t nos. 3-4). Urbans, 
Illinois, 1930, 

C. C. KotiAH. Graeco-Egyptian Glass. {Cat. Gin. tits Antiq. Eg, du Mu$. 

du Caire), Cairo, 1905. 

F, FneaiEjiSDtWF. Rikuhdie Glaser uus Koin, (Studicn atis den Kdlr.cn 
K tins tsunami tin pen. vil). Cologne, 1928. 

D. 13 . Hajuiun. Roman Class from Karan is, (University of Michigan Studies, 

Humanistic Series) —in iiie prttt. 

[S. Loesciicke], Bcichieibiuig rtm. Altcrtumer genmrndt von Karl Anton 
Nlessen. Cologne, igit. 

A. D£ Ruii.-tn, Coll, dc CEurtf Cat,, tonic 6 \ Lea terrecuitea ct Ici verres. 
Paris, 1909. 
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Polychrome Jewellery in Kent 

by T, D. Kendrick 

T HE remarkable garnet-inlaid jewellery from Teutonic graves of 
the Pagan Period in Kent can be safely recommended as one of 
the most promising subjects for a research-student that English 
archaeology has to offer. It is to be hoped that this short introductory 
study will attract attention to it. 

The jewellery can be divided into two main groups, that we shall 
call Styles A and B, and our survey begins with Style A, r, of which ten 
examples are shown on plate i. In this class of jewel are eleven composite 
disc-brooches of gold and silver (e.g., plate t, 5), sixteen ordinary 
silver-gilt disc-brooches (e.g., plate i, 1-3, 8-10), nine gold pendants 
(e.g, t plate i, 4), pid eight other ornaments, making a total of forty- 
four pieces, of which all come from Kent except two of the composite 
brooches, three of the pendants, and four of the miscellaneous orna¬ 
ments, 1 Every piece shows step-pattern cloisonne, which is usually 
crisp and carefully controlled work. In twenty-four of the brooches 
the cloisotml is associated with filigree work, and in the three others, 
where the filigree is now missing, we may be sure that the brooches 
were originally designed to carry filigree ornament in the appropriate 
spaces, in twenty of the brooches the celt-fillings include an opaque 
cobalt glass in addition to the usual almandinc-gamet and pearly shell; 
in five others this blue glass was probably used, but has now disappeared! 
Cobalt glass also occurs with Lhe customary garnet on ten of the other 
jewels, and filigree is also found on ten of them. In contrast with this 
regular appearance of cloisonne and filigree, niello-inlay is rare, for 
it is found only on ten of the disc-brooches. 

Style A, i, jewellery represents craftsmen of unequal skill. For 

1 It may be possible to show that « few pieces found outside Kent, eg. the Winters - 
moor brooch in Sheffield Museum, ate not of Kentish manufacture; but the rarity of 
such jewels makes it unnecessary to investigate the matter in an article that is concerned 
with Kent only. 
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example, the Faversham brooch illustrated as no. 8 on plate i is poor 
work of this school, the cloisonni being trembling, bungled stuff 
<cf. the admirable and normal work on plate I, 2), the filigree being 
plain ringwork (cf, the magnificent, minute work on nos. 2 and 5), and 
the border being unimpressive and clumsy (cf. plate i t i). That is to 
say there is both good and bad work within the class. There is also 
something else to notice. Certain groups of objects reveal a marked 
evolution in style. Thus the development from the thin, elegant Dover 
brooch with its firm cloisonne and its delicate filigree (fjc. t, i and 
plate 1, §) to the thick and clumsy Sarre brooch (fig. 1 , 3 and plate tv, 4) 



FJft. 1 JEWELLED IHtfiOCHES JTtGM DOVER. AVLEStYiHU AND iA&HH (JJ 


shows changes of a sort that look as though they may have taken 
some tittle ; for if no. 3 of figure 1 is a contemporary of no. 1, it is 
astonishing that, in addition to clumsier form, cloisonne of a different 
pattern, and filigree of a different pattern, it should yet possess a design 
obviously related to the design of the first brooch, but so far removed 
from u that we have no difficulty in finding an intermediary form 
It i) + T. ho S&rrc brooch was worn after the befiinuinE of vif 
as the accompanying coin-pendants prove, and there is no reason why 
the Dover brooch or the Aylesford brooch (fic. i, 2) should not have 
been worn at a similarly late date; but handling the Sarre and Dover 
brooches together, one does not easily agree that they were made at 
the same time, and, as there would be no difficulty in showing that the 
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arrangement of figure I h correct (w„ no. t cannot be a later and 
improved model of no, 3), we may reasonably expect to look backwards 
during our studies over a period of considerable length that ends, and not 
bemns, in early TO. There is one other point to be noticed. The 
Aylesford brooch (fig. 1, 2) is in reality only a brooch-cover, and it 
seems to have been found in a grave in this'state, minus stones * 1 and 
filigree, and minus its back. It is not the only example of a brooch 
that apparently bad been buried unfinished. 

\Ve now turn to Style A, u. This is a small group consisting of 
four composite brooches, one disc-brooch, and one riendant, alt coming 
from Kent except two of the composite brooches. They have cloisonnl 
ornament, but very little of the step-pattern work that is characteristic 
of Style A* L Ofi the other band* they show us a new cloisonne feature 
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ol considerable importance, namely the honey-comb ceil (fig. 2, v) 
which occurs on three composite brooches. We note also the appear¬ 
ance of the impaled disc in doisonn* (pig, 2, w) on the disc-broochand 
the pendant, and of the one-piece ' mushroom 1 cell (fig, 2, ]), which is 
derived from a step-pattern design (fig. 2, c and i). All six ornaments 
are associated with filigree work, but only two have cobalt glass in 
addition to garnet-inlay. There is no niello-work at alt. In previous 
accounts of the Kentish jewellery, these brooches and the pendant have 
been grouped with the rest of the cloisonne jewellery, and there can be 
no doubt whatever that they are inseparably connected with the step- 


* The brooch so Mr N. Cook informs me, was brought Into Maidstone Museum 
abnost immediately after its discovery. The workman who found it said the stnhes 
disappeared when the brooch was washed under a tap. A similar catastrophe of which 

I was a witness suggests to me that these soluble gem* ate nothing but caked mud 
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pattern class of jewels. Taking Style A, i and n together, then, we 
have 49 jewels of a single 1 filigree and cloisonne ' family, of which most 
examples (A, l) show step-pat leiTi cloisonn6, though a few (A, ti) have 
little or none of it and introduce us to honey-comb work. 

Style B is illustrated by nine examples on plate n. The class 
consists of close upon ninety disc-brooches, twenty square-headed 
brooches, and about ten other ornaments. These 120 or so pieces, of 
which all but seven were found in Kent, are characterized by an inlay 
of garnet, blue, green and amber* * glass, and shell, in cast settings, by 
chip-caning ornament, and by the abundant use of niello. There is 
no cloisonne and no filigree. 

In most of the disc-brooches the garnets in the field are three or 
four in number, and are set keystone-wise round the central ornament. 
In twelve examples, however, the keystone arrangement is abandoned 
and the garnets are in stepped settings (e.g, PLATE II, 3 and 7). These 
last brooches usually have jewelled borders, and the niello-ornament 
on four of them is the peculiar ringlet-pattern that is to be seen on three 
of the disc-brooches of Style A (a. plate ti, S and plate i t 8-10), 

This group likewise shows us considerable dillerence in the 
excellence of the craftsmanship and an appreciable variation in style. 
It cannot be dismissed as cheap inferior jewellery of the Style A class, 
in as much as both classes, A and B, contain within themselves good 
and bad jewellery of their own kind. On the contrary, it represents a 
different tradition of craftsmanship, as the following table of technical 
differences ought to make clear. 


Style A, i and n 
All have cluisonnd 
No drip-carving* 

Filigree common 
Use of blue glass common (70 %) 
and gems en cabochon frequent 
Niello rare (20%) 


Style B 
None has cloisonne 
Chip-carving and cast settings the 
rule 

No filigree 

Blue glass rare (about 10%)*; no 
gems en cabochon 

Niello common (90%) 


* Amber glass occurs onee-on a disc-brooch believed to have been found Iwttoeeti 
Wmcheap mid Tltamtigtoti, Canterbury (Wafihcr tail,). It also occurs on a Style A 1 
diac-broodi, probably fmnt Faverehwit. in die Canterbury Museum. 

* It tbno ocrar very rarely on buckle-hoops; hut it is geometric work, not the 
tirnmc term lie awmorpluc dup-Girvjitg o f Styjt B. 

4 And never die powder-blue opaque glass, resembling lapis ImuII, that was com¬ 
monly used in Style A work. 
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The next point to make is that these two styles are contemporary. 
This docs not mean that any ornament of Style A is of the same date as 
any ornament of Style B, but merely that, whatever their complete 
history' may have been, the two fashions existed side by side for a period 
of some length. The matter is important, as Style B is sometimes 
assumed to be earlier than Style A. The reasons' for believing them 
contemporary are : (t) disc-brooches of Styles A, U and B were worn 
by the same woman and were found together in her grave [Kingston 
299); (z) disc-brooches of Styles A, 1 and B have been found indepen¬ 
dently with handled bronze bowls having trivet stands (Kingston 205, 
and Gillon 19), with crystal spheres (Chartham Downs and Sarre 4I 
with cowries (Wingham and Kingston 299), and with amethvst beads 
(six graves A and two graves B}*. A disc-brooch of Style B'has been 
round in a grave (Archaeologia, xxx, 53) with a buckle‘of exactly the 
same form as the Wickham buckle in Style A, 1 (plate hi, 2) ; (0 3 
disc-brooch of Style B bears in niello on its hack the step-pattern 
cloisonne design of a Style A brooch (Ashmolcan); (4) three Style A, [ 
brooches have the very peculiar marginal ringlet-in-niello ornament 
that also occurs four times on Style B brooches. Seven Style A 
brooches have the popular zigzag niello border of the Style B jewellery. 

So much for relative chronology, Wc now come to the problem 
of the date when these two styles flourished. It should be explained 
that English archaeologists do not seem to find much difficulty in 
believing that some brooches of Style E were made in early vt (e,g. the 
usual dating of Sarre 4 and Bifrons 29 and 42); but they will not agree 
to an earlier date than late VI or early VII for the Style A jewellery, even 
though Pilloy in 1912 admitted some of the equivalent continental 
pieces into his Period I (500^540), and Veeck, 5 n an important recent 
work, does not hesitate to assign some very elaborate cloisonne brooches 
to early vt. Our English view, supported by Dr Abcrg of Sweden, is 
that the bulk of the Kentish polychrome jewellery, particularly of Stvle 
A, must represent the Jutish ascendancy in the days of Ethelbert 
(d. 6(6). This is a likely hypothesis, and it is apparently supported by 
certain considerations that are mentioned on page 4^8. Nevertheless 
wc are going to suggest that it is profoundly wrong/ The view taken 
here is that a substantial pan of the polychrome jewellery of Kent 
represents an earlier Kentish population t kan the Jutes of Etbclbert, 

I hr .argument if A—B and B=(J, then C-^A is dangerous when = means 1 is 
wntcniporafy with . Bui with die proposition repeated for D, E and F and howrne 
that U=D=t=f . [ thuii we have to admit that C and A are «ml«n penny 
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and that so far from being an expression of 7th century Jutish greatness, 
it really belongs to the archaeology of the Jutish Invasion and settlement. 
The details of this adjustment will follow later. In the meantime it is 
only necessary to plead for a central date * 1 about a.d. 500 1 as an indicator 
of the period when most (not all) of the jewels were being worn. 1 

The reasons for suggesting this date are many in number. It is 
not to be expected, however, that we are going to make converts here, 
so it will be sufficient to give two arguments that have hitherto escaped 
attention. The charitable reader will no doubt be ready to beueve 
that we are not without corroborative material, and he will perhaps 
bear in mind that some general remarks that come later in this paper 
also deal with the chronological problem, 

I, The Ringlets-in-Niello Inlay. This is an extremely rare and 
peculiar form of ornament in which tiny hoops of metal (often 
pcnannular) are sunk into a ribbon-like field of niello. It is obviously 
connected very closely with the ring-and-dot in niello, as on the Nydam 
scabbard mount at 1‘lensburg or on a small number of early radiated 
brooches, which belongs to late v or * about 500 \ YVe can, however, 
find the real ribbon of niello w ith its ringlets on two well-known pieces of 
Teutonic metal-work abroad (SaHn, figs, 118, 481}, and of each of these 
we can declare confidently that a date in V] I is impossible and that one 
in hte v is unassailable. Salin said so, and everybody agrees. Thus a 
remarkable ornament of very infrequent occurrence tliat is also a 
technical speciality of the rarest sort is found in chip-carving Migration 
Period jewellery on both sides of the Channel, and on the continent 
it is not found after late v.® We all know the dangers of judgment 
according to the adjacent archaeology, but we may be quite sure that 
in any other field of enquiry this piece of evidence would lx- thankfully 
paraded as convincing testimony, and we should not be allowed to 
date our English examples over a century later than the similarly 
decorated continental pieces. We suggest, therefore, that until there 

* I find (hot dose dating is impossible in Anglo-Saxon archaeology, J hop* the 
reader will be content with ' second half v 1 about 500 ', 1 second half vi ’ and to on. 
1 he real jsoiiiL us the proposed shift is best explained bv abandoning even these vague 
guides and saying that the cliange is fmin 1 EiheJbert Period * to * Settlement Period *. 

1 J tun sort ) 1 to any that this statement is not based, as it should he, on the results of 
extensive travels. I hope to investigate the matter pereoruiUy, but in the meantime J 
have to thank «mlbiigitt» abroad for helping me and for their patient* withmv enquiries. 
Note that argument based or similarity of ornamental and tedmical details is only valid 
uhrn one is Jesling as. Iierc, with like thing* < t J t !tr tam* culture, you 1(M ft H r vuur nsk 
when 05mparing, for instance, Anglo-Saxon aad Irish material * 
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Is proof to the contrary, we shall have to assume that the Kentish 
jewels with this curious niello-work are not later in date than about 
A.d, 500. Pieces thus branded are nos, 8, q, ro of plate i, and no 8 

Of PLATE IT. 

II. The Imitative Buckles. Plate m shows six buckles of very 
much the same form, each with a shield-shaped plate at the fool o'f 
the tongue. No. 2 has the plate jewelled with a typical example of 
Style A, 1, cloisonne, showing the characteristic blue-filling of the 
stepped cell. It has extremely fine rolled wire margins (simulating 
braided wire, which it is not), and a very clever animal-pattern on the 
plate, showing four intertwined creatures executed in delicate filigree 
on an embossed plate of gold. No. 4 shows us 3 buckle with the 
ornament executed entirely in an admirable filigree. We can have 
nothing but praise for these beautiful ornaments, nor can there be any 
hesitation in ranking no. z as the contemporary of a brooch such as 
plate 1, no. 5. Look next at no. I on plate in, and contrast its tongue- 
plate with that of no. 2, Note the shaky uncertain cloisons, and the 
stupidly arranged blue and green glass * notice also the extreme coarse¬ 
ness of the filigree. Yet we observe that the object itself is well-made 
and that the craftsman knew a part of his business, as witness the 
admirable step-pattern design in niello, on the exterior of the hoop. 
It is only in his cloisonnd and in his filigree that he appears as a bungler. 
Now this buckle was found with a set of particularly handsome jewels 
ot Style B work (plate il 6 a anil b are two), and it seems clear that it 
represents a jeweller who was a beginner at cloisonne work and animal- 
pattern filigree, but an expert at the casting of jewel-settings and at 
niello-work. In other words it is one of the rare pieces (which we can 
call Style A, m) that were made by a craftsman of the Style B jewellery 
who wsis abandoning his own technical tricks in order to imitate Style A 
How he would make a buckle according to his own tradition of crafts¬ 
manship can be seen by looking at plate in, no. 6 (though there is no 
doubt that he could do much better). But no. i is not work in his own 
idiom. It is work imitating no. z. And so is no. 3, Look at its feeble 
cloisonne, and the deplorable weedy end to the pattern of verv coarse 
filigree. 

Our claim is, then, that buckle no. 1 imitates the polychrome 
jewellery Style A, r. If that claim is allowed, it follows that the date 
of buckle no. 1 will give us a point in time before which a considerable 
quantity of the Style A jewellery had been made—enough of it, that is, 
to excite admiration and to suggest the idea of imitating it. Of course, 
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the orthodox date for the buckle is vu, but in this article wc presume 
to call it early vi t for two reasons: (a) because it bears the tell-tale 
ringlets inlay, and (6) because it was associated with two square-headed 
brooches (plate ii, 6a is one of them), and a piece of Style I metalwork 
(plate ii, 6b) that no reasonable person would call VU, or even 1 end 
of viif found without the buckle,* To put our case crudely, therefore, 
we claim that the existence of buckle no. t proves that buckle no, z 
cannot be later than early Vt, and that buckle no. 2 proves the equivalent 
cloisonne work of the type of the Dover brooch to be si milar ly early. 


Let us take another example, the buckle no. 5. Those who know 
Kentish cloisonne really well will agree that this too shows imitative 
work. Of course in comparison with no. 1 its cell-work shows astonish¬ 
ing skill on the part of the craftsman; but compare it instead with 
no, 2, Notice the soft irregular steps, the travesty of a stepped ceil 
in the centre, and the ill-fitting scraps of glass that replace the neat 
step-fillings of standard Style A work. Here is a craftsman that knew 
exactly what his cloisonne should be like—stepped cells with a coloured 
filling. Look back, however, to the jewellery illustrated on plate f. 
You see that the maker of the buckle was nut of the Style A school. 
He only copied Style A work. Once again we can say that a consider¬ 
able quantity of the best Style A work had been made before our buckle 


no. 5. 

What then is its date ? It was found in a rich burial accompanied 
inter aha by two magnificent drinking-horns that bear examples of early 
Style I metalwork in mint state and show precisely the same superior sort 
of zigzag niello-work (as on PLATE U, i) also to be seen on pieces agreed 
to be early M (it is, in fact, really rather improper to assign these horns 
to any other date—unless it be late v 1 ). The grave also contained a 
set offour extremely delicate lobed glass beakers of an early type that 
were probably made in Germany in mid v. That they should survive, 
all four, for about 200 years during the storm and turmoif of the 
Migration Period may strike one as so remarkable that some people 
would say it was definitely unlikely ; whereas that they should 
appear in the grave ot a man who mig ht have been alive when they 

*Dr Alwrg yr ^W, p, iot) i, pardonably auxhun about ibis 

Macomb. B.it might one to dtun that because it, t 79 z these and other objects AW 
tnth them came from Kme* therefore we must disbelieve the BJV 1 . regfcier of 1862 
which saw that these objects alone came from one grave ■ 
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were made is credible. I he buckle was also accompanied by a number 
of other magnificent and opulent-looking objects, and by this regal 
warrior's shield-boss. It is one of the Kentish conical family; but 
the humble early type, not the imposing and swollen 7th century 
version of it. Naturally no one is going to pretend that both types 
could not have been in use at once; yet it is surely in the highest degree 
unprobahle that this vainglorious prince would allow the little old- 
fashioned boss to appear among his treasures, liad lie lived at a time 
when the swaggering, monster boss was in vogue. In short, everything 
points to a date early in vi for this grave, and there would be no need 
for hesitation about it here, were it not the famous Taplow burial—which 
wise friends declare should be dated about aj>, 635, 




frt- i. ajuhal-ornamkat <h umamll ahl- riLiutu=E 

One reason for assigning the Taplow burial and the Stvle A 
jewellery to early vti is this. The burial contains examples of Saltn’s 
animal-style H, and a number of ' A " jewels are associated with or 
actually bear T designs in that style. To this one must retort that it i$ 
time we abandoned the fiction that Style II is exclusively an art of vn. 
Sune Lindqvist long ago showed that it was in existence at the end of v, 
and even orthodox archaeologists have discovered it as far back as mid 
VI. The idea seems to he that some enormous stretch of time is 
necessary for the production of the evolved and degenerate animal- 
pattern that we find on our brooches. We therefore illustrate here 
(fig, 3) the formation of the pretended yth century animal on the 
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famous brooch from Kingston, Kent (plate iv, i ), by translating into 
piecework filigree an enamelled freestyle animal of late v that comes 
from Faversham in the same county (if you do not like this prototype, 
help yourself to one off the Novocherkassk crown or the Nor drop 
beaker). This diagram, of course, proves nothing, except perhaps 
that we must not neglect the influence of technical processes on the 
art of the jeweller. But it will show the reader that we are not afraid 
of the Style II battleground, even though, as he will no doubt generously 
agree, it is too big a subject to handle here. 

Other reasons for believing that most of the fine cloisonne jew ellery 
was made in the days of Ftbelbert are based on its appearance on a little 
clasp in the Crandall hoard (c, 600) from Hampshire, and on pendants 
in the Wieuwerd hoard (c, 625) from Friesland. To these we add that 
the Sarre brooch (fkl I, 3 and PLATE tv, 4) was certainly worn c, 625, 
or even later, and that at about the same time an ill-fitting coin of 
Heraclius and Tiberius was inserted, presumably to replace some 
earlier centrepiece, into the pendant from Wilton, Norfolk. It is 
also suggested that this and the Ixworth pendant from Suffolk, being 
crosses, must be later than the introduction of Christianity into England 
by St. Augustine. 

These reasons do not seem very impressive. They prove simplv 
that some of this cloisonne was worn and treasured in early vn, which 
nobody has ever denied. It is, indeed, to be expected that plenty of 
this pretty stuff would survive, and as a matter of fact, there are sound 
archaeological reasons for believing tliat late in the sixth century a 
number of both early and late Kentish jewels may have travelled to new 
homes, where they were probably prized for many years. It is certainly 
no part of our case that cloisonne work as a craft came to an end in 
early vt ; we say merely that most of the best work was made at that 
time or before that tame. It is admitted that the Sarre (British Museum) 
and Abingdon brooches probably represent the Kentish jewelcraft of 
mid vi. And you have the Bacton pendant and St Cuthbert’s cross 
to show you die inferior and altered styles of vn. 10 As to the ' St 
Augustine 1 argument, do not the Gourdon patten and chalice, that may 

,B Withregard to the Wieuwerd hoard, I do not see that it affect* Kentish chronology 
in anyway. I admit that the pendant with die ini paled disc cell-work ought not to be Jater 
than mid vt on my reckoning, and we note that this piece is damaged and repaired, so 
that it was probably already of some age when it wjd deposited in early vn. The pendant 
in aa inferior A, 1 style may well be work; of late Vi j note the ugly and late form of 
barrel -loop tef. Wilton pendant) and the coarse filigree background. 
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well antedate the baptism of Clovis (496), warn us that post-Rom an 
and jewelled metalwork is not necessarily made for, or the property of, 
converted heathens ? 

Another, and recently expressed, objection to the early date here 
proposed for the best Style A, I, brooches is that the West Saxons did 
not copy the arrangement of their design, at a time when some West 
Saxon saucer-brooches were showing the influence of the Style E 
Kentish disc-brooch, * 1 They took as their model \ says Mr Leeds, 11 
* the design of an earlier class (i,t, our Style B brooches) and remained 
satisfied with that, merely following the fashion of ostentatious size 
in the later Kentish class It has already been pointed out (p. 453} 
that there are grounds for distrusting the dictum that the Style 6 
brooches are an early class and that the Style A brooches are later, 1 * 
SO wc might, of course, try to scramble out of this difficulty by merely 
adding to our earlier remarks a respectful, but definite, protest against 
being thus blamed bv Mr Leeds tor the backwardness and barbarity 
of his early West Saxons. But, if we are honest, we must acknowledge 
that our attempt to prove the two styles are contemporary does not 
fully answer him. On the contrary, with the terrifying acumen 
that" enables him so easily to maintain his position as Grand Master 
of Anglo-Saxon studies, Mr Leeds has now brought us face to face 
with a difficulty beside which our little chronological problem is as 
nothing. It is'not very confidently, therefore, that we attempt to 
answer his main enquiry, but perhaps the position we are going to 
take up will be revealed if we say at once that the reason why Kentish 
cloisonne jewellery did not influence the West Saxon craftsman is 
because they never saw as much as a scrap of it before the days of 
Ceawlin, when they had for the first time an opportunity of admiring 
the Abingdon brooches. Until the second half of vt, it was essentially 
a non-Saxon craft, and was exclusively confined to East Kent. On the 
other hand, Stvle B work is twice as common ; it was work of the 
vernacular Teutonic chip-caning school, like the saucer-brooches, and 
it was not confined to East Kent, having spread with the Jutes across 
south England to the Isle of Wight. On our view, that it should be 
the Style B jewellery which first influence d the West Saxons, and not 

11 Atitiquamt Journal t 1933, Xtll. p. 146- 

11 Mr Leeds w*a referring, or course, to the composite brooches only, which I 
group with the dtac-bit»ehes. I maintain solidly that the composite brooches ate no! 

1 distinct and later class dun the disc-bmoches. Please compare the inner jewelled 

rings of PLATE I, so and PLATE rv, t, 
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the Style A work* is a circumstance so natural that we might almost 
venture to say that it corroborate the novel picture of Kentish archaeo¬ 
logy that we now propose to draw. 

You do not have to make a very profound study of the Jutish 
graves in Kent before it becomes plain that the Style A jewellery has a 
cultural background of its own. This is particularly remarkable for 
its luxury or ‘ foreign ’ aspect. For instance, it is associated on no 
less than five occasions * 11 with Coptic bronze bowls, and on six occasions 
with the well-known elongated or oval amethyst beads—which may well 
come from the same country as the bowls. It is also associated twice 
with Indian cowries. Jewellery of Style B has, on the other hand, a 
different background ; there are no Coptic bowls, no cowries, and only 
two accompanying finds of amethyst beads ; but it introduces us to the 
square-headed and radiated brooches that have not hitherto been 
found in any grave containing Style A brooches. We cannot pretend 
any longer that this difference in culture is due to a difference in date,'* 
as we hope has been made dear (p, 433), so the time has come to sav 
plainly that there are two contemporary post-Roman cultures in Kent, 
which are geographically distinct, except in the * mixed ’ settlement * at 
Faymham and Sntmgboumc. The first culture (Kent 1) is situated 
chiefly in rhanet, the valleys or the Stour and Little Stour, and the 
Sandwich country, that k to say the triangle of lowland between Herne 
Bav h Murry, and \\ aimer : but it also iuUudes, in the south, settlements 
on the foothills between Folkestone and Stowting, and in the west 
rile Medway stations from Chatham to Maidstone, The second culture 
(Kent (l) is that of the Watlmg Street, and is seen characteristically 
south of Canterbury on the highlands between Kingston and Dover. 


11 p* number includes the imitative (A, 111) Taplovv buckle. 

11 See footnote p. 44 a. *ll«r Coptic bowls, and presumably the anacthy?ti and 
ctuvncs, ire said to Iwr kite m hern. It t& worth white observing that the admittedly 
inadequate ey»len« available pome the other way, especially a, regards the bowls and 
trie hc-.cds. One nuyhi not to argue that the fowls were imported in VK and not before 
merely because one example, described by the finders us patched and worn, was found in 1 
S^rre grave that we know to be tele r tier does it follow tim cowries were nor inerted 
before Vii simply because outfit Ktnt they occur in laic burials. 1 / one enquire, abroad 
one Itnds the bowls and beads referred to iv-vi in iigypr (why should iht jm« „f vit 
have orpm^d an absurd ttnde m antiques ?> and even Dr Afore admits that die eowtfe, 
had found -heir way iMu Europe hy n„d Vt, It does not seer, to be gwilv 
that they were circulating Jung beforethis. They occur in a Gallo-Romnn cenu-tcry a" 
f non and they arc lotmd at fompeit, for instance, [n this lB iuurv *Kpv ZT.T? 
Osmtsh barrow (a, Mr Opie fms remarked to me) and also it, a Hampshire pii-dwetiiiigl 
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but it is also represented above Canterbury in the Fa vers ham area 
however, it is associated with the Kent I culture. The distribu- 
|iofi of the amethyst beads shows us that about 150 of these imported 

found'd,ciTwayTl^Kem", W ^ ere “, th “ fi % 

Ld tewSn DoJI’^n f r 2y T c in P a “ in S th! “ « ■» tore, on the 
inniilK Dover and Faversham, that sis enamelled ‘British* 

b'pwls were found, only a single mutilated escutcheon from 
Eastry having been discovered in the settlements of the Kent 1 culture « 

2?£*£??*" ° f “I^headed, ™W. and long 

s^jjst^aisDsw- 

rari J * trjSt.W fr ° m Howfc “ a “ d Bifro«=. to 

2?£S ”u d ti S h“^;r d o U Sl£S5FS 

£AiMsga agsVS^f 

work of Style A is Jutfeh too? q confidence that the cloisonne 

Faversbam and ont ^ hut *!!™ 6 T *° w,me from 

buLnieo by do»t>nmJ jevelicryTwerelbmid in ^ L* ( a ™™P«nkd in four 

“"Vft-F «**JSCS??■ 7 * ^: ,f 

enamelled bowk did not alao s irav and rjni . i,-,*„fT , , ™* “, w »«*pn«ng tlial the 

matt number of cofl/v objects. I&timiber th'u h» V ardy , l T t !l rhe d ‘»tribution of a 
to Use for over tww ^ ,he Sarre and cemeteries were 

li rrti. ■ j ... 


to believe!* 9 iT^ ,t thn'KinmuiWa’imtafrali KiS"T' ^ ““T 1 * Y "T difficuli 
did net p, (here veUl „Z"i„ h“ Z,"“" t “™« "»Me. 

pottery bottles and Style B dkc-brnodin .fo,,,! i i ' ’ e , va ^ c > 4 < onr w^ndere why 

time had elapsed W “quar^SS^SdnS JTL^T ^ if *» *»«* 

demed « out uf fashion! B«rial brooch< f **> been shun- 

,T* le Bourne fashion is flat emves ■ un at IC t ^ c ^ an Jt ed during 
straggling lines of barrows. “ ■ P si Kingston you have the famous 
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Archaeologists would like to answer that it is, and possibly they 
would explain its rarity tm the grounds that we have here a special and 
costly jewellery that was made for princes and not for common folk* 
who presumably contented themselves with the chip-carving ornaments. 
We can use this theory very happily to account for the frequent associa¬ 
tion with such expensive imports as the Coptic bowls and the pretty 
amethyst beads. Vet it is not so satisfactory as one might think. For 
though we can perhaps pass over the matter of the very extraordinary 
distribution of the Jutish princes, what are we going to say when we 
find jewellery of both styles in the same grave ? 

It woul^ he imprudent, of course, to say that the vital differences 
in technique that distinguish the tw o kinds of jew el imply the presence 
of craftsmen belonging to two separate folk. At a much lak-r date one 
can find a somewhat similar division between the filigree-using craftsmen 
of the Scotic pcnanmilar brooches and the brooch-makers who did not 
use filigree ; but one would hesitate long and seriously before suggesting 
that w t c have in these brooches the work of two separate peoples. In 
fact, there is nothing in the least bit extraordinary in one and the same 
workshop producing simultaneously ornaments oi" Style A and Style B. 
Yet, though we can agree that Style A became Jutish. it is really very 
difficult to believe that it was originally Jutish, in view of its distribution 
and its context. You have to invent a separate tribe of the Jutes to 
account for its introduction and for the differences of burial-custom 
and grave-furniture that distinguish Kent i from Kent n, and this is a 
course that is open to fatal objections. The position, archscologically, 
is this. Between Canterbury' and Dover, lidding the highlands across 
which runs the road to the coast, were a number of settlements of 
Teutonic foreigners who buried their dead in barrows, who had no 
square-headed or radiated brooches, and no lobed or conical glasses/’ 
and only cheap belongings of w T hai we may call the ordinary Anglo- 
Saxon types (eg. brorute workboxes, pottery bottles, etc.), and yet were in 
possession of sumptuous cloisonne brooches, e name Slid hanging-bowls, 
abundant amethysts, and really fine earthenware beakers. It is a duty 
to offer some explanation, though we have, alas, nothing that is con¬ 
vincing to say. Nevertheless, turning awTiy from one invention to 
another, we beg leave to suggest that the foreigners of the Watling Street 
were not Jutes at all, but miscellaneous Teutons, perhaps including folk 

] reject the 1 Dover ‘ fobed glass to which Cochet (alone) refers, as l believe tl« 
locality it a mistake. Excluding iha, there arc nine lobed glasses in Kent J, rone in 
Kent U. and five in the mixed area. 
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lit- t he 1 barrow 1 Angles of Yorkshire, who had come jo Kent to dwell 
as federates in British territory, the distinctive ^ ] ^ C ^° bury 
culture, after settlement, being due to thetniluence of Bndah 
On this view, our Style A jewellery if of British origi n, though, * 

t wlr^on to tome u j«Mk i the chip-carving ornaments ; for our 
8upposed°\Vatling WiriMi was - * bnrf ph«* - 

the story £ the reconstruction oi tvhat must have b^t 

only an episode in the history of post-Roman Kent. It ts toU«eff ^ 

anJ traffic with the continent, had left their mark-long I before thi c jtnun 

aristocracy had obtained control of Xa'ed to takc ^% 

fricndlv ail venturers from o’vGrsess who ha . _ < luokiaflds to 

dtCr ahodc by the aide of the great higher and on 
which tlw Britons still held tenaciously. 'Jv , ' j . ' d simp | y 

oil ffst meet ^fi&s£Tr£ 

/SonTf ^m^m£ 

at work upon thim, at first in unsuccessM 
imitation. There fe an exp^attontoo^rthe ov^u 9 
centration of Style A jewellery m the J tu>h gW«* *gates 
very few places where the newcomers dwelt at or J _ JP 

SC VT^ 

** Very few etisting jcwebi ajc tttJ^s^ 1 *^ k M^nf pcod^Mhe 
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ccme from heathen, graves in country cemeteries, which must never 
cease to astonish us if we believe that these superb jewels represent the 
splendour of Ethelbert and his Christian court at Canterbury. 

There are, however, many who will feel that though it is not 
easy to accept the cloisonne of Kent as a Judsh innovation, it is still 
more difficult to believe it to be of British origin—there bang, of course, 
no evidence offered as yet that cloisonne jewellery was made in post- 
Roman Kent before the arrival of the Jutes. As a matter of fact, it 
mav he possible soon, thanks to a recent discovery, to show- that the 
cloisonne craft (which seemingly came to us from Egypt, like the 
Coptic bowls) as also, of course, filigree work, was probably known 
both in Roman Britain and in Roman Gaul. But tins important point 
we shall have to neglect, for we have only time to glance hurriedly 
at the familiar main bodv of the cloisonne jewellery, just to see if our 
hypothesis is going at once to be proved ridiculous or if we tan still 

believe that it is worth consideration , . 

A full analysis of the European ‘ Gotluc or polychrome jewellery 
would be out of place here 1 *, but we can conveniently give a summary 
account of the types that concern us by dividing the material into two 
main groups: 'f-the jewel-styles that do not show step-pattern 
cloisonne (except in rare, half-breed instances), and II—the styles that 
have a dominant step-pattern doison. Setting aside the ancestral 
1 Bosporan " jewels, we have as a beginning in the first group (I) the 
Pitnssa style (A), which includes such celebrated jewels as those in 
the second'Szilagy-Somlvo find, and for general purposes such as ours 
mav be said to belong to late iv and early v. Then follows (B) the 
Ccsena style, in which the honeycomb ceil work appears, a fashion of 
late v and early Vi, and also, at about the same time, the northern 
Fisipothk style, which does not require our attention. We pass on, 
therefore, to (C) the Early Quatrejoil style ol mid and late v, that is 
divided into two sub-groups, C 1 being the cloisonn* jewellery of the 
upper Rliine and northeast France, and C 2 being jewellery found south 
of [he Alps. The cupped cloison (Ftn. 6, row c, 2nd from left) is a test 
here but the two groups are so closely related that there is no need 
for us to treat them apart. Finally, in late vi and early yn we have 
(F) the Mouse style, in which we find the gospel-cover of Theodolinda. 

'•Thebest general account 0/ doiauimd jewellery, with special reference to the 
antecedent* of the Kentish jewels, is by Mr O.M. Ballon. It will b* found in the 
introduction It* his catalogue (Cambridge, 191a) of the Me Dean Bequest in the 
FitxwiUiam Museum. 
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the Visieothic crowns, and so forth. A number of late Franldsh 
jewels and St. Cuthbert’s pectoral cross probably represent collateral 
schools of the same period, The second, or step-pattern, go«HU) 
consists of (D) the Byzanlim or Early ^Pattern style of the second 
half of v, in which we have the Apahida and Gourdon treasurLs and the 
Childeric jewels, and then comes (E) the widely distributed Later 
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country between the Rhine and the Seine,* d On examining the 
Kentish cloisonnd, we find that it is very closely connected with the 
early continental work of Styles C and D {fic, 6)* 'Fin's close relation* 
ship does not establish the early date of the Kentish work, but it does 
at least show that on stylistic grounds there is no reason why it 
cannot be the immediate insular derivative of the accredited 5th century 
continental work, and we do not have to assume that it is copied 
from the foreign work of Style E. It is, indeed, not at all improbable, 
in view of the quantity of the Kentish cloisonne and of the amazing 
excellence of the early pieces, that as a class it precedes most of 
the continental jewels of Style E. It is important, for instance, 
to bear in mind that some of the best examples of the Scandinavian 
and* Lombardic 'cloisonne occur on the jewelled hills of ‘ ring-swords 
and on the evidence at present available it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the origin of the ring-sword is to be sought in Kent, 
where the swords with movable rings can tentatively be" dated early 
vi—-by which time the best Kentish cloisonne {so we claim) had been 
made. 11 

The Gourdon patten and chalice, hidden about a.d. 525, arc pieces 
of the same school as produced the jewellery in Childeric's grave (d.481). 
They must have been made in the second half of v and arc presumably 
the work of Byzantine craftsmen who made them for the use of the 
Gallic Church and not for the Franks, for Clovis was not baptized 
until 4gh. That is to say, the barbarian polychrome jewellery’, which 
had attained some popularity in parts of the Roman Empire bv the 
beginning of v, was further developed during the century bv Christian 
craftsmen within the empire of Gaul, so much so that Cliilderic and 
Clovis, themselves patrons of early Frankish cloisonne (Style C), were 
in the days of the conquest apparently proud to encourage and to 
follow the fashions «f the Gourdon school (Style D). Yet when we 
find jewelled pectoral crosses in this country, we sweep impatiently 
aside all considerations of style and craftsmanship, and actually use these 


■* All the styles after the Petfossa period are liable to include ' mind * forms of 
ctnimmni:, but in none is this so noticeable *5 in Style fc, For instance, the Wlttislingcn 
radiated brooch has. panels of a favourite Style C qua trefoil design, the Style E regulation 
step-pattern .and, in niello on the back, the Cnciu (Style R) honeycomb.' 

u 1 agree with Lindt} vi at m suggesting a date in the neighbourhood of mid vj for 
the continental jewelled ' frozen ring’ hilts. Rut has any archaeologist tackled the 
problem of the * cnbbard-meu.nl of the sword from Mocera t.'mbra 1 ? Fo r |j,j 8 MI{Jl(JU 
which due* not look later than s.ti, jeo, cl. Veovk, Alanuiitnen, Tf, jt, 9. 
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POLYCHROME JEWELLERY IN KENT 

crosses as foundation-stones of the late chronology, declaring that 
because thev arc Christian, therefore they cannot he dated before the 
mission of St. Augustine. Unless it Is considered likely that there 
were no poat-Roman Christians in southeast Britain during the period, 
let us sav. 425-475, we have no good reason for shying timorously awav 
from the possibility that the Style D jewellery of ecclesiastical 
Gaul was the inspiration of our Kentish cloisonne through the mediation 
of the British princes and clergy. We have to admit, however, that 
the few pieces of eariv foreign cloisonne that were imported into Kent 



F „ - JEWELLED mXKU=S Of dtfBOttNfcSMI-E C. FROM FAVenirL'.M, KENT 


ie.p^ fig. 7), are Style C jewels and offer no confirmation ol this 
connexion 1 * with the Gourdon cloisonne, so that we must not posit 
3 direct and recognizable influence from the Byzantine school. We 
must prepare ourselves to believe simply that during the invasion and 
settlement by the Jutes, the Britons of Kent were abreast of fashion to 
the extent of developing the cloisonne craft, approximately in the 
Franco-Gallic manner, but particularly in a native Kentish style 

This is a remarkable claim to make ; but then the Kentish jewellery 


“The multiple-step cloison probably represents the Gourdon prnod style, it i* 
seen on the Canterbury Museum petulant, where it resembles authentic Gounlun uorlt, 
DD the Forest Gate jewel, and on the Favershan, brooch (plate v). 
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is itself remarkable. Few continental pieces of vi or even of vn, 
approach in delicacy and intricacy the astounding cloisonne brooch 15 
from Favensham with the link-pattern cells (plate V). The man 
who made it was among the greatest craftsmen of his age. He would 
have had no cause for shame had he seen his work compared with 
cloisonne from arty noted centre of the craft, and it is not extravagant 
to suppose that this man of Kent was a master-jeweller who had no equal 
in western Europe. St. Radegund's reliquary at Poitiers (c. 565) 
certainly proves that the Byzantine cloisonne emmteiler of mid vi was a 
better craftsman, but the Byzantine cloisonne jewellery of this or 
the next century (Goluchow Castle cross and the St. Mark’s library 
book-cover) is of a much poorer quality than the Kentish work. This 
splendid Pavers!jam jewel is so much superior to the ordinary sort 
of Teutonic cloisonne work that it may justly claim not 10 be ranked 
with this, but rather with that much more delicate work which is 
associated with the enamel-craft. Thus we find ourselves comparing 
it, nut by any means to its disadvantage, with early Byzantine 
enamelled ear-rings, with die Risano capsule from Dalmatia, with the 
Castellani brooch, with the enamelled centre of die Style A brooch 
from Ash in Kent, and with the beautiful little enamdfed ring from 
Sarre in the collection of Dr Wachcr. If such a magnificent piece of 
work as the pavers ham brooch can be recovered from a pagan grave in 
Kent, and if there is no possible room for doubt as to its Kentish 
origin, then let the continent take care of itself, and let us not be afraid 
of giving to Kentish craftsmen the credit for originality and enterprise 
that is incontestably their due. 

This article, therefore, docs not need apology, but perhaps a 
treatment ot the subject that is provokinglv courageous may fittingly 
he accompanied by a plea for charity. An honest archaeologist knows 
that alone he cannot solve the vexing problem of Jutish Kent, and in 
the moments of his deepest despair you will drag from him the admission 

Lhat his speculations are based on tragically inadequate evidence_for 

our ingenuity in stylistic and typological studies deceives nobody but 
ourselves. Nevertheless, having only a thin handful of facts, wc are 
not to be dismissed from court as inadequate witnesses. In just over 
zo years time we shall have completed 200 yean; of work on Kentish 
archaeology, and it would be a gross injustice to Bryan Fauseett, arid to 


» 1 think iliii brooch Ls an unfirishtil pic«. as lUc tilipet ie missine. Ji is noi 
out of the qtiCdEion that it wa* intended for enamel. 
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those who have followed after him, if we allow it to be thought that we 
have not a great deal of valuable information to offer. Let us have our 
say, then, mr it is plainly our duty to speak ; but let us first make it 
quite dear that our material, rich though it may seem, does not as yet 
enable us to put forward a trustworthy theory. All that this article 
has attempted, therefore, is to give a hasty summary of one (not the only) 
archaeological method of investigating the Pagan Period antiquities of 
Kent, to beg some student to proceed further with the enquiry, and to 
obtain a hearing for the following working hypothesis. 

After the close of the Roman Period, Kent was attacked by Saxon 
pirates, some of whom settled dangerously near to Canterbury (Hersdon 
cemetery). These were the folk who had, at first, only hand-made 
pottery and cremated their dead. To rid themselves of these dangerous 
neighbours, and to prevent the coming of others, the British invited 
Hengist and the Jutes to Kent, making them a present of Thanet. 
Thismistaken policy resulted in a serious and large-scale Jutish invasion, 
followed by settlements of the new-comers, soon to become openly 
hostile. In the territory that we have called the Kent I province. These 
folk knew how r to make cast metalw ork anti understood niello-in lay , 
but they bad on experience of work in cloisonnd or enamel. Both these 
last crafts were practised by the Britons, who were relatively a 
magnificent, glittering people," retaining something of the old Roman 
Culture, and were interested in the crafts of Gaul, and in touch with 
both Frankish and Gallic leaders. No Jutes were allowed to settle 
within the five-milt radius of Canterbury, but the invaders succeeded 
at an early date in blocking the chief lines of communication, except 
the all-important Dover road, along which die Britons still trafficked 
with the continent. To preserve this now vital route, federate Teutons 
(probably Angles, Saxons and Frisians) were introduced for the second 
time, these being mercenaries from the continent,* * 1 who were bribed 
by grants of land by the side of the Wading Street, where they founded 
settlements that perhaps included a substantial British population. 
In die graves of this folk we find pieces of British cloisonne and British 
enamel-work, together with a curiuus and miscellaneous assortment of 


-‘The cemeteries arc sufficiently warlike, though rot such obvious burial-plica of 
a warrior folk js Sant, Stberfettold, for instance, has as many swords as Gillen-Ash. 

I may say that I regard (temporarily) the bottles in the upland cemeteries as coming from 
the Kent i culture. 
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rather inferior Teutonic ornaments. At the same time we begin to 
see the influence of the British cloisonne on Jutish craftsmans tup, and 
whereas at first this is illustrated chiefly by a ‘ disc-brooch " lash ion 
in the Jutish chip-carving style, there soon appears work that deliberately 
imitates the jewels of the Britons, not merely in general appearance but 
in technique. Probably simultaneously a number of cloisonne brooches 
were made expressly in accordance with the Jutish taste, and by the 
time that the Jutish conquest ivas complete the cloisonne work was 
deliberately carried on under Jutish protection and control. Thus it 
comes about that, though the chip-carving ornaments occur much less 
frequently, and though all handiwork visibly and rapidly declined in 
excellence, yet the cloisonne craft was not extinguished. For example, 
when tiie step-pattern work of the continent had ceased to exert its 
influence, there b a faint response in Kent to the cloisonne novelty of 
the Cesena-type honeycomb cell, this happening before the Kentish 
expansion at the end of VI, when brooches in the Liter style travelled 
as far afield as Abingdon. In vii, on the oilier hand, when continental 
influence might be expected again to stimulate our English cloisonne 
jewdkry, we find no response to the masterpieces of Monza or to the 
crowns. St. Cuthbert’s pectoral cross is w itness of the craft in the days 
of its decline, and we see no more of it in these islands until its brief and 
hesi t a t i n g reappearance two centuries later on Scotic penannular 
brooches. 
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Iona 

by O. G, S. Crawford 

I ONA is a small island off the west coast of Scotland. It is famous 
throughout the world as the adopted home of Columba, the virtual 
founder of the Church of Scotland. It was in this island that he 
founded his monastery in 563 ; and it was from here that Aidan t the 
founder of Lindisfame, came in 635 to christianize Northumbria. 
Thousands of tourists visit Iona even 1 year, and arc dulv conducted 
round the ruins during the short hour or two allowed by the steamer's 
call; yet how many realize that, of the remains they see, not even the 
oldest came into existence until about 500 years after the death of 
Columba ? 

The church of Columba, as an independent virile organization, 
had a very short life. It received its death-blow at the Synod of 
Whitby in 664. But during the hundred years of its effective existence 
it accomplished ihu purpose Tor which it had been founded, namely, 
the conversion of northern Scotland. Christianity had been intro¬ 
duced into southern Scotland at least a century and a half before 
Columba. Ntniart founded a church at Whithorn about 400 ; Cadoc 
the Welshman, a contemporary of King Arthur, of Gitdas and David, 
revived the almost extinct Christianity of the lower Clyde region; and 
Kentigern (bom about |i8) established it there upon a firmer footing, 
under the aegis of King Riderch of Dumbarton. There is even 
evidence that the influence of the Irish church penetrated as far north 
as Abemethy, south of the Tay estuary, during the second half of the 
cth century .' But all attempts to prove that Christianity had penetrated 
further north before the time of Columba have failed. His missionary 
journey to the hill -fort of King Brude near Inverness, undertaken soon 
after 563, was a pioneer voyage of decisive importance ; for it brought 
the Northern Piets for the first time within the orbit of history. 

Bui there is no need to discuss here the history of Christianity in 
Scotland, or the later fortunes of the Columhan church. It will be 

1 Skene, Chttinkhu of tht Piiti and Seat f, 1867, 6, 
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enough to say that it is last mentioned in 1221, when the Annals of 
Ulster record the appointment of a lector in Deny, 1 St. Columba 
was bom in the year 521; and so. at the spot which be loved best in 
Ireland, and where he had built ids first altar to God, after exactly 
seven hundred years the story of the Church which he founded comes 
to an end V 

Last summer I visited Iona, and the following observations are 
the outcome of a few days* * field-work there, It will be convenient 
to group them under certain headings. 


Where did Columba land ? 

Adam nan, the biographer of Columba, tells us nothing about the 
landing of Col urn ha in Iona : and the statement that he landed in a 
bay at the south end of the island has no belter authority than a writer 
of 1701. 1 His account is as follows :— 

1 Tliis harbour is called Purt-a-churrich, from the ship that 
Calimkill and his associate came upon from Ireland to that place. 
The length of the curuchan or ship is obvious to anyone who 
goes to that place, it heing marked up att die head of the harbour 
upon the grass, between two little pillars of a tons,* set up to show 
forth y* samain,* between which pillars there is three score of 
foots in length, which was the exact length of the curachan or 
ship 

Reeves adds that the 1 bay is exposed to the western swell of the 
Atlantic, and is very dangerous except in fine weather I can confirm 
this by personal observation. Even in calm weather it would be 
difficult to beach a Ixsat there, much less a ship with 13 people in it. 

The mound referred to above is still there. It is 33 paces long and 
8 paces wide, and stems to consist of large beach-pebbles. It is situated 
on a storm-beach within a few yards of high water-mark ; indeed the 
upcast beach-pebbles seem to be advancing slowly towards it from the 
west, and at the time of my visit (16 August 1933) the bare beach was 


1 Oukc k The Cwhim ban Churchy nl 

' Tim SMulitalJcwnlo/ M vpl. ¥11.17*5 -rt3, p. 3,6; q U g te d by Rcev», 
p. +33 (from i he Uodrow Manuscript, Advocates' Library. Edinhurj;li ') See bIro 
Aiuilevt.i Smtica (Edinburgh, 1&34) 1, 114. 

* CoiriR^ (he Viking t»ai-buri*U referred loin the Report of 1 he Royal ConmdMion 
(Scotland), ‘ Thr Outer Hebrides, Skye and the small Isles *, H-M.S.O!, 11128 no 6$6 
(bland of Cannnj, p. 299. fig. 310. 

1 tic, for * same, in (between) * f 
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only ten paces distant. The mound is well preserved except at the 
west end where it has been slightly disturbed. There are no traces of 
the ' two little pillars of stons Both the mound itself and the ground 
around are covered with a growth of fresh green grass, and there are 
signs of former cultivation. Immediately north of the mound are the 
remains of a dry stone wall running from a rocky eminence called Dun 
Laraicliean to the inland cliff bounding the valley on the east side. At 
the head of the valley is at least one targe round cairn. 

It should be remembered that Columbn came to Iona not direct 
from Ireland but from some part of the mainland, perhaps Co wail, 
where he had been to consult his kinsman ConalL 4 There are many 
sheltered bays and landing places on the east coast of Iona, near the 
site of his monastery* * ; and there is no reason to doubt that it was at 
one of these that he disembarked. Whether the ship in which he and 
his twelve companions came was of skin or wood we cannot say. Wooden 
ships sailed those se;is in Adam rum's time/ but the capacities of coracles 
should not be underestimated. 1 

With the abandonment of the Port a' Churaich legend goes also 
that associated with Cam Cul ri Eirinn—the ' hili-baek-to-Ireland \ 
It is said that Columba wished to live in a place from which Ireland 
could not be seen, and that on landing in the hay below (Port a’Churaich) 
he climbed the hill, and finding that Ireland could not be seen, decided 
to remain. The legend! h backed by no ancient authority or inherent 
probability. Moreover, mu the day of my visit 1 climbed it, l saw land 
which I believed to be part of Ireland bn the southern horizon. It 
by well to the west of the Paps of Jura and Islay ; hut I had no map 
with me and no other means of verifying the observation. It would 
probably have been the Inishowen peninsula. The same name occurs 
also in Colonsay and Mull* The word * earn ’ in the name presumably 
refers to the hill itself. There is no trace of any cairn on the top of it 
except the modern Ordnance Survey cairn or beacon. 

Was Iona inhabited befoul Columba‘s time ? 

Reeves considered that * Columba probably found Hv flonal 
unoccupied and unclaimed V 1 Adamnan’s 1 Life ’ contains no refer¬ 
ence of any sort to any human beings on the island other than those 


* Adamnan, Lib. cap. 7 f Reeves, 31). 7 ft^vb, 363, 

* Adimnan, Lib. U. cap. 45, * Set Ree^, 169-70, 361, 423 

10 Reeves, 493. 11 Reeves, 436. 
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of Columba’s monastery. Had such existed some contacts would 
surely have occurred and found their way into his account. No 
prehistoric objects have ever been found on the island, to my knowledge. 
There are however a certain number of sites, some of which have been 
claimed as pre-Col um ban. These must he examined ; but in no 
instance is the claim justified on the existing evidence. 

A little west of Port a' Churaich the Ordnance Map (Argyllshire 
116 ne) marks * Laraiehean (in ruins) ’. The description needs 
revision, for the word itself, spelt * Lathraichean \ is translated * 11 as 
meaning ’ ruins \ The remains consist of caims, walls and enclosures 
of dry stone ; they lie scattered about over an inclined grassy plain 
bounded on the south or sea side by a steep descent. The brow is 
apparently an old sea-beach, and 1 estimated it as less than too feet 
above the present high-water-mark. (It is incorrectly described by 
Reeves a? an ‘artificial terrace ’, p. 431). The date of these remains 
can only be determined by excavation ; they may prove to be pre- 
Columban, but there is no reason at present to suppose that they are ; 
and they should not be cited as evidence for a pre-Colurn ban occupation 
of Iona until their age has been definitely proved. They may be quite 
modem. 

Close by, at the head of the valley opening nut on to the bay of 
Port a’ Churaich, there are the remains of numerous small buildings 
and enclosures, and traces of former cultivation. The site is called 
Garadh Eachainn Gig, the garden of young Hector, and is said to take 
its name from Hector McLean, one of the Duairt family. 11 There are 
other old enclosures to be seen lictween Loch Staonaig and Port 
a’ Churaich, and evidences of former cultivation, but none of them is 
likely to be really ancient, much less pre-Columban. Prehistoric mart 
had a lively sense of topography, and he is not likely to have settled in 
these remote untractable recesses of the island when the broad acres of 
the central plain lay open to him. Such spots would only have been 
brought under cultivation when the better regions were already occupied, 
that is, long after Cojumba’s time, 

A more likely candidate for pre-Cblumban antiquity is the Kill 
Dun Bhuirg, 14 round the summit of which, says Reeves 14 are * the 
traces of a parapet such as are often seen enclosing ancient forts in 

11 Ritchie, 1930, 32, u Reeves, 43 j, 

11 On the Ordnance Map (Argyllshire 104 sk) ii is called I »un only: but the adjacent 
valley is called Cul Bhuirg, Pnjfessar Watson tells me that “bliuii^ 11 ii the Norse 
equivalent of the Gaelic fc dun \ 14 p. 107* 
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Ireland and Scotland \ Unfortunately I did not know of this at the 
time of mV visit, and so did not visit it. At Cul Bhuirg dose by 1 an 
old burying-ground was exposed some years ago (u. before 1857), in 
which layers of bones were found mingled with charcoal. There was 
no tradition of its existence, so that it had no name*." From the 
description it sounds as if this wore more Likely to have been some sort 
of a midden. It would he desirable to locate the exact spot, if possible, 
so that excavation may be made there to decide its age and true 
character. 

A site called on the Ordnance Map Cliidh non Druineach, at 
Martyr’s Bay, near the Free Church, has yielded ' bones ’ assumed 
(but not definitely stated) to be human. The name has been translated 
‘ burial’ground of the Druids 17 ' ; but Professor Watson informs me 
that * druineach ‘ really means ' artificers There is thus no reason 
to suppose the site to be pre-Columban ; but one would like to know 
more about the hones, 

A quarter of a mile northeast of the cathedral is a spot named 
Cladh an Diseirt, Here is an enclosure about 20 vards square, at the 
west comer of which are two upright stones, 1 * "about 4 feet high, 
evidently the gate-posts of the enclosure. There is a third, about 
3 Feet high, immediately adjoining on the north side : and the bank 
or wall of the enclosure itself contains others. I have little doubt that 
tills is the site of pennant’s * cromlech \ though the printed accounts 
arc confused and difficult to follow A* There can however be no doubt 
whatever that the Stones just described are part of the enclosure which, 
as its name implies, is of much later date. A few words may be said 
of it and the adjacent remains. 

Within the enclosure arc the remains of a building 5 * * * * * * whose walls 

1 * Reeve*, 419. 11 Reeves, 418. 

>*Th« material is granite, and is foreign to the immediate virinttv. Tlicv are 

probabty erratics. 

IP Quottsl by Reeves, 418, from Pcftnain, he, 158, 

” This apparently ia dm building reined to by Skene. Celtic Scotland, 1877, u, 

a# 5 . mote 5$ 4 It was carefully examined this summer (187*) by the author and Mr 

James Drummond, JULA., and some excavations they made disclosed the foundations 
of a tilde stone oratory, about 16 feet long by 14 broad, the wall being tvni feet thick \ 

It is typical of die methods of the period that the only account of this 1 careful examina¬ 

tion ’should be relegated to a footnote in jil unillustrated bonk. Near here has found 
a 1 heart-shaped granite boulder, 20x15* todies, and having a dross with a nimbus 

rather rudely sculptured on it{James Drummond, in Proc. Sac. Ant. Seat 18-e x 
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are not parallel to those of the enclosure. From the cast comer there 
runs a small cobbled road leading to Port an Diseirt. At the port are 
two parallel earthen banks, 8 paces long and measuring 7 paces across 
from crest to crest, When I found them I immediately guessed that 
they were for a boat, and since then Mr C. E, Stevens has informed me 
that such dry-docks are still used in the northern islands. All around 
are remains of dry stone walls which defy 1 precise description, but which 
could and should be planned. To the south, a few yards from the first 
enclosure, is a small patch of rjdge-and-furrow cultivation, perhaps the 
vegetable garden which was attached to liermitages. 11 The whole 
suggests that it is what it professes to be—the hermitage attached to the 
monastery. Of the age of the remains now visible it is riot possible to 
lx: sure, but we can infer the existence of a hermitage at Iona in 747, 
when an anchorite held the abbacy* 1 

On the south side of the road to the Machar, and now to the golf- 
links, Is a green grassy mound called on the Ordnance Map ('not an 
t-Sithein (plate t). Close by on the south is the farm of Shian. 
According to Reeves it was * commonly called Sithean Mor 1 in his 
time (1857). It is generally, and probably correctly, identified with 
Adam nan’s Colliculus Angelo rum or Cnoc AingelA Pennant has 
the following interesting account of it 14 r— 

‘ On the right hand, on a small hill, a small circle of stones, 
and a little ctiirn in the middle, evidently druidkal, but called the 
kill of the atigeh, Cnoc-nar-airngeal (sic ); from a tradition that the 
holy naan had there a conference with those celestial beings soon 
after his arrival. Bishop Pocock informed me, that the natives 
were accustomed to bring their horses to this circle at the feast 
of St. Michael, and to course round it \ 

Certainly this seems much more substantial evidence of heathendom 
than most of what we have met with up to now ; but 1 think there must 
be some confusion. The mound is as smooth as a billiard ball (see 
plate 1), and there arc no traces of boulders anywhere near. It is 
difficult in any case to understand how there could have been room on 
the top of it for a circle of stones and a cairn. The mound itself 
is plainly of natural origin, as is the other, Sithean Beg, in the opposite 
field, wliich has pieces of natural rock protruding from it. 

11 *£, to that of Kells, in 1084 ; Reeves, 366, 367. 

— Reeves, 366, <111 the authority of the Book of the Four Masters. 

0 Codex D, 13th century, reads ' Crimean na naioghrd \ Reeves, 318, 

« HI, ajK, quoted by Reeves, p. 423 (edition of 1790, wl. t, p, 298). 
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In the late Irish life of Columhu there is a story which, if true, 
would prove that Iona was inhabited when Culumba arrived. It is as 
follows:— 

* Then he went in cheerful mood, and came to the place that 
is called today Iona of ColumcHle. He arrived there on the night 
of Pentecost. Two bishops that were in the land came to send 
him away from it. But God revealed to Colurm.ilIt- that they were 
not really bishops' therefore they abandoned the island to him w hen 
he related to them their history, and their true performances 
Bui no reliance can be placed upon so late a document as ihb 
Irish life, which has little or no historical value. It is most improbable 
that Christian bishops would have been found in an island that was 
barely within the sphere of influence of the Dalrbdie Scots, whose 
Christianity indeed was never much in evidence at this early date. 

The case of Cnnc nan Caman will be considered below. 

We sec, then, that the evidence for pro-Columban inhabitants of 
Iona is anile inadequate. Even should proof of prehistoric habitation 
come to light later on, it would not prove that the island was inhabited 
when Columba arrived. It might well have been inhabited during 
some periods and not in others. 

Where was the Earliest Monastery ? 

A more important problem is the site of the earliest monastery. 
The buildings which art now admired by visitors all belong to the nth 
and later centuries. Not one of them is in any way associated with 
Columba or even with his church, whose headquarters had been 
moved from Iona to Derry in Ireland in 807, on account of the Danish 
raids. 

due important piece of evidence lias been almost completely 
ignored. It is well known that the early Celtic monasteries usually 
stood within some kind ot protecting rampart or vallum, constructed 
for the purpose of separating the monks from the outer world and 
probably also as a defence in case of attack. Such ramparts existed 
at Durrow, Ltndisfame, Armagh, Clonmacnois and Iona. 1 * Adam nan 
refers to this rampart once only, 17 but that is enough to prove its 

a A. O. Ander-mi, Early Svurcei of Sctfitirh Histvry, 1922+ 1. 45. 

“Reeves* *4, 143, 361 ; Cbpham, En^ith Romanesque Architecture before the 
Conquer 1930+ 51 ; reference cited in hoih instances. 

,T Adamnanj Lib. n K cap. 29* Nam idem fritter t vallum cgre&sqg n^oni^terii * 
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existence in his time and presumably therefore in the time of Columba 
also. Later writers dismiss it in a few words. Pennant mentions 
it; J * and from a further statement of his that * the whole of their 
religious buildings were covered on the north side by dikes ’ wc may 
infer that the remains were more perfect in his day than now. Actually 
the portion on the 1 narrow flat * is still fairly well preserved, and seems 
to have suffered no damage since Pennant's visit. It runs in a nne-ssw 
direction along a grassy ridge—which is a raised beach—on the west 
side of the road, between Clachanach and Cnoc nan Car nan (see 
accompanying map). Il is best preserved at the north end. The 
ratnparl is now double, but I doubt very much whether this was an 
original feature. There are slight remains of a bank on the counter¬ 
scarp, The rampart crosses the road and can be traced quite plainly 
across a large field, formerly arable, up to the small inland cliff which it 
reaches one furlong ne of the cathedral. Southwards along the 
1 narrow flat * the rampart becomes less easy to follow for some yards, 
but there are traces both of it and its accompanying ditch and counter¬ 
scarp-bank as far as the mill-stream (Sruth a’ Mhuilinn). South of the 
stream it is again well preserved, and here it has, I believe, not been 
previously noticed, or at any rate recorded, (plate n). But it is 
here that it becomes most interesting, for it passes along the western 
brow of Cnoc nan Carnan and curves round it till it reaches the 
precipitous eastern edge overhanging the road immediately opposite 
St. Oran's chapel, (plate III). Beyond this I did not trace it, but 
it is probable that originally it continued to the above-mentioned little 
inland cliff, along which it may have continued northwards (using it as 
a good natural aid to defence) till it met die portion first described. 

On Cnoc nan Caman it is plain and very well preserved. There 
is a gap here, certainly original ; and on the south side, apparently in 
the bank itself, the remains of a round enclosure, evidently a hut. 
(plate Iy). We shall return to this. North of the entrance the top of 
the rampart is 7 or 8 feet above the bottom of the ditch (which stands 
out because of the wild flags growing thickly along it). Southeast of 
the entrance the rampart becomes double. One portion curves round 
the hill at once (height about 6 feet), the other continues a little further 
south before turning east; both alike end on the precipitous eastern 
brow of the hill. 


H in, 25B. 1 North from the granary cxicnda a narrow flat* with a double dihe and 

fo*s m one &ide* and a single dike on the other * (edition pf 1790* vol, i p 296), 
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From the north side of the entrance there runs a scarp which seems 
to be in part artificial ; it ends at the steep northern brow of the hill. 

There is thus a rocky fort forming a defensive nucleus within the 
great enclosure itself. There are suggestions of dwelling*places within 
this fort, in the form of smooth turf-grown hollows; but similar 
hollows also occur naturally, and these may be the same. 

The interesting question arises, was this 9 prehistoric—that is, a 
pre-Columbian—fort, or, if not, what was its relation to the Cohimban 
monastery ? The vallum or rampart may be accepted without question 
as that surrounding the original monastery-, which must therefore be 
located on the site of the cathedral or somewhere very close to it. 1 * 
We are notv therefore in a better position to identify the various 
eminences referred to by Ad am nan in its immediate vicinity. The 
passages in question run as follows :— 

1. [Columba] in cacviminc seder ns moniis qui nostro huic monas¬ 
tery e mi nits superenoinct (Reeves, p. 58). 

2. Vir sanctus in tugnriolo suo sen hens sedcret , . . Duo vero 
t rat res ad januam stantes , . . (p. zi6). 

3. Duo vero viri, qui eadem hora ejus tuguriojj ad januam 
stabant, quod in emintntiure loco erat fabricatum ’ . . . (p, 
227). 

4. [Columba] monticcllum monasterio superemiiiciuem ascendcns 
. . . de illo dcsccndens monticellulo, ex ad monastcrium 
revenens, sedebat in tiigurio Psaltcrium scribe ns , , . (p, 233). 

There are only three heights w-Hich could be described as over¬ 
looking (iupererninem) the monastery (1) The hill now called Dun I, 

(2) Choc nun Caroan, (3) Torr rum'Aba (called by Reeves Ton Abb, 

which he translates ' Abbot's pinnacle ’}. (]) Dun I may be eliminated 

at once ; it is more likely to he the Munttio Magna of Lib* ii, cap- 4. 1 * 

(3) Torr nan Aba is probably the 1 monticcllum * or 1 m on li celled urn * 


M Reeves came to the same conclusion on, jppjrttuly, slightly different grounds, 

3W. 

** Only from this hill of ul) the three could Columbia have seen a rain cloud advancing 
over the sea from the north ; on the other hand 1 rmmitio ’ U usually applied by 
Adsmtnaji to hills with artificial forts on them, suth as thusr of Remit (Reeves 73, 150), 
1 numitio Cediimi ’ (pp. 91, 93). ' muni do de Bmichanu ' (p. 447), probably it is, as 
Reeves vmeitt, simply a troralntiuu of the word * dun 1 which deewbete usually (but 
not always) has this meaning. There art tio traces of any fort on Dun I, and it is 
certain that on such fori ever existed there* 
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of the fourth extract above. Torr nan Aba Is a very small hill, and 
therefore suits the diminutive used. It is unlikely that an old man 
at the point of death would have climbed to the top of Cooc nan 
Caman, nor would it be so easy to make himself heard to the monks 
below as it would be from the smaller hill. Moreover, die present 
name may well have been derival from the impressive occasion here 
described. It is in any case too small to have even a * tuguriolum * 
built upon it. 

We are left therefore with Choc nan Caman as the site of Columba’s 
* tuguriolum \ Can this be identified with the round enclosure men¬ 
tioned on p. 461 ? (plates it and tv) - It is the only object now remaining 
on the hill that fils Adamnan’s description, but it fits it remarkably well. 
Here indeed is a site that should be excavated—but by a super-expert, 
and with a pen-knife ! So far as I know it has never even been noticed 
by anyone before. Indeed the lull itself is only once referred to by the 
other writers, though in a most intriguing way:—‘ At a little further 
distance is Dun Ni Munich, i.e. Monk's-Fori, built of Slone and Lime, 
in form of a Bastion, pretty high. From this Eminenee the Monks had 
a View of all the Families in the Isle, and at the same time enjoy’d the 
free Air’ (Martin, Western Isles, 1716, p_ 259)." Reeves, who quotes this 
passage (pp. 423, 4) adds : ' the artificial part docs not now exist T , 
Reeves was a scholar of the highest rank and his book is a model of 
what such a book should be ; hut he lived before die days of held 
archaeology. So too did Skene, whose account of the site is fuller 
in some respects than Reeves’s, but adds little to our knowledge of It.* 1 

Coltimba was born sixteen years before the reputed death of King 
Arthur; and he died in the year that Augustine landed In Kent. In 
an age of unsubstantial w raiths he alone stands out as a real man of 
flesh and blood. That is why Iona, his adopted island-home, is of 
such paramount interest to us. The historians, and above all Reeves, 
have not neglected their opportunities, and it is time that archaeologists 
should enter the field. 


• Immediately after (his Martin say* i-~ A little further to t he West lie the block 
Stones, which are 90 call’d, not from their Colour, for that is grey, hut from the 
Effects that Tradition says ensued upon Perjury, if any one became guilty of it after 
sw eating on these Stones in die usual mann er ; for an Oath made on them wjja de¬ 
cisive in all Controversies 1 do not know to what stones he is referring : perhaps 
someone with local knowledge may be able to discover them r 
*■ Celtic Scotland, 1877, n, 299. 
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Note I. The name ' Iona ' 

In a masterly discussion of this name Professor Watson®* reviews 
the various early forms which are recorded. The following is merely 
a summary of his remarks :— 

' The name of Hi (Iona) is always in Adamnan lottit insula, 
whence by a misreading of u as n has come the popular form Iona, 
It is likely that the error gained currency, if it did not originate, 
from die remark uf Adamnari on Columba’s name, which lie says 
is in Hebrew Iona (Jonah), a dove There arc two sets of old 
forms. Adamnan’s louu insula is a latinization, formed in the 
same way as his Egea insula (Eigg), Seta insula (Skye). With this 
form go the forms Eu t Eoa (adjective), Eo, Etna insula , which 
come from the older Celtic word lvo- t meaning ' yew ’; this 
occurs in the compounds Ivacattos (genitive), Ivageni (genitive), 
and In the G aulis h words Ivo - tnagus , lmrix, ' A dam nan s a djec ti ve 
louti, however, seems to go back, not exactly to ho-, but to a 
derivative /twtw, wliich might mean ^yew-place 1 ', with which we 
may compare the Gaulish Ivavos, the local god who was the genius 
of tire healing wells of Evaux in France \ (Dept. C re use). 
Professor Watson concludes ‘ The inference to be drawn from 
the whole data is, in my opinion, that the “ louan island ”, otherwise 
Eo or Eu t means ** the Yew-isle *\ and that it may well have been the 
seat of a yew cultus * * - In this cojutccuon it is relevant to note the 
tradition of the Irish life that Col urn ha found druids before him in Hi. 
and expelled them \ 

Alongside of these forms is another whose nominative occurs as 
/, Hi, Ia t pointing 1 to an old Ivia, a shortened or reduced form of 
I Vova ; compare Britannia , Brittia . . . . that these forms are con¬ 
temporary with the series loua (adj.), Eo, Eu, appears from Bede’s Hii, 
Hy, and from the still older ad Segienum Hiknsem abbatem of Cummian'b 
epistle, a.d, 634 , 

The form Hi occurs in the Book of Leinster {‘ about (150 r ) in a 
passage relating to 1 a period long before Columba^s time \ 

To die above I have only one remark of my own to add. The New 
Statistical Account (1845, vn, 313) says that ‘ to ihe Highlanders of the 
present day. Iona is known as " Innis-nan-Druidhneach ", or the Hand 
of the Druids \ Is it not probable that 1 Druidhneach ’ is a corniptfon 
of 1 druineach \ craftsmen? It might have reference to the industry of 

31 Cdtk Plan-namet 0/ Sretisnd* 87-90. 
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stone carving, which, to judge from the remains of crosses and 
sepulchral slabs, existing and recorded, must have reached large 
proportions in Iona. 

Note II. The Legend ot Oran 
St. Oran’s chapel is generally attributed to the itth century, and, 
if correctly so, it is the oldest building on the island. It is not known, 
however, who Oran was, and his name occurs nowhere in Ad an man’s 
life. The later and much less authoritative Irish life of Coiumba 
contains, however, a very queer legend about him which may be 
quoted first from the picturesque version of Pennant (1790, i, 286-7). 

1 The chapel of St. Oran stands in this space, which legend 
reports to have been the first building attempted by St. Coiumba j 
by the working of some evil spirit, the walls fell down as fast as 
they were built up. After some consultation it was pronounced, 
that they never would be permanent till a human victim was 
buried alive ■ Oran, a companion of the saint, generously offered 
iiimsdf, and was interred accordingly ; at the end of three days 
St. Coiumba had the curiosity to take a farewell look at his old 
friend, and caused the earth* to be removed. To the surprize 
of all beholders, Oran started up, and began to reveal the secrets 
of Ids prison-house ; and particularly declared, that all that had 
been said of hell was a mere joke. This dangerous impiety so 
shocked Coiumba, that, with great policy, he instantly ordered 
the earth to be Hung in again ; poor Oran was overwhelmed, and 
an end lor ever put to his prating. His grave is near the do nr, 
distinguished only by a plain red stone \ 

The Irish account is more bald, and does not contain the part 
about hell, ‘ Then Columcille said to Ids community : “ It were 
well for us that our roots should go into the ground here ", And he 
said to them, " It is permitted you that some one of you should go into 
the ground of this island, to consecrate it Oran rose up readily, 
and spoke thus ; J1 If I should lie taken ”, said he, 41 I am ready for 
that . " Oran ”, said Columcille, '* thou shall have reward for it. 

No prayer shall be granted to anyone at any grave, unless he first make 
it to me ”, Then Oran went to heaven. Then [Golumba] founded 
the church of Iona ’.■* 


M A. O. Andaman, Early South', of Scottish History, 1922, i, 45 ; quoting from 
WlijiJey Stokes. Litas 0/ the Saints (ram the Book of Lismote, p. 30 [Anmduta Osoniensii, 
Medieval ajul Modem Scries, fart 5. Oxford, i&p]. 
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Note III. Locuan Mor and Iomair an tachair 

The lake was already drained in 1772 when Pennant visited Iona 
(Tour in Scotland, 1790, I, 296). Formerly it served to work a mill 
situated, according to local tradition, at the point where the stream (Sruth 
a’ Mhuilmn, mill-stream) leaves it, which is also the point where the 
stream is crossed by the vallum of the monastery. From this point also 
there starts a broad Hat rocky causeway called Iomair an tachair, ridge of 
the causeway. This has been described by several writers, but none of 
them appears to have realized its character or purpose, namely, that it 
was mane to dam the waters of the lake so as to serve the mill. 7*his 
would seem so obvious as Jiardlv to need stating. The causeway itself 
closely resembles a Roman road, both in structure and dimensions ; 
and it may have been used as a road across the take ; but it leads only 
to the moorland and must have been designed for some other purpose. 
There is no evidence to indicate its age, We may infer the existence 
of a mill in Columba’s time, though Adamnan nowhere specifically 
mentions one, nor is there any evidence that it was driven ny water¬ 
power.* 1 There was a water-mill at the abbey of Fore in 'Ireland, 
built by St. Fechin, * who flourished in the interval between Columba 
and Adamnan * (Reeves, p. 363, quoting St. Fcchin's Life in Colgan, 
Acta Sanctorum, p, 131), For further notes on Lochan Mor and 
Iomair an tachair, see Reeves, pp, 4 zz, 424. 

BliH.IOraiAJPHY 

The following is not a complete Li&t of book* and articles tJfi Iona h bm Tticielv lome 
of tbu^e ooiisultcd rfi writing the foregoing article :— 

t$W* rtecHption by Dcp Monro, wlwt iniwlled thtoutfi the Westera Islra in 
1549. in a man uteri pt juiiungskt MacfarLmt^ M-3& in the Advwates* Library. 
Ediijhijrgh, now the National Library of Sootbmd ; printed in the New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, vuL vjt P pp, 315-14. 

1693. Anonymous description of Iona, b the same collection. printed in NJ 5 .A. 
IOC. Of, tup. 

17th cwtUtry. Description of Iona by John Fraser, in die same collection, primed 
m N>_ 4 . toe. at. tup. 

jyoj, A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, bv Martin .Martin. 
Second edition, 1716. [Iona, pp. 256-66], Reprinted in John Pinkerton's 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, 1S0S-14, vol. nt, 572-6^), 


** Adamnan mentions a cross stuck in a quern (molari iofiaa lapidi) ; but this was 
probably a wooden ' staff-rood 1 (the name and ititRstisn ate the laU Mr U‘ r 
CoHbgwood-s. set bis Northumbrian Croat*, 1927, p j). * 
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1793, A Tour ia Scotland and voyage 10 the Hebrides. 1772, by Thomas Pennant, 
London. 1790. [Vol. S, pp. 377-99]. 

1845. The New Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. vn, pp. 312-339. 

1857. The Life of St. Coluniba, written by Adam nun and edited by William 
Reeves ; Dublin, printed at the University Press for the Irish Archaeological 
and Celtic Society. 

*866. Tint Cathedral or AHIky Churdb of Iona ; a series of drawings and descrip¬ 
tive letterpress of the ruins, by the Messrs Bucklers, Architects, Oxford - 
and some account of the Eurlv Celtic church, and of die mission of St, 
Co turn ha. by the Right Rev, The Bishop of Argyll and the lales [Alexander 
Ewing]. Day and San, London. 

1870. Iona, by die 8th Duke of Argyll ; Strahan & Co., tendon. 

1877. Celtic Scotland, by W, F, Skene [Vol, «. chapters 3. 4, 7]. 

1800. Irish life of Coluraba in the Book of Lismore ('compiled from the lost 
Book of Monastcrboitt and other manuscripts, in the latter half of the 15th 
century '), printed in * Anecdota Oxoiucnsia ': Lives of Saints from the 
Book of Ltemore, edited by Whitley Stokes, [Text, pp. 20-33, translation, 

pp, t68—81 ]. 

tots. An inventory of die indent monuments remaining in the island of Iona, 
by R. A, S. Maculisier. Proe.Sac. Ant. Scot, XLVin, 421-30. (References to 
Graham's 'Antiquitiesof Iona '. London, 1850,and DnitotnondV Sculptured 
Monuments in Iona and the West Highlands , Edinburgh, l88t], 

1017. A contribution to the Bibliography of Scottish topography, by the late Sir 
Arthur Mitchell and C. G. Cash, 2 vol*.. 1917. [Bibliography of Iona 
in vol, j, pp, 71-4]. 

, y I note on four silver spoons and a fillet of gold found in the Nunnery at 

Iona ; and on a finger-ring, part of 2 fillet, and a fragment of wire, all «f 
gold, found in St. Renan's chapel, the Nunnery. Iona, by Alexander 0 . 
Curie. fVar. Sac. Ant. Seat. LVtu, toa-u. 

1928, Iona, and some satellites, by Thomas Hannan, London, (Useful short List 
of boob on pp. 361-64]. 

1928, The Class of St. John, Iona. JLvnQMmr, H, 215-17. 

1930, Iona. past and present, with maps ; by A. and E. Ritchie, 2nd edition 
[1st edition. 1928]. Contains (pp. 29-35} 11 *' st °f the modern Gaelic nnmea 
on the island hy D.Muriro Fraser, in the editing of which Professor Watson's 
help is acknowledged. The map (scale 1 : u, 672, 5 inches = 1 mile), in 
two sheets, attached to the book contain* more names and topographical detail 
than the 6-inch Ordnance Map (Argyllshire 104 and n6), and there are 
insets of Shell's map of 1662 and Pinkerton s map of 1789, There is t 
■ Sketch of the geology of Inna \ by Professor T. j. ]ehu (pp. 19-^7) «id a 
geological map in black and white (scale l : 42,240, one inch = Jof a mile). 
The illustrations include a plan of the cathedral and adjacent mins, and 
photographs of the spoons, etc., found in the nunnery. The bock is nn sate 
in the island, price 2J («/, and is printed and published by George Stewart 
and Co, Ltd., Edinburgh. 

1933, The Columban Church, by John A, Duke; Oxford. 
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NEW TECHNIQUE (plates t-n) 

During the Iasi twenty years archaeologists have made remarkable 
progress in the application of modern scientific technique to ancient 
remains. Both in museums and in the field new methods have been 
devised for extracting evidence from unpromising material t and for 
preserving decayed objects. Papyri that have been burnt or buried 
in mud have been unrolled and read 1 ; clay tablets that were little more 
than mud themselves have heen restored ; palimpsests that were quite 
illegible to the naked eye have been read and photographed by ultra* 
violet and infra-red light. Chemical skill combined with craftsmanship 
has made good the havoc of time in restoring objects from the tombs of 
Queen Hctepheres and Tutankhamen, and from the Roval Tombs of Ur j 
and in our own country has turned the battered plunder of Traprain 
Law into a magnificent museum exhibit. Even ordinary photographic 
technique (in lighting and arrangement) has advanced considerably 
(though there arc still dark places left in the provinces). 

Out of doors, the invention of air-photography needs no more 
th^fi a meptton in jVxtiqujty. Ihc preservation of uncitni buildings 
being carried out by the Andem Monuments Branch of H M Office 
of Works lias now to its credit such achievements as Rich bn rough. 
Old Sarum, Belas knap Bryn CdU Dhu, Skam Brae, and innumerable 
castles and abbeys, i he search for post-holes, almost nnthought of 
before the war, is now a regular feature of every excavation. So too 
is the employment ol 1 hosing ,J as a preliminary to excavation, to 
reveal buried ditches. Moonlight photography is'Dr Cedi Curwen's 
latest contribution to technique (sec pp. 476-7). 

The use of what may be called the * horizontal section ' is one of 
the recent additions. It consists of scraping the top of an original 


»An in teres ting acogun t of Professor richer’* on the Ma niche™ panvd 

(doted ,ii». 350-40°) round in the Fayirni 13 printed in The African World JO September 
* 933 - PP* 33 ®" 9 * 

*S tc AjmqutTY, 1950, iv. 30-1. 
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3 See Arc/tatoL>gia Cambrettiis, i^zo k ser. 6, xx, 112 (Circle s y plan J., 
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surface-level and reading thereon the pattern revealed. It is an exact 
replica of the time-honoured method of reading the vertical section of 
a trench, to discover evidence of stratification or of structural features. 
The horizontal section has long been known, of course, and more or 
less crudely employed. I used it myself before the war (under Dr 
Reisner’s guidance) to discover from which of several levels in a 


* Bosch Maer“a* * ,Wetdo 

374 1: 25.000 
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stratified site certain graves had been dug. 1 used it again in Wales 
to discover a grave In a stone circle, where adds in the soil had completely 
destroyed the bones (if any).* And of course it is virtually the method 
employed everywhere to reveal post-holes and pits. The post-holes 
in the Neolithic village near Cologne were all revealed by the horizontal 













antiquity 



are to lie employed there—not the first instance of Dutch influence in 
tiiat region). 

But by far the most striking discovery hitherto revealed by the 
horizontal section has been made by Mr Butter in a Dutch borrow 
called Tongcrcnsche Berg, in the parish of Epe en Oene, province of 
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section; the wood had completely decayed, leaving only a dark spot 
or stain in the soil, which in this case was a fine loess. It is in soils of 
this kind that the horizontal section reveals most, and it is Just in these 
fine-grained soils that Britain is most deficient. (They occur, however, 
in the Fens of East Anglia, and it is good to know that Dutch methods 
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Ernst (fig. i). Here the actual outlines, or silhouettes, of two skeletons 
were revealed by careful scraping of the soil, although all trace Oi bone 
had disappeared. The illustrations here reproduced (plates i-h) tdl 
their own story. The L-shapcd blocks are not, as might at first be 
imagined, slabs of stone, but merely portions of the soil which have 
been cut into this shape by the excavator. On their surface the skull 
and limb-bones can plainly lie discerned by the dark markings m the 
soil. In one instance (plate ii) the body was buried m a crouched 
position, and with it were found the four flint implements here repro¬ 
duced (fig. 2). It was even possible to make certain measurements 
(occiput-glahella 21 cm., femur, about 5 1 cm., length of \ertebral 
column 60 cm.). The other silhouette was the remains of an extended 
burial Higher up in the same barrow were two cinerary urns of a later 
date containing burnt bones. The silhouettes represented pnrnary 
burials on the one surface-line. Mother barrow almost touching yielded 
a beaker, 4 and Mr Butter assigns both barrows, and therefore also the 
silhouettes, to the Beaker period (Le. area 2000 b.c.). 

On the hill nearby {30.6 on the sketch-map) is a cup-marked stone \ 
and about 50 yards from the barrows is a bank and ditch about 200 
yards long, running from marsh to marsh across high ground. At its 
western end the ditch had three rows of wooden piles in it; and it 
may be suggested that it was a defensive earthwork of the same type as 

we are familiar with in this country. 

One of the silhouettes was removed to a museum, but the image 
faded away. (This suggests that relative dampness is one of its 
ingredients). Mr Butter hopes to build a shelter on the spot. He 
adds a hint that excavators should watch for similar silhouettes when 
exploring open-air sites of the palaeolithic period. We would reinforce 
this suggestion ; the method is only applicable of course to soils in 
wliich bone is dissolved ; obviously it b not required when bone is 
preserved. But soils with this action are fairly common. 

The foregoing account is partly derived from one by Mr Rutter 
transmitted to us through the agency of Mr Grahame Clark, to both of 
whom we wish to express our thanks for the news of a strange and 
interesting discovery. O.G.S.C. 

DOLMEN-FIELD IN TRANSJORDAN (plates Bt-v) 

Crossing the Jordan by the Damieh ford, the road shortly passes 
south of a high Bronze Age tdl, clirohs the steep bank to the fertile 

* van Giffen, Dir Bauart dcr Einst lumber, plate 118, no, 14. 
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level and eventually mounts the foot-hills to Es Salt. On these, 
between this road and the river Zcrka, lies a field of roughly a hundred 
dolmens, 1 covering an area about two kilometres long, gently rising to 
the east. They are scattered over its length and art of dilfering types and 
characters; from the prised-up slab, propped with a small column of 
three courses, to the complete cist type, built of five separate heavy 
stone slabs, the sides projecting beyond the front. The larger number 
are surrounded by a circular wall, in varying stages of decay—■originally 
the height of the dolmen—intended to’ hide it completely, and built 
of long, thin, unitewn stones oi approximately equal sizes.* 

These dolmens are in some respects reminiscent of rock-cut tombs 
in Palestine, North Africa and Majorca.* A striking feature is the 
door plugged with a square stone (plate iv) suggesting a comparison 
with the cist-dolmens of North Caucasia, closed bv a round stone disc,* 
and attributed to the first period of the second millennium a.c. TaUgrefl 
suggests that the Caucasian dolmens L represent ati oriental type of 
grave, developed and existing in the cast at a very early period They 
also recall, even more vividly, the rock-cut tombs of the Mediterranean 
region, from Palestine to Sicily and Majorca, whose entrances were 
closed by a stone or wooden door (compare also the stone in front of 
the Holy Sepulchre), 

Near the bank of the Jordan, a few kilometres south of the Damich 
dolmen-held ndgt, is a. circle about 100 fetrt iti diiintctcr T outlined 
by rough boulders protHiding about sis inches above the soil, 
Exactly similar circles with intrusive dst-graves occur miles away 
m the dolmen area* In ihe ^Vadi Ain Musa below Mount Ncbo where 
excavations of the cist-graves conducted !n m3 by M. Stikelia, of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, have proved to be the necropolis of 
Tell d-Ghassul. Phis was a 1 city of the plain ‘ of four different 
pc nods, showing the transition from Neolithic to Early Bronze of 
atom 3000 B.c.‘ It is premature to daim that the Wady Damieh 
dolmens art* of the date of the Ain Musa cist-graves (the Ain Musa 
dolmens heing poorly preserved and not yet excavated) *, but it is 

if 1 I | by K 1 i' d Travth in Egypt and Ktfia, Syria and Alia 

Mtnor during 1817 and ififc p. 33;, and m R*vu* Uiblique. 1910, pp 53^6 

: f e P] at T ni *. p +^’ *« AjmqtJttT, <939, in. 49, IF. for parallels from India. 

tft „ '*** ™* r3, - to - The Ari/wri* Journal, January 

IQjj. P* *3* 

‘ 9 "'?*“ '■ %■ > 7. A-vtouit,. J UM 1,33. 

tty Pbt Maloti of the Pontifical Institute, len^l™ 
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tempting to suggest that the dolmen-fields in the Jordan valley may be 
the forerunners of those in North Caucasia. 

The trilithon dolmen-facade is erected in Transjordan today, as a 
low entrance gate to a grave-circle,* or as a free-standing aliar-tomb or 
‘ghost door’ over the resting-place of many a holy man (plate v). The 
Arab mourner faces east; kisses the top stone, places hb forehead upon 
it, and deposits a gift. Many are the objects resting on the altar-table, 
which gradually drop down and accumulate upon the grave itself. 
The example illustrated, at Deir Elyat, near jerash, is ol unknown 
date and smothered in useless ironmongery. 

George Horsfield. 

Dirirtor of Antiquitia, Ttxmtjardm. 


LOAM-TERRAINS 

Dr Cyril Fox, Director of the National Museum of Wales, 

writes . i 

* I am much indebted to Messrs Wooldridge and Linton lor their 
appreciative study, in “* Loam-Terrains of Southeast England 
(Antiquity, September 1933, pp- 297-310), °f theories and views 
expressed in the The Personality of Britain on the relations between 
soil and settlement. Thdr insistence on the existence, and importance 
of, a class of soils intermediate i>etween ray pervious and impervious 
groups, is timely and valuable, i wish, however, I could be as con¬ 
vinced as they are that these soils are really " intermediate ” (p. 299) 
and so definable as a group, and not “gradational”. Some of them 1 
Irave. as a matter of fact, classed with my porous soils, others with my 
clays. Indeed, I regard one of these authors* “ bam terrains " (see 
their map, p. 301) definitely as an area of secondary settlement (e.e. an 
impervious area carrying " damp ” oak wood), and cannot yield it 
without a struggle! Hence this note. I refer to the houldcr-ciay- 
covercd plateau of Essex and Suffolk. Loams are, in the authors 1 
words, “ easily worked soils ”, but 1 venture to suggest the soils of this 
area cannot be so described. Any one who, like the writer, has tramped 
them in all seasons can say that if these are not, taken as a whole, 
stubborn, waterholding, clay soils, none is I 

* It is true that the authors describe these Suffolk-Essex-Herts 
soils as M tending to show a higher clay fraction ” than their character¬ 
istic “ loams " ; and as “ locally approximating to the true heavy 

1 See Cbnder, fifth and Moab, p. 330. 
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day type " (p. 302). Again t they remark ** to the north of the lighter 
Essex boulder-day lies the heavier Kimmeridgic variant of Suffolk, a 
region much less tractable under axe and plough, and no doubt serving 
as a natural barrier ” (p. 306-7). And yet, despite such phrases, they 
mark the whole of these lands on the map as being in their u inter - 
mediate *' group, just as they do the sandy loams which occur on the 
Lower Greensand region of the Weald. Such a classification, whatever 
its justification in chemical analysis, confuses rather than clarifies the 
problem of the relation of soil to settlement, and so—I venture to think— 
is really not of practical value, 

‘ Nor can 1 find in Vidal de la Blache’s description of the loess and 
related {liman) soils in France—to wltich the author refers—any 
justification for the inclusion of such clayey lands m a similar category. 
The loess (he says 1 ) is light yellow and of a dusty, triable texture ; while 
the beds of loam [Union) of the Paris Basin, resemble loess in their 
essential properties* In these soils (he adds) trees are unable to root 
securely owing to their friable character. 

* I should add that no real support for the view that the Essex - 
Suffolk boulder-day country was sought by Early Man comes from my 
massed Bronze Age map ; it is hardly correct to say that it shows 
“ evidence of considerable occupation ,r (p. 304). The fault probably 
is mine—or rather the small scale of my map. In the first place 
isolated dots —which are ail that occur in these areas—arc of little 
importance comparatively. 1 In the second place, most of such dots 
as do occur in the lx>ulder-day zone, axe on the flanks of the river valleys 
which dissect it and wherein gravel terraces, or exposure of the under¬ 
lying chalk, tend to occur; and are not on the clay-covered plateau 
itself. I shall be glad to meet Messrs Wooldridge and Linton, in 
London and show them large-scale distribution maps of the area, 
which are being prepared for me by Miss L. Chi tty. 

‘ in my opinion the Essex-SuffoJk upland forms one of the best 
examples we have that impervious soils were not suitable for early 
settlement, since for 1500 years (the w hole of the Bronze Age) a zone 

* pp. 48-9 of the Lnglish translation : The Pmortality of France ^ Knopf, j ijaS- 

*' It is true that occasional find* do occur in such regions as these ; hut scattered 
dote mean little on such a small-scale map as ours, where hundreds of finds in the thkUy 
occupied areas fail to be recorded for lack of space Ptriowlity of Britain, p. rn, It 
should perhaps be added that the licit of finds on the Bronze Age map n hicli crosre-n 
the Suffolk upland, from Ipswich to the Bury St. Edmunds district, follow* a crave! and 
chalk- lino red corridor. 
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of dense settlement bordered it, but did not effectively expand into it. 
Tliat this dayland was less cold, dense and stubborn than the adjacent 
London Clay is probable ; it is none the less an area of secondary 
settlement. 

1 Valuable evidence as to the essential character of this upland 
is provided by ecological botanists. Miller Christy, discussing the 
distribution of Primula elatior in Britain, 1 remarks that it only flourishes 
on a clayey soil and that one of the two districts in East Anglia which it 
occupies is the Essex-Suffolk boulder-day-covered plateau under 
discussion, its range extending from Hatfield Broad Oas in the south 
to Burv St. Edmunds in the north. 

‘ To sum up. We have no soil with dearly defined characteristics 
such as loess, and our loams fade on the one side into sands, on the other 
into clays, A proportion, probably large, of these loams is best 
classed with the pervious or the impervious soils, according to which end 
of the scale each individual deposit may He, for the purposes^ research 
on human colonization. Having said this I will readily admit that there 
is an important residue which requires special consideration, and that 
I have neglected it. For example, certain 11 bouider-day areas of 
Norfolk certainly provide the class of soil which the authors describe 
as loamy ; f was in a difficulty as to how to deal with them, but now 
know the way. The authors are also doubtless correct in ascribing the 
dense occupation of the Thames valley floor in the Bromic Age in part 
to the presence of “ cultivable loams It is worth enquiring whether 
such loams are used tor occupation or tillage. I suspect the latter, save 
in limited areas and periods {e,g, Hertfordshire in the Bclgic phase). 

1 Considering the matter in its broadest aspect, 1 doubt whether 
on small-scale maps, and in dealing with prehistoric and early historic 
periods, the plotting of an intermediary soil-group is desirable ; but 
attention should lx - drawn in all luture work on soil and settjernent to 
the significance of loams as affording a bridge leading incipient agri¬ 
culturists from the pervious to the impervious groups. 

4 Other points made in die article are valuable and interesting ; 
particularly the neglect by Early Man of the poorest—sandy—soils, 
l agree that these were definitely the least attractive of all the porous 
soils to him. In dosing I reiterate my indebtedness to, and appreciation 
of, the authors’ contribution to studies which are of equal interest to 
geographers and archaeologists *. 


1 JouTiuil of Ecology, 19m, x. 100 ff. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY BY MOONLIGHT (plate vi) 

Dr E, Cecil Curtate writes - 

* If sometimes happens that an emergency excavation becomes 
necessary' in the middle of winter when the altitude and power of the 
sun is not sufficient to enable adequate photographs to be taken of the 



may recognize them for what they are. In the writer's experience 
the only satisfactory way to photograph post-holes is to fix the camera 
to the top of a 12 or 15-foot ladder which has been lashed to two 
other poles so as to torm a tripod. The photograph should then be 
taken tigainst the sun in order that the greatest amount of shadow may 
be visible on the walls oi the holes to contrast with the surface of the 
undisturbed ground. Fogging or halation will not occur because the 
camera is looking obliquely downwards—say at about 45 degrees— 
while the sun is also looking (as it were) obliquely downwards at a 
. ^ rori1 riie opposite direction, so that actually the camera 
will be pointing in a direction approximately at right angles with the 
source of illumination. 

1 his is ail very well with a strong midsummer sun. But it so 
happened that in the middle of last winter the writer found himself in 
charge of an emergency excavation of a Neolithic camp at Brighton, 
previous to part of it being levelled for the race-course. In the course 
of the work the post-holes of one of the original gates were discovered— 
the first time that the post-holes of a Neolithic gate have been found 
in a British causewayed camp. Naturally such important features 
had to be photographed, hut though the skv was clear the Teeble 
January sun, pale and low in the sky, did not shine direcily upon the 
holes at any time of the day, and photographs taken from every possible 
direct ton hi led 10 reveal anything that could be recognized at a glance 
as post-holes. e * 

Just at that time, however, the nights were clear and frosts' and 


the full moon was sailing high and serene in a cloudless sky, at very 
much the same altitude as the midsummer sun, throwing most desirable 
shadows on the sides of the post-holes and ditches. The sequel is 
obvious ; the ladder-tripod was erected facing the moon and the 

L iUnpcd t0 lhe of “■ An assistant 
wuh a pocket torch held in the extreme positions that were to be 

included m the picture enabled the focussing to lie done on a screen. 
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The exposure given was one hour between 8.30 and 9.30 pm, on the 
night of 12 January 1933, and the stop was f 6-8. The result was 
infinitely better than any of the sunlight photos, and does at least 
show the post-holes fairly clearly {plate vi). 

* It may not be necessary very often to resort to such devices, 
but at any rate they are worth bearing in mind. Probably in most 
cases an exposure of two hours would be better, especially when fairly 
near the object, or if the soil is not white chalk. But the longer the 
exposure, the softer the shadows will be, owing to the relative move¬ 
ment of the moon in the sky. If the moon is not full, the exposure 
must, of course, be proportionately longer, 

' The full account of the excavation will appear in The Antiquaries 
Journal early in 1934 

EXCAVATIONS AT COLCHESTER {plates vu-vin) 

The following report on the excavations at Colchester has been 
received:— 

The fourth season’s work has concluded somewhat paradoxically. 
Our information on the early part of the first century has been advanced 
but little ; on the other hand Lhe second century provided us with an 
astonishing discovery. 

Let us deal with the earlier period first. It is, of course, the main 
object of these excavations to discover and explore the earliest remains 
of Camulodunum, once the royal seat of CunobeJine. The area is so 
great that the only method of dealing with it is patiently to take an area 
each season and explore that section. We have already in past seasons 
learnt that the occupation was very uneven. This season the area 
selected lay to the south of the complex of early pits and ditches found 
on the top of the hill last year. Only one feature was found to be 
systematic. A large ditch about 25 feet wide and 8 feet deep, with 
rounded floor, was found to run obliquely across die hillside from the 
crest to the bottom of the valley. On both sides of it early pits were 
frequent, some of them cutting the top of the ditch and actually later 
dian it. The contents of the ditch are consistently such that they can 
be dated before AJ>. 43. 

The ditch discovered in previous seasons, and which was at first 
believed to be of Roman military origin, was traced last year as far as 
the end of Sussex road. This year we have been able to locate it further 
on, on the other side of the road, in die same straight line. It appears 
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to run down to the bottom of the valley and may continue across, in the 
manner of the other earthworks at Lexden, 

1 be small finds of this period are, consequently, not numerous, 
but include some fine British coins, and as many brooches as ever. 

In the second century the early ditch had been filled in and the area 
came into the possession of a firm of potters. Eight kilns have been 
uncovered. Of these the first four were lined along the hillside some 
distance apart. They were obviously producing flagons, mortaria, 
unguent pots and other buff wares in great quantity. The important 
discovery was of the other four kilns, which were concentrated within 
a retaining wall sunk five feet or more beneath the old surface. They 
were buried under masses of debris of fragments of tiles, pottery and 
clay, which extended for yards around, and the excavation of which was 
most arduous. This debris produced conclusive evidence of the 
manufacture of red-glazed Terra Si gi I lata, both plain and decorated, 
on the spot. Over 200 fragments of moulds for the decorated 
bowls, forms 30 and 37, have been found, 3nd barrow-loads of 
broken flue pipes, clay rings, plugs, and luring from the flue-pipes, 

chimney-pots, stands for vessels and masses of burnt clav from the 
cupolas. ' 


nr ^ n almost exactly similar to that illustrated bv Knorr, 
icktsaler, textbild 37-40. Only the central flue and stoke-hole 
remain, with the burnt clay packing standing around, iusL as the clav 
walls fell away from it—for this kiln was finally overstoked and actually 
used. Some of the fused ‘wasters’ are spectacular. It occupied 
the centre of the north side of the enclosure. The flue is nearly 15 feet 
> ig and the kiln was ot about 7 feet internal diameter, (plate Vu). 
On each side of it lay a small rounded kiln of normal tvpe, and in 
a lar *f r Which might possibly have Cen used 
".'1 , ’i 0 ] ra0r ? P^’bably was not. The smali one in the north- 

was fflrUe WJ” ’. m 1 p , ai1 / into x ^e retaining wall. Its entrance 
was formed ol heavy clay cylinders set upright (probably chimney-pots) 

T h °i inV£rted P° ta * Wn (and oXhll)J> 

Ki'tdlCSSr ° f ^ < > Uan * i “ ° f ' C-k' ware, if all 

freqi,ent 

Tkinr L 7 . * tiABRVS, MINV 30 and SENILIS, 

_• - tl ii in? ? h ^ ade every known secood-century form of 
sigdlata and we have a figure-stamp (gladiator) for use in appHqu£ 

work (unfortunately not stamped). We have an Acceptus SanSp on a 
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fragment of a barbotined Castor cup, and also (thrice) on a monarium 
rim in white ware. 

One cannot welt discuss the date until the details of the decorated 
ware have all been studied thoroughly. The first impression is of the late 
second-century. But there are details which may put this date higher. 
Of the three coins found the latest is of M. Aurelius. Generally 
speaking nearly aU the potters’ names found are dated by Oswald 
4 Trajan-Antonine 4 and ascribed to Lezoux. They are in fact one 
section of the dubious Gaulish (or British ?) potters to whom he refers 
in his preface (p. X). 

A number of burials were found scattered over the area. Some of 
these were incinerations; though only one was of interest it fully made 
up for the dullness of the rest. A globular amphora was used as a 
cist (plate viii). The neck and handles were cut off to insert the 
following a large buff ’honey-pot’ as urn, a T.S. bowl, form 18/31 
stamped (tocca), inverted as a fid, four small * screw 4 neck Ragons in 
buff ware, two uastor beakers, and a really beautiful little Castor (local) 
bowl with lid. The barhotine decoration on lid and bowl is very bold 
and includes a vivid portrayal of a lion hunt. There was also a 
rectangular mirror, two most unusual brooches, an iron knife with 
bone handle, bone needle, pins, two rings, and some objects of turned 
bone. A fifth jug stood outside the smphora. 

Other burials were inhumations, generally much later. One was 
in the debris over the kilns. Another wore a jet necklace. Most were 
quite fragmentary, and in one case only the mark of the grave and the 
pot buried in it could be seen, 

CATGUOLOPH 

In a previous number (Antiquity, 1931, V, 238) in discussing the 
date of the battle of Mons Badonicus, I identified ' guoloph 4 with 
Wallop, the name of a stream in western Hampshire. This identi¬ 
fication was accepted by Mr A. O. Anderson (Antiquity, 1932. vi, 
83). I was not the first to make this suggestion, which I quoted in 
the belief that it was generally accepted. It was first put forward by 
Dr E. Guest in Origitm CeUicae t 1 883, H, 174. 

Subsequently {Antiquity, 1932, vt, 83) I added a note of caution 
to the effect that the place-name Wallop also occurs in Shropshire. 
There is a third instance—also unknown to me when 1 wrote the first 
note—but unfortunately I cannot now remember where I saw it: I 
think it was in the Thames estuary. 
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Of these three, early forms are known of the Hampshire site 
only ; and they do not preclude the identification suggested. 

On the other hand, I have since come across two other explanations 
of die term 1 catguoloph ’ which are inconsistent with each other. 
One is that of Mr Egerton Phillimore in Y Cymmrodor ( 1893, XI, 24-5, 
note 4) to the effect that Guoloph represents the Voluba of Ptolemy, 
which he identifies with Golden, near Gram pound in Cornwall (see 
also Amtiquitv, 1928, n„ 326, where a plan of the earthwork is 
reproduced). The other explanation is given by Sir John Rhys j(Y 
Cymmrodor, 1905. xvm, 73,note t) who translates the passage in question 
as follows :— 1 And from the reign of Vortigem to the quarrel of GuitoLin 
and Ambrosias there is a space of twelve years, which is empty, that is, 
empty of war Rhys says of it, 1 the scribe responsible for the Latin 
came to a Brythonic adjective which he did not understand; it proves 
to have been gtiofom , pronounced guotov, the exact equivalent of Med. 
Irish fatm (not follamm), Mod. Irish /olam/t. Sc. Gaelic falamK 
“empty”; compare Welsh guei& “empty”, Breton guollb, guliu. The 
antiquity of the gloss is suggested also by the use of pp as equivalent 
to ph, which is here inexactly used for v \ 

We arc left, then, with (t) a battle which may have taken place 
either at Wallop in Hants or at Golden in Cornwall or at one of at 
least two other quite different places ; (2) an adjective implying exactly 
the opposite, namely, a period of peace. It is not for me to decide 
bet ween the claims of explanations which have been put forward by such 
eminent Celtic scholars ; and 1 can onlv retire defeated from a struggle 
which surely deserves to be called * guoloph * in the Rhvsian sense. 

' O.G.S.C- 

LEADENHALL AND ROMAN LONDON 

in the Elizabethan play Thomas Dekker's 'The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday , Act v, scene 5 1 there occurs the following passage ;— 
King. Nay, my mad Lord Mayor, that shall be thy name, 
If any grace of mine can length thy life, 

One honour more I'll do thee ; that new building, 
Which at thy cost in Comhill is erected 
Shall take a name from us ; well have it'called 
The Leadenhall, because in digging it 
\ ou found the lead tliat covercth the same. 

Eyre. I thank your Majesty. 

1 Edition of Kiel WaniLe and Ludwig ProeseboUt. Halle, Ms* Nieinever, 1886. 
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Simon Eyre, the hero of the play, was an upholsterer and draper 
who played a prominent part in the affairs of the City of London in 
the first half of the t5th century. He built Lcadenhall in 1419 to act 
as a public granary against turns of scarcity, and before long the place 
became an important public market where die Common Beam for the 
weighing of wool was kept, and where, in particular, meat and leather 
were sold, a function it has performed down to the present day, 

The play was written in the year 1600 and Dekker makes Eyre 
into a shoemaker under the mistaken belief which seems to have been 
current that the builder of the great leather market must have been a 
cordwaincr by trade. Apparently at the end of the 16th century the 
tradition still held good that a great deal of lead had been found w hen the 
foundations of the hall were dug, which lead was thriftily used to cover 
the new roof. 

In this connexion it is interesting to recall that LeadenhalJ stands 
in part upon the site of the basilica of Roman London/ Such a dis¬ 
covery on this site will occasion no surprise and there can be little doubt 
that the tradition made use of by Dekker liad a perfectly sound basis 
of fact. Thus we have an indirect record of a valuable find on the most 
important site of Roman London made at the beginning of the 1 tph 
century and perpetuated by a name to the present day, C.W.P. 


1 Royal Cum mission's Inventory of Roman London, 1928, p, 42, 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not always able to verify information taken from the 
dotty^ press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 


A correspondent informs ns that at one of the $ trad ball ys in 
Ireland, the churchyard has modem imitation cottages in concrete as 
mausolca, even to the provision of dummy chimneys 1 ’ This is an 
interesting survival of the custom of making the houses of the dead 
resemble those of the living. We have always believed—though proof 
is still lacking ’that megalithic burial-chambers and rock-cut tombs 
were in this tradition, ff any of our Irish readers should he able to 
secure a photograph of the Stradbally cottage-tombs we should be 
most grateful. 

O O 


A Sunday paper, describing an exhibition of gold objects at 
Budapest^ ascribes them to the paiaeontkologic period. This is new 
*° 2 *} c .. psl aeon to logic * occurs in one passage only cited 

by the Oxford hngksh Dictionary, where it is explained as ‘ pertaining 
to palaeontology ; relating to extinct organisms This no doubt is 
tme, but not very helpful in dating gold objects. All (his points to 
the crying need of a glossary of technical archaeological terms 


Apropos of this, we are constantly being asked by readers why we 
do not start a comic section in Antiquity. There is a good deal to 
be said for the suggestion ; on the other hand professional wit is never 
fir, rC “pIKES ?£&’*“*? is worse than a joke that misses 

2!^V&«EZ &fiS5 m * Pr " io “ 


A Romano-Britisli kiln lias been discovered at Amc in Dorset, 
on die southern shores of Poole harbour, and haa been excavated by 
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the boys of the South Road Senior Boys' School, Poole, under the 
superintendence of the Headmaster, Mr Id. P. Smith, It was due to 
Mr Smith and liis boys that the remarkable Merovingian helmet from 
Ham worthy was rescued from the oblivion which would otherwise 
have overwhelmed it {Teachers' World, 2 August 1933), 

The Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club has drawn up an 
interesting lecture-programme for die present winter. The subjects 
have not been selected haphazard, but are made to fit into a compre¬ 
hensive scheme, the object being to approach universal history through 
local channels, to reach the unknown and distant by means of that 
which is familiar and close at hand. That is the way it should be done. 
A county which lias produced a Piltdown skull, several neolithic 
camps and flint-mines, Cissbury, Pcvensey, Highdown and the Battle 
of Hastings need not hesitate for lack of material, and we wish the 
organisers every success. (Details from the Hon. Secretary, 24® New 
Chunch Road, Hove), 

O ^ <£> 

Tintagd has been excavated* and the remains of a Celtic monastery 
found there. The island site is one that would exactly suit the taste 
of those early monks. The discovery adds* real interest to a romantic 

E l ace ; and though the Cornish dove-cotes are all a-flutter because 
ling Arthur is dethroned* serious students will welcome the light that 
k to be thrown on the Dark Ages of Early Christianity. The discovery 
confirms the acute observation of Mr Henry Jenner p F*$-A- t in a striking 
fashion (The Times, 7 August; Manchester Guardian, 14 September; 

Newquay Express, 27 July)* . ■ 

For further information 00 King Arthur and Cornwall we would 
refer our readers to Mr H. O'N. Heneken s Cornwall and the Seillp 
hies (MethuenCounty Archaeologies* 193^)* Air Jcnncr s 

articles cited on p. 284, 

^ O 

At least six prehistoric sites (five of them hill-forts} have been 
excavated this summerPen Dinas (near Aberystwyth); Meon hill* 
Hants ; Salmons bury* near Bounon-on^Lhe-Watcr* Glos.; Bigbury* 
near Canterbury ; Wil!bury f Herts ; and Finavon, Forfarshire* 
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Pen Dinas lias yielded remains of stone ramparts, a road-way, 
a heap of sling-stones and iron objects, but nothing to date its construc¬ 
tion {Montgomeryshire Express, 29 August) ; Meoti hill has produced 
a quantity of very fine ornamented pottery of All Cannings Cross type 
anu pits of complicated plan [Hampshire Observer , 7 October) ; Salmons- 
bury a mixed bag comprising a Belgic hut, a well, skeletons and alleged 
evidence of cannibalism (Cheltenham Chronitle, 23 Sept.; The Times ^ 
5 Sept.); Bigbury, probably the one hill-fort really associated with 
Caesar, has yielded little in comparison with what the gravel diggers 
found there last century. 

o 


Of wm bury Mr Apflebabh says, in a letter to the Editor (1 October 
I 933) : — jl I’hc hillfort had a ditch of about 25 feet in breadth and 
between 7 and S feet deep, and a rampart about 25 feet wide at the 
ha^e, it was of La Terce j date, and was preceded by am earlier enclosure 
of unascertained extern, consisting of a palisade without ditch, destroyed 
by fire shortly before the main fort was built * * 4 The south gate 
consisted of two if not three periods ... In the interior hut-pits were 
lound, one of Haibtati-La lene date in association with a flint pave* 
ment from which two steps led down into it. Of four other pits, two 
were overlain by 3 Betgic Hint pavement. In the hitter period a flint- 
metalled road was laid down over the silted-up ditch to the west of the 
south gate, which had by this time been levelled up . . . Willbury was 
never a hill-fort in Belgic times A report was published in The 
Tates, 8 August, p. 15. 


The excavations at Jarlshof, near Sumburgh Head in Shetland, 
have been as fruitful as ever. The finds relate to the three occupation- 
periods and include a complete mould for a hronze sword, the complete 

po,,er - v and pumi “ 


The Bronze Implement Committee of the British Association 
appointed 20 years ago. reports that its labours are finistad, and a 
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practically complete card-index of bronze objects of the Bronze Age 
compiled. The index is deposited in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House. It now remains (i) to add to it a 
record, at least of the hoards recorded in printed proceedings and if 
possible of all isolated discoveries of ' hrimps * which have since 
disappeared, fa) to map the distribution of hoards and selected types* 
These are tasks for the younger generation of archaeological students 
{Nature, 16 September). 

Caves excavated at Ballintcy, co. Antrim, have yielded stratified 
deposits and pottery 1 like that obtained from the sou terrains ‘ in the 
district. (Northern Whig, u September). 

*£> 

Graves near Philippopolis in Eastern Bulgaria have been opened 
by the Bulgarian Institute of Archaeology. The finds arc rich, in every 
sense, and include a magnificent chased silver cup of A die man origin, 
and dated to the 4 middle or third quarter of the filth century . Two 
gold rings were found inscribed with the Thracian names of Skyt hodokos 
and Mezenti, in Greek characters. The other objects found include 
gold breast-plates, helmet, sword* spears and silver-gilt plaques, 
(Manchester Guardian, 23 August). 

O ^ 

Two beakers have been found at the Sheepwash, Iford near 
Christchurch, Hants, a port of the Early Bronze Age* Th*y were 
rescued by Mr J. B. Calkin, of Wychwood School, m whose collection 
they now are. 

■c> -o 

In the Illustrated London News (22 July, pp. ari account 

of the excavations at Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia by Dr Frankfort, 
Field Director, Oriental Institute of Chicago, who describes the temple 
of a fertility god Abu and the objects found there. Amongst them is a 
cylinder-seal of Hercules slaying the seven-headed hydra !—truly an 
unexpected discovery from a layer dated to at least 2700 B.C., and 
evidence of the great antiquity of the myth. In the course of this 
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article Dr Frankfort suggests that the Royal Tomb® of Ur ' will prove 
not to contain ordinary interment® of royal personages at all, but 
victims killed in the course of similar ceremonies, when famine or 
drought required a particularly efficacious ritual including the sacrifice 
of human hfe 

O o o 

The Oxford University Archaeological Society, under the di rection 
of Mr J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A., and Mr H. N, Savory, and with the kind 
permission of Mr H. O. King, the owner of the site, undertook in July 
the excavation of part of a prehistoric settlement oil Mount Farm about 
a mile and a half north of Dorchester, Oxon, A circular ditch and a 
complex of other ditches and pits are visible on the area selected, both 
on air-photographs and from the ground in standing crops or grass. 
The large circle was found to antedate a group of Early Iron Age pits 
and is presumably of Bronze Age date, though it could not be fully 
excavated owing to the presence of a hay-stack. Its ditch, on the bottom 
of which in several sections traces of fires were found, was almost 
filled up and its significance probably already forgotten in the Iron Age, 
for pits and ditches of that period were cut through its filling in several 
places. Twelve of these pits and several ditches, including a roughly 
circular enclosure of the same date, were excavated. Pottery of all 
phases of the Iron Age from Late Halktatt types onwards was found 
together with worked flints, loomweights and a few heme objects. The 
settlement was apparently extended in the Roman period. It is hoped 
to continue the excavation next year with the especial objects of com¬ 
pleting the examination of the Bronze Age circle and of tracing the 
development of the settWm. and if possible its field system through 
the Iron Age and the Roman period. 
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Some Recent Articles 

This list is not exhaustive but tttay be found convenient os a record of 
papers on subjects which are within the scope of Antiquity- Books are 
occasionally included. 

The Antiquity of Man in southwestern Asia, by Henry Field, 
American Anthropologist Jan .-March 1933. xxxv r 51-62. 

In thi> interesting paper Mr Field enumerates briefly the principal dtsoovene* 
of palaeolithic man and Ida tools In the Middle East, and the few scientific eacava- 
tionr. that bait liccfl carried out. The survey is. however, very incomplete; there 
is no reference to the work of Caton Thompson and Gardner u» iheoanes--a regret- 
ahlc omission. He concludes with some attractive theomifig. 

The Roman evacuation of Britain, by H. Stegan Schultz, fount* 
Raman Studies 1933, xxm. 36-45. 

Argues powerfully for the later dale (44*>. supporting Bury againit Ccillinevtct» 
and the bulk of orthodoi opinion. The evidence cited is strong, and needs refuting 
if the earlier dute is to be retained* 

Ubcr die attcitaxtkultur^n in Rutland ; suidksn uber die 
brekung ocolithiscber dement* aus Mittcleuropa nach osteri ; by 
Aarne AyrapaiL Eurasia Septentrionalis Anti qua (edited by la gren 
and Helsingfors* and abbreviated as ESA) 1933 * 1 1 

This monograph deserves a special review, which we hope to be able to give it 
liter. , . 

Preliminary note on some incised, cut and broken bones, found in 
association with Sinanthropus remains and hthic artifacts rom 
kouticn. by W. C. Pei. Bull* Geol* Soc. China 1932, xn t 105-H. 

Prehistoric Britain in 1931 and 1932, by Christopher Hawk*. 
Arch* fount., 1933, Licxxix, 275-97, . , , 

This is an attempt to publish an annual survey of pcriod^I pub^oji (not . 
review of digging, etc.), 1* i* indispensable to t(*se who wish jo k«f *™V“J 
the times, undinciden tally would save professional 

of etittiiirie*. if it w=re read first by some of their correspondents. >> e hope tlist as 
itianv a* possible will support I he Royal Archaeological *Kjir 

it will be published each year, by joining the Institute, or at least by sutaer g 
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to the Journal. We understand flint flic compiler is not going to have a number of 
..ttpunts made, at Ins own expense. for the benefit of those who are ’ verv interested 
m these things , but also like to get something for mulling. It U high time we 
stiffened our front a Ini, and refused to let oundvcr he exptniiol bv Qmp-fotWers, 
{Royal ArdatttfagicaJ Instftme, lain cas ter House, St. James's, London, fj.W.i), 

The Prehislonc Geography of the Kharga Oasis, by G, Caton- 
hompson ind h. \\. Gardner. Geographical journal} November 1932. 

Thli .P"!** * |J, pplnnoits in many particulars articles published in the Geological 
I<igaaine .Man, and Axtiqttity. h deals primarily with the prehiitoric 
physiography of the area, and arrW. logical evidence is used for dating gm logics I 
cventii I , If™* 1 / 1 * conclusion reaclu-d that the afrj has experienced arid 

nr semi-and dimatic conditions ever since Pleistocene times 1 nml this being so 
toe problem was todiscover the source of prehistoric man's water-supply. The 
present water-supply is artesian and is derived from the water-bearing Banda tone 
“ ^ ^<hyan De«*rt and is nowhere Jo, than ft, metre* fmm the 

^.iriace It is siiggated I hit tins supply was fint tapped by the Persians ; it is 
f!f lj ,m P >s * ,l) c ^ ** o»“l have Wen reached by Paleolithic man, and seme 
other hii roc had to be found. This has been discovered in the form of * fossil 

rimv ?L 1 ?K Wn ‘ IJ i t t^OUnll, ofde f w#i ' *mwn «p by springs which were 
chohed by win d -blown san d. The novation of some i if these mi > unds 

, P ,rjt3 <“-ct “ Jtl P !lJ evidence m their use from Acheulean times when they first 
SECftrttPeriod, when they TeTe SS* jSLSJ 
bvtl T, ^TT t h' C ,r C ; Nw,ithk ’ wa* driven lr.,n. fl« muii 

5- , Wt f Kw' iif P ™r “1 ^ deep Water, were 

F - de Laguna - *"*- 
the^lrirtus^flle^ri^nV t| 3 -' f rt - L ^ c : t,J *¥ continued in the next issue. It reviews 

fiilaeoNihic of EnirLiv wK'^ 1 ? lK ' i' 1 lc ^hinw ra'* *nd culture firm the 

r^asrfSSSBSSSS? 

a necessary link in the chain, if ch.SdSeE w P™*"! 

results of totem excavations in fi b«S md‘Snt^ ^ l} ; e 

generally «w*bl«. Th. «™ n S te«,™ ,, r , 5 "‘ '""“Tj 

seubiure, etc., is made with gmai fai mcM LhTk/^, } d . ^ ? wtn S•■ 

nf the inquiry) u nub u. „%» mind . j^fJSSg* ” " 

„33 Sli S B ™' ° rknCy 1 ****¥ V ‘ Gord ™ Childe. h.m.s.o. 
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Excavations at Troy 1932 : report by Carl W. Blegen. American 
Journal of Archaeology v Oct .-Dec. 1932- 

A preliminary report on ihe new excavations at llissarlik begun in 1931 by 
ill* Univemiv of Cincinnati. The expedition -hmined a concession from the 
Turkish trirttmraent t encsvaie, -i;id had the great advantage of the presence 
and advice of Pr fesaor Ddrpftld, whose knowledge of the site extends over 
co veara The expedition had two main objects r (t) 10 make a fresh and thorough 
teat of the stratification of the sue in the light of the v»l actions to know ledge 
of Mediterranean ardmrafogy since the original excavations; fi) niakc an 
exhaustive search for tin-, prehistoric burials, of which none had yet Ken knitul. 
Two undue ureas were chosen which it is hoped will give, when taken together, 
a complete sequence of tiie strata which make up the mound, During the first 
season the levels of the Roman period and of the ninth to the fifth cnira of 
Sehliemmin and Darpfcld'i system were excavated. The examination of ihe 
at ratification of these two sites will he continued during the present ana 

the abundance of pottery coming to %bt promises to give a complete L rojan 

was carried out fay the digging of some So exploratory 
trenches. The evidence so far obtained is inconclusive, hut there appear to be 
considerable traces of incineration burial, though the bones, which ate mosity 
in small fragments, are scattered about in no sort of order, 

Les Industries a Eclats du PalMithique anden ; (1) Lc Clactomen, 
by the Rev. Abb£ Henri Breuil. Prihistcrire, tome 1, fasc- U, 1932* 

This, the firat of a series of articles by the Abbe Breui I, pro pose; Ur- rca dung 
changes in the traditional classification of Upper Palaeolithic cultures. That 
traditional classification began with in industry in which implements we™m>do 
from flint Wr «. and which w» laheJIed, not very happily, Chehean i*mjm 
followed by the Achrultan, where the flakes struck from the cores were themsdeo 
alat> worked into implements, and finally hy the Mount ertan. l ^ c “?f u 

flakes predominates arid the flakes arc struck off from nuclei which have been 
ore pared, and the rlafir of fracture afterwards carefully retouched, It has been 
supposed that the Chdlean industry corresponded with the last warm titunn, 
wlucli gradually died out during the Acheukaft ; and that the Mouatcnati 

corresponded with the Iasi raid fauns. . , ,. , . 

The new classification here put fur ward lacks tins pleasing simplicity, which is 
rendered mtctwvindng by, for instance, the association of flake-mdustrift with 
a warm fauna at Montkres. Grimaldi and elsewhere* «uj the Jurat cry of* 
flake-industry beneath several Ac hen lean layers at Bam field Pit, bwansoombe. 
Headers are referred to the article iu-df, and rapecndlv to the diaprsm on p. 137: 
but in brief it may be .aid that its thrsis is that core-industries vtd flake-mdustties 
arc both found in each of the later interglacial periorU, end further distinctions 
ire drawn between those in which the flakes were struck off 011 an.anvil bv a stone 
percussor. or hv pieces of wood. The Abhe d«ds with the earliest of the flake- 
industries, railed Clactoman, From Clacton-on-Sea. which bos yielded«*£ tfe 
f ,r 1 rtit deposits of the industry, which he places at the 1st (Gunz-Muidd) mlef- 
gladaUon, and parallel to the Chdlean industry which belongs to the same period. 
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Cinq annees dt recherches archeologiqucs cn Ethiopic, par R, P. 
Aaaia and R. Chambard ; 2 volts., Paris, 1931, 350 francs. 

ffcc publisher could not afford to tend us such an expensive book for review 
purposes, so wc onnot ttlE our rcfliiers MiIk-lI it la-IHc, Thort hive iiSO 1 francs 
tu spare can get it and see for themselves. 

The Pax ink burial of Altai; written up by Eugene A. Gotomshtok 
from Russian accounts. Amer. Joum. of Arch! Jan.-March :<m, 
XXxvii, 30 - 45 * 



Excavations at Has Hdyttk, Southeast of Bobgaz Keui T by L. 
Dclaport. Arch, Ans, 1932, part 1-2, cols, 230—3, 

Bcitrage zur chronologic der Lagasch-Periode und zum Sumerer- 
ProbJcm by Viktor Christian. Archiv fur OrientforscHung 1933, vitl 
(heft 4-5), 207-15, J * 

A n: Dr b rinkfnri's book, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem. Uciiv. 

cagOp 193^ t'IJ'r, IfliU Studies in Ancient Orienta] Civilisation!* no* 4). 

hxesu ations of the Harvard-Boston Expedition in Haifa Province, 
f 93°”3 l » by iM. P. Wheeler. Sudan Notes tirtd Records, vnl. xv, 1932, 

tLc ^ X P tditio “ excavated the Egyptian Middle Kingdom 
fr.hi ? h ^/f > T- thai i l I s m ; le » *° ul b of Wady Haifa, Like other lb n* 

ittf ilivr' S !| ! - ll t r o" ' 1" ,s , bui| » Tnud-brick on a rocky height overlooking 
mu Tir. w tv tS iave part of a line of sign ailing stations which 

,U T \* "* af ,he Cataract. The moat 

£P. “4;" zsx&g? tn 
?$se sKrJS as* * £-fa**3 

Citania e Sabroso, by Mario Cardozo. 1930 

Jussis; Srsrst^s^srsi^ is* ,he 

occupied from at least the 6th emturv a c t H J bc sites which were 

«srr* : .v^.^^^^ssssssss?* 

Bulktm oj Amman, S^^Ori^l &r^!™be«m J b e r tow^' 

Ihe&c Tablets, which were discovered dufrnr »l * 

been deciphered. By far the ni r JSt inter«wl '* 'M? - ! 1 * haVt . 

|>v a Jong way the oldest map known |» , a .u .’ *T*f.(reproduced), which is 
northern Mesopotamia. ? **“*>* P^ of 
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LES FRAllDES FN ARClltiOLOGIE PREHISTORIC BE. By A. Vatbot m 
pRiDHfTNt- Paris ; Emilt -\ T otiny T £932 pp 44 plaits and 40 Jigs* 

Ec must always be a matter of spreuhiioa whether that fabulous quality known 
ahcmativdy u * French Logic * or 1 L'esprir gauloi* p is the cause or the cansequemx of 
French imtionaj cltaracteriitics. M, de Fradeflfie makes chi& speculation even more 
hazardous by presenting to his readers as clear, impartial, ojudst and accurate a study 
of fraudlUcnt deals b matters archaeologicaJ ns tuii!d conceivably be desired Rtmoisc- 
lessly he takes a long wici of once* and in some rases, atiH-famous[swindles,anti traces 
Lheir hisiory und consequences with a meticulous appreciation ot the nctjils ot their 
development which would make the moat notable of criminal lawyers envious, For lie 
never loses the thread of the story even while repeating the arguments CH supporters And 
opponents, the ^taieincnts of die criminal* and the picas of their advocates, 

Tina M.tfc PtadeEihe vmdiraies French logic, but, since the most aWing of tlie 
rases he dealA with concern France „ it the expense of French logic* rut lie . 
by the same methods the living bodk? of argument which had been so \og\a v ui * 
up by «>thcr Gallic logician*. Be adapts m most ca&es a hoc dramatic scheme in tbe 
framework of which he examines each story. ' Aml^ce—dibutsde fa fraude—praniert 
ntHipcam—<denondition— la contraverse—fin de l p idfairc , _ W™ n] _ IJ !° l 1 wiatiuiia 
etefa story is told on these lines. At tfaecnd of it all dm reader wi Ifedfortified .dcfjressc , 
alarmed, doubtful both of fab own eyes and of the honesty m mankind, bin ultimately 
grateful tint there b always some fairy who steps in and stop the nigbmiatc- _ or 
dm lojiff oilc of fniud is s tale of good and evil mixed m m^tncable dudunon. Has 
there ever a more sardonic ude than thaiof the jawbone of Moufaa Quipon I the Jaw bone 
which gave to Ehat charming scientist Boucher de Perthes just exactly the evidence or 
which he luJ l«efl looking tn prove the existence of Fossil Man. Brought to htm hy 
his trusted workmen (turn a nit, it not only convinced him of the enrrectness of all me 
hypotheses wliich he liad propounded trot it abo convinced his opponents, siji ai jet 
made the world safe for F**i Mali ugatWt the attacks of rebgttUB Orthodoxy «“* 
infuriate fundamental^. And all the while the jawbone wae a fate, produced s.inp y 
because, in his kindness of heart. Boudwr de Perthes hail riiwd i«> (ugh a 
tiie finder of any such relic. Even w l>en Gallic endinsissns had been mpe _ i> ^ ■ 
cnnimonaense, Lind ihc rcdmibE-ibleupp^itbn <if Hir John Et-jns {w o ran 5 
that nothing could have suited his own views mure admirably than toacccpuhe geniiincness 
of die fcUe), aided bv an examination on the spot by the a adulated Mr Keeping, lad 
settled the matter beyond doubt, Boucher de Perthes null maintained the pnauxebao 
of the jawbone, In this lie bore * striking family likeness to tide Keinath brothers, 
who, after the actual maker of the ttaraor Sattaphames Imd explained before a commute* 
h^ and when he made it, a till carried on a guerilla ret .guard acimn for ■udienticity. 
In cfTect iliis is amour pritfire, H quality with which all acidetmc folk smui iughly aidow cd 
Indeed, as the author explains, age and status mike men. even the most learned, almost 
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impermeable by logic once they have publicly stated thdr view*. The whole story 
of the tiara af Sdiapburncs is told here* admirably (fociimedited and annotated with the 
must JMtrewd and witty notes. It seems almost ifiLtmceivable that, with such a story 
available to study, arul with fht older Lile of the Moulin Ovtignon relic to help, the 
Affair* Gfozfl sb>uld ever have iissumed the pro^jrtions which it Attained, That wme 
of the victims of the tiara should, have ilio been the victims of Gtod, strang'e though 
ic may bc T sen es but to underline the conclusion that timsur pr&pTt docs more to retard 
the growth of truth Ihan any other obstacle, 

lit every fraud there ia a forger, and the etassiheadan of for^tn is as necessary a 
weapon tor archaeologists os hie pick ,iruj shovel. Most Jorger* are such for gain. 
Rsiit J:tck (whoEc doings arc here admirably documented) is the untutored forger who 
tilltniately acquires *kill. Hauhttuiruiwski* who mode the Louvre mrsu was a highly 
skilled goldsmith. Jktween the one and the other ihe archaeologist will uftimardy 
hud the ttuth, for tlie untutored forger make* just those mtstakes which science wifi 
immediately recognize* while the highly skilled artisan must borrow fmm somewhere 
the nctL^ary knowledge that he requires, and those sources are never so recondite that 
they cannot be spoiled. 

Bui there is the rarer and more troublesome kind of forger—the fnischtevnus 
and mjik]" l;s peraos whose sole aim seems to be ta crtait a humorous jiituaiion or to 
make things 1 more (lilEcnliIf he be in archaeologist—and ilic type forger- 
arc ufologist it hij'ptly of extreme rarity — ht mav give endless (rouble until hi* unties 
are shown up. The finds from the island of Riou. near Marseilles, were of this Lind, 
-lint implements of undoubted genuineness jnd of Egyptian type were found in wlutt 
w a ji -i l:‘Khi to I.* ;i tiuuc e-depos it m the island . A to nriexion hetw ecu Egvpi and Euro pc 

1 V 8 ? CLir ^ lb! '- to ftcjerttisla unthinkable, but here they were faced by 

uidLihirahic fact*; against authentic facts no inherent improbability can avail Hut it was 

discovered that the implement were patbsletl with wHut in known u» a ' desert 
pabnatipn . due largely to Wratbbkiwn sand and duiracteratie of implement found 
tu Egypt, aid it w*» « once evident that the d u. mist antes of thdr finding were suspect. 

2 tlle ™ ault,of P?™ ^ elution, after tome firet-hand research among the 

«n«rned. I will „, ft ap<l il the story by stating the 
c t ^ i r ir^i' 'r C rf j' '? 311 elegant and sarcsaticallv tactful prose, 

in '. JC5ter ' ****** ,hal which conee™ the finds From 

n r_ : J. 1 11C p < l' 1 L ^ r, 1 c 11 *“ 3 0st of the excavator producing from s 

VSZSLfi***' It had I ^ *“* b r 3 -imply to nuke it 

that Sn/tri#li 1L"). i« t .?T tu *°°* £ 31 *** objects in tpitstiim that one minders 

that Scottoh ardrnrobgmts waited ev cn a monuml of thought over H lau . 

the flttitsrhsrnc-i tfw tr * cvc * crittdwn arid description in ibe story of 

f 1 ,la P, 1 ™ a t3arLl footnotes deserve j mrticuUr study m Hthfidlv and 

^ di^slLdard f^Tr' J1<? S* Vin T l!cvck P nlel| w ^ this ten yan’ wonder. ^Jere 

irrrfutahi.'.videncc UffarffSASSStSf n.‘fS, “'““'C' 1 * I*™ - . !* 

SJS3a3ffl«5fS: f (C? 7 e !"““• T' m imc Mved ,llt *™» tl,c 

and judgment, FunSnelert urigiS "SSSSS^ifS^ L> T'^ S 

spumed, was ultimate!)-prov«l right | n alnuit ™ I ^ : i h treoch arebaeflfogists 
the sources from which ibe huger had dr a wnt^S^!' ™ ,lknt,ht3l,f,n ° f 
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One interesting condition is drown by the author in the matter of forgeries in 
general j i conclusion all too often forgotten Today. He points out how the orchaeolngiit 
iniis! depend entirety on Ida own nesjourtt^ -4iui he will ulfiEKlately lie jn^tiiiec^ Cvcn an 
FurtwSngkr was. The tendency to bring in the aid of non-archaeological experts m 
almgi^i ilwavs useless, at bcsE sn^pecE. I cannot da better than give the author’s own 
muds : at one moment tn rhe controversy die aid of expert Parisian gplxbiruth> waa 
nought t and proved absolutely useless i— 

H On VL.it pax 1 k que !e& bnnimes dc Tart, non scubanent n'out jm aide la verite 
mius encore on failli 1'eniraver. Cc fait mrmtre ottmbien U ear ermne de nurture 
ta couliance et son tspsir pour dcs quest iuns d authenticity ilaits dt? ' 'ficJU' de 
metier if . Les artisans fabriuuita d 'objets tuodem» f cmuuimfit bkfi leur technique 
iciudlt niHi& §mit fariJcmcnt dfroutes J«i qu p on les sort dt ct qiAb ont toujour* 
vti, IU jqignent aonvent a uela uuc ccrtaine sufliftaiicc que Jeur donne I habitude 
dc purler it dea clients incomp&ei™. Enfhi ils n'ent pis de culture sdmrifique. 
An total ils transient geniralcmem h faux, Les ctmuaissance techniques max ]& 
plus utiles jvjur dikelcr [a fraude—die- &oni indkpcnsaMca—mats il faut qiriclle* 
aieni ^tc acquires pat an archeologue done dc scni critique et eiudiant au point de 
vuc coiuparatif. Cepradunt k chaque affaire de frauds la pressc et le public 
jniagbeiiT de (kire tranche? in question jj.it no ouvner 

Here die author touche? upon a matter of prime importance^ which is still overlooked 
by tfte average ardsJ^bgist. it is the absence of trained critical powers which counts 
tim&t, [ have known of a sculptor who accepted as genuine the most prpaattrmis 
forgery of a statue. He had technical knowledge but did not know how to apply it 
critically to work which wa* not Ills own, 

Every archaeologist should read this book, if only as a warning, flic reading of it 
has been to me an unadulterated pleasure,, marred only by the radicr. large number or 
misprints and printer's errors, STAKLBT CassOM, 

DIE ERFORSCHUNG DER SP ATBR 0 NZEZE IT , HALLSTATT- UND 
LATENE-ZEJT IN ENGLAND UND WALES, von 1914-1931. By 
Christopher Hawkes. Su fldrntbdn&c h our dtm ni Ifericht tirr RuTrtttfk* 
Gtrmmichea Kfjmmastt*, 193*. pp. 86-1 7 S- Tutf, 12-27, Abb. i-&>. 

Tlic recent and laudable policy of ihe diatiBgimbed body in wW iume this 
publics 1 ion is issued has beers to collect for the use of German u(udcnt 3 hrst-claaa sum* 
marie* of archaeological biowtodgc acquired in Europe since the outbreak of Wat. 
Thi* bos a feciprwal value : It furthers the true imderetandmg of the ancient German 
race un llic part of Gcrmjiih themselves ; it permits The compiler* of the MnmEkiry , and 
their non-German readers* to take stock. In this cose, by a fortunate chance, iht otp^b 
material kid been bnIWly tumnisirittsd by Messrs Kendrick md Hawks in their 
ArchiLfulfjgy' it ? Bfitciin (jdia), ansi iursher refined in the pamphlet prepared by them for 
she En glish S&stOtt of the Prehistoric Congress of £ 93 ^' 1 bus, the Ftuxstghi which 

secured thi^s line account of recent work for tht tier, uhi was rewarded by a particular!), 
luck! description, 

TTfc Jitigfri of suth j summary sre apparent to a)). Drastic condensation rends to 
nunimiae ujkI tempts to bridge the gaps in our bundedge. But, when that knowledge 
ii moling so fast sis wo may proudly cbim British prehistory to have moved In recent 
yean, ibe dju^ers are entirely outweighed by the necessity of taking stock ; anJ .bat is 
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f ?*" ,ait11 ¥ ^ wherein the Zmammtnfa^tn 

“ d * ntk ^“T* ! act - ^ **«hw being riehtly cammed rekh 
ZSXSXSlSL V th V' 1115 W f lercin , wt arc *“ ‘8 a6Mnt Bering this in mind, 

W 4 I'r n,Uch 10 P"**' Th« *«*» ™ and the adminUc 
illustrij.ms, noth in lulf-tone jjiil Ime, are t» tlie 1 -htmI traditions of the Brrkht and 
include many pictures which will be new to English reader*. 

has h_fL a fl ? 1 '!i^ C JD however, It may teem that not quite enough attention 

if Tw ^ ^ < “ “ ,n ; e ^tjh* cvfdtnre from tin, Highland wnr it much 

lESii}* f *F U ^ htU *™ thi, te,n due partly to the 

paucity of modem worker* in prehistory and partly ro thr relatively thin distribution 

in tliLswmnarv *ht a ^ ori ’ ^ c ? IT . bas ^5*, ra, ^ cr material than it recognised 
, *»«J 111 form* entirely amtuble for inclusion within it. Fcrltar* the moat 

Ace fi^tTn^'nrrV summary, with die(rihution-rnap*, of Bronze 

Th? P«^beA m the YvkAirtAnha^wcdfarial, um 

r Udl f5c!d ‘ work '«««na 10 bedone : Wit 
to?h^ E *** H* 1 ®* l ?* fiwe /h ’ n * n,a r Iotm * k * feal wnwrion 

to the wme author t trrarerecem mapping of the Moohtfhc culture m Northumbria 
t™* convoumt term), imd *how Bronze Age man thickly populating Extern 

iw ,n *!*“* w«tward. andnoithw«twards, 

where Megalnhic folk were already established in the Cumbrian area bv the York 

Z^Ttl *V gntt 0t ;. lhe Afrafck gap. The Uitoff fcS^?f ihe Lne 

2ES± mi-ST UJ ^ ^ lnbu,kn * «h«nn« which i. lux iipiurcnt in the 

=ssj33 rav^r®is£ 

3 .SBEJSSB 3 S 3 £ tti'rri 0 ""' “ & «*| ?*-• «.')• 

Isagsfflaafi^ , ^sswsssst^ss 

5MS: SattaSSsSr SBfttssisftsss 

awaited appearance of the detailed nA ^l 15 pwsaihle thut the 

and thus to revive the problem inAdi in Mr n^jf,^ “* to /k^S 1 *** **■“ P**M* 
the tampan at Eaton artier,!^ The ^’l 5 f 3 P »S) ™ «■!* 

lack of excavation leaves this fortification mbab^^^ti^Jtr **** ° f ™ JI ' fcri - Bul 
03 the Scarborough di«oov cr i». fo a ££j"SuI^ d l"*f ,TT unrepresentative, 

«*nJ. ™l, therefore. Dr Itaiatricfci ^ S ,W ^ « «- ^ ^ 

valuiilile. ^ the Kcnemi picture, are the more 

»Cmnwa 

Cumhnan mounttin liliagts* cvhibit right throm-K^f k ° e Cleveland. I he typical 
Homan «Sud,re^re C lSr« 1 ||tffi^ 1 ^fi k,c [tn5ujc A «* tu thc 

__ _ _ Istitoftiimziiiiining, and outside the 

* ^iart writing lhi> tmrn ijie bf-,t vrr.ijri f . . 

Collrngwood, m Comb. 4 ad R'niimJ. A,Jt , lrt J b r R G 
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cftd&siitt there are no (kills* Thus, it is a fundamental dfunction between ilie Cum¬ 
brian and Yorkshire aras the* in the uplands of the former settled agricultural holding® 
are spme* the villages being fit her those of herdsmen in email groups. Further, the 
Bronze Age here Listed a very long time. There must, however, have been other groups : 
and as a precursor of expansion towards the area may be noted the anthropoid-handled 
twcjfd from Cbthrtiiolme by Ripnn {P.SuiJUmdt SSVU, £14), matched by the 
mdkeovery, this year, of the Grinutort example. Nevertheless, this picture of Cumbria 
as an entity distinct from the Yorkshire area remains true down to Roman times, and 
b iHitstrated by such aetikmenis as LanlhwaJrc Green [Cimk, and Wtsfm&rt. Arch, and 
Antitf. Sot. Trans ^ wet* z p ratv* discovered whltiii the period under review, and many 
other carJicr dkeoveries. Tins was, then, one of the social, if not radal, distinctions 
among the Brigantca, And explains why their Roman canton should be limited to Yorkshire, 
among less mobile folk. 

In further connexion with the Roman Age, it may he ref narked that if the cultural 
connexion tatwceji the Iccni and Paotii is sound, it expiums the final action of Caratacus 
in living to Cariimandus, And also the interest of ihe flrigantes in Bundled, as noted by 
Taritus, Ihe definite division of that great iril'c, or agglomeration of tribes, into piu- 
Ronuii And ami-Roman fictions hardly tbe star in Abb. 58, While die text of 

Ptolemy Aod the story of Cntfrtikm, a* well ax Dr Mfthr, may be adduced in support 
oTa north-British emigration to Lreknd^a matter which may well be a parallel for the 
behaviour of Com mi us the Atrcbat. 

Outside of the northern area, this reviewer hardly ventures to comment r But two 
points <if interest have struck lunt s The conveyance, or vehicle, bttmt ki the Lexdeu 
tumujus is not ntwadlv a chariot, for dm iron binds ornamented with bronze decorative 
edging are not felloes or tyres*, of which examples have nen appeared in die ftfu! as a whole. 
Secondly, the Moct liimddug shield-boss is not linked by any of Us CftfimictitAtorm with 
the Gal he double-i^e as figured on thr Arch ,it OrAtige and in oilier early Roman reliefs. 
Yet that i? wh.it it i* a complete to a representation, in convention ah zed fonu h of the cord 
which bound it securely to its shaft* F A, Richmond. 

CORINTH^ volume ]V\ part t: Decorated Ardu tectum I TffOmtto, By tvs 
Tzzalwp-Hill end Lida Shaw Ktw. Harvard VmwtHy Pt*s* y 1919. pp. 

1x0. 5 adoittfd platet and 48 Hbutrat&m. $ dollar t. 

Mis Van Bnren In her Fictiif Owh Rrt fimvffl in ihr Arrhait Prritsd (1926) suun- 
fnarixed the earlier material now fully published here. Her hope dial the remains might 
be assigned to their varioui buildings is not realized ■ they are die mere smashed and 
jumbled " fill 1 of Roman Corinth. In dating ihe archaic material Mrs Tbrfton-HiU— 
who incorporates tlie notes made originally by Mk fCing—is Its definite than Mis 
Van Boren* From whom* Again, Mr Payne differs satnewhai in eh* 17 of hta Ntcroeomtlhm, 
published Inter than the present work, but presumably too soon to make use of it. In 
general Mr Payne would dote the 6rh century matcraf somewhat later than Mrs Van 
liuren, while Mrs Hill regards a chronological ■irmgemsit » impassible. The earliest 
example of these no-called 1 Megarian 1 revrfnient^. rectinstmetiblc from fragmentary 
member*, k dated by Mt* Van Burtn to the very beguming of (lie 6th century p and by 
Mr Payne to the xwtful quarter of it. Hill places it on one page in the 1 early part \ 

on another in the first half, of the oentiify\ 

The book contains a bibliographical mile, a discussion of the well-known part 
played by Can nth in the development of architectural terracottas, as illustrated it 
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Corinth and elsewhere. an actmmt nf the material from Corinth arranged by kindi 
(antehxes, ndgt-pilmcnra, rinus, tile* and Literal oentetto) which would have been 
dearer had me been made of heavy type or marginal sub-divisions, and an inventory of 
some Too fragment*. In identifying the various (samples of the revetment referred to 
above, I found the tiles were given as T+r, 4a, 43, 44, $o. 51, 145 ; hut the inventory 
stops short at T144- By compiraon with Van Buren. 1 iurrabe that the last ie a slip 
f ° r ^4£‘ \ indar ’ Olympia ' on p, 5 is a slip for Ohm^mi, 

The illustrate™, including Professor Duel I'a wat^-colours, are wind but often 
give m* indication of sole. 

^ differs from Lattermaun’s interpretation of the Arsenal inscription with 
which Mr Payne acquiesce,. She does not think it an l« ntterpreted » meaning 
combrnation-iilcs \ * w L CnTn l 

EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EH. 19*6 and 1917: a preliminary report. 

Jly w. F Bitrf. SOME J OMBS OF J ELL EN-.NA 9 BEH, discovered in lv ag; 
a s pe cal report By \\, F. BAifeffe, fotftafe ftMfctffcn,, , 79 8 ttr«r 
v «™ f * litrktley. Californio, nos. 1-2, 1928, Emh 5 dollar 1. 

One uf the great need* for the student of early prehistoric arehaooIonv of Britain » 

hSt 3 ? d dctai!ed «rly burial ea™ of the 

Mediterranean sina. It to therefore satisfactory to have die report of Professor Bade* 
cx&rnirLjitiim uf this Um\'m uf Tdl En-Xmbeh. ^ 

■ .’I 1 "' ^"T**™*" *l««f t«<> tombs, nos. 5 and 6. The latter produced 
t ^ d °r 3 , Ionp F*™^- 3000^2500 H.C.—for the burial of 
ni.r ' \f^T £|?^ T Ul \ mCla & J° ckl theQnl y undisturbed skeleton tiring an extended 
one. Many camellia Itcad* were found and out large barrel-shaped bead of gold The 

ssssSpr ,h " *■ u “" h « ^ «b, I; 

I*he plan indicates a somewhat irregular and mutilated main chamber which was 
SS”mdt«lSjl^r , T an \ ber a l 1 . h, > herl ^« 1 iod through a narrow entrance 
was still more mSfi. ^ "** 6 ^ * imuUr an ‘ Ctlmnbcf *•* itJ main chamber 

vriuaWed^^No^/hid ™ s ‘h^ lm%°fo rccSrt d) I* 1 *' pr ? vidc<l 

citt end 1 low facade with it* ^ ll duai?11 5 il of ih * li«u*t»ne and at it* 

Immediately to the left uf r but n^hc nlJ^r UpMgh r stil1 in P Iw * 

dixi r-*trcne/rahbeted dtt:ply ^nm the ™‘ 

it ha^r^.Z tllfu^r but 

Mr’SSi^SBSdi^ 

benches in the similar tombs at Beth “ * u Eet»Mon that eurmpondtog 

oriental houses. bhotiah “* representation, of the divans of 

but had a flight of stepT^rriy^-bidn'the^nain * generaI resem bLmce to no. 3 
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£ great number af pots T including many bmps, dho two scarabs, which M present cannot 
be precisely dated 

One more tomb, no. 4, of the Graeco-Runum perkn!i ilhflrtntftt the later develop- 
merit of the type. The main dumber; which retained the central pit* had no lea* tlun 
eight donated side chambers opening from three sides at right angles : one of these 
more ilian twice the size of the others and provided with benches. 

Several plates of sections and drawings of the pottery from the tombs are included 
in the illustrations * 

Liuic or no light h thrown on the question whether the reuse which bo frequently 
occurs was foreseen or intended by the original constructors of these tombs r 

The constant features of the Mediterranean tombs illustrated in this group are the 
approach through a pit, which may have served as forecourt or antediamber, when 
the last was absent as a separate itmeturd feature; die closed doorway, scaled hy fiSting 
the pic with soil ; the main chamber p usually provided with surrounding benches and 
sometimes by lamp sockets ; and* on occasion* one or more side chamber*, usually 
opening from the main chamber- ^ - J< Hemp* 

DIE MONZEN VON SYRAKU 5 . By E, BoefSJWtm Berlin t Walter de Gmylet 

1 929, pp. vm. 197,39 text-illustrationi tciih portfolio of 32 colltotypt plain* So marks . 

This ff^rpui uf the earlier coliui of Syracuse has already a place in the bibliography 
of uumiantatics ; to criticize it in detail is within the competence and opportunity only 
of specialists, but a more genera! public will welcome 50 important an addition t*» otir 
knowledge uf these coins, long famed and nf great historical interest. Thi* is one of the 
increasing number of works which make use of the study of Uic-sequrorcs, The Greeks 
used ^pdote die? for the obverse and reverse of uohis* the former sunk ill an anvil and 
tints able to wiilistand much ueagt T the bttcr engraved on a hammer-struck punch and 
so liable to speedy fracture, Obverses are thus found t in successive stagey of wear* 
combined with two nr more reverses p and the twin sc may be arranged in the order in which 
they went struck. Net'dlesa to say, the method is not infallible, nor can unbroken scries 
always be secured (for we are dependent upon the routs which have survived)! hut a 
high degree of success is achieved* providing a 1 scientific * criienmi to support* or rebut* 
chronology bated on style ; which remain* the only criterion where dic^cqucnccft are 
lacking. Die^sequences do not necessarily prove absolute chronology, for busy mints 
employed maze than, nac anvil and punch simultaneously, sntl this creates such problm* 
a* large! v form the material of this book. 

Dr Bodaringer describe* anil cowdm all coin* from the earliest (issued under 
die r^ime uf the landed aristocracy ; here dated to r. 530 s c.) to those preceding the 
signed pieces fe. 435 u.c,), thus including the period of great activity under Gelon T with 
the Demurctcia ; the si* groups (divided into twenty-five series, with «ib*rf™ktaa) 
romspond to the stylistic division into early, ripe and late archaic, strong, und early 
and ripe dasrical styles- The Pemareicia fad within series XII e. The author picks his 
w.iy skilfully through the mare : it will be remembered that the tetmlruchiiifr remain 
strictly faithful to the original types * obverse* a fbur-lwirsc chariot, reverec, the head 
of Artemis-Arothusa ; but show great variety of treatment ami detail. The horses now 
step oiF with the near fhot p now the olf: they proceed now at a walk* now a galbp; their 
heads arrange and rearrange then lidra. Variety is even more discernible in the re verges* 
and the hair is worn in many styles. The enlarged field of the Dtinartteis (deciidrachms), 
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pive full •■cope, and* crown of victory appears, with a (Carthaginian) lion in die ewreue 
ol toco b verses, « later j sea-mu nsttr commemorates the battle of Cumae 

Hie tracing of the sequence* and die arrangement of the series must be followed 
m detail to be appreciated. Isolated points of inirrai ur oniimvcny may be mentioned 
iL'rr ilie frwss-prtuhiction of coins, under Celon (series Yiu-Xf), when a die was even 
_ ntowed from die I-cumin i mint; the ascription to the Dcmaretcla-srtbt of the unique 
Urusacb tcimdradiTii of Aetna ; in apparent gap after the Lkmnrctcia series, when no 
tetrad rachms were issued ; the malting nf the eve-lashes of aerie* m {cp. the in-let 
lashes of, t.g tile Oclphic Charioteer) ; the postulation of the diwervof a new harden¬ 
ing process for metal ai about this tune (the second quarter of die rth century) ■ sundry 
ebservamms upon dirdnjuries and repairs, and ni) the use nf' hulls *, U, pwttlives from 
winch the negative dies were made. 

, , l(> the description and catalogue, iticrr are sections uin>n forgeries and 

barbaric imitations, upon technical, economic and other aspects of these coins. Tlw 
discu^mn uf the rca-monato {Atios) seems to seek too great parttcukrirarini., Jf any rate 
for die early meanmgof the word, which 1 take to have been quite generic. The identity 
- 18 ttlahhiliHl. With a tentative suggestion that the priiites™ of 

-■irtemis-Aretbuss sercnl as models, for it is observed that f ew of the models would have 
won prizes in a beauty cumpciition—not that the prietonsca were rspccbliv uncomely, 
bm that die choice tif models (if model* there were). if free, would haXUJdctermiuQd 


by s*mic Riicb method. 


W. L. Cirm^ 


Greet** 
its 


P* CLASS1CAI * GREECE. B, .Mahjmkij and C. if. B, 

Ui ENMLU.. B .I/I/W, ( W 2- pp. xu. 144, *■*&) Hhattaima, map, rU gi. 

Ss - Vhunt , r,f 1hc Ewryday rkiagt in .dirnrii t 

(trite ai l r lh 7* P^ceaor* ; by itself it hardly scons to justify 

is just in those thin** that i. tm * thmp \ But in (act b certain respects It 

ot/irr tunes and n«m'« t** preaefi * «f ckarind Greece in lew than I hat of 

the authors W^oS^m/l, example, die dearth of J( h century domestic sites. Vet 
about cvtrvd iv u hi u *7* W ** 1C ^ to banfi a guoii Jest! of infnrniflttfm 

-iii! £*5® bd ¥ m ® 1 on ** AmipuUs and at Delphi Ims rood m marks on 

£L^ F rr V f T‘ E ift “»“»«-• «J on the DelphicorJdc/' 

ISTtST^S * ™- wi * Medicine and .he theTtte ; 

and a lengthier a’ccounlof xt.upW? anii ^cottas, 

especially the Pelopumcaian Wo? ™ h * 1 clw P‘“ d “ !s WJth 

eapoic f< aLtSTtrf*JS" 1: io V^rtkvkr, desire m 

(Thucydides/ had at the back of hk aSdtitotaiiEKSS^ a1w ^* 

the seventh M ' (introduction. P viu) Sb™ Mhlth he w “ (,) ^ f * ,c *? 

it necessary to compose the ‘*ci mlmduc^n 'cf £.£ f’S*" T™’ aftd /°! in f 
this ii nut snj, and when die tvsir Li * i i \t \ when the fc3tarted K 

snilhcn siucly forget tlul i« this very book the, ha!e' n<! ^ caln:1 ''" r ' "f llellfo. 

W^-ptonfog. We-pl,,,. teJCert'CE,'' ™ m " 

f have noticed miaprint* (Decelci I'otidae U. i*A,iv •ru**' . . , 

Tfogedy b brief be. bold. • Ae.e, • j, She* 
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fmru Latin, The style sometimes is unturily jaunty, am! twice a curious mt of fc us 
well + occurs, lending lo ambiguity ( fc As reel I that at first the athletes competing at 
Olympic wore ijjfiib about their loins ", p, 96 is not intended to be an argument for a 
cautiou* XackfSntt^r). And may I protest that Topiyjmt growed, and hnd not 1 grown 1 

(p- 49) * . , . 

Everyone knowi and respects the 1 Everyday Things T series : nt supra trepidant L . . . 

W. L* CenUL 

COROLLA ARC1IAEOLOGICA. Prindpi Hereditaria Repii Succiac Gustavo 

Adolpho dedicate Skriftcr uigivns av Sven&Li Institute! i Rum* cc (Acta Insiituti 

Romani Rjegni Sued*e t n), Lund: GUerup ; London : Humphry Milford t 

1932. ppr 27b, 43 tcxt-figura* fTvAthpkc* and 30 311 tuL 

This fine volume from the Swedish Institute in Rome consists of papers by students 
of the School !pp. i-144) and by thus* connected with the Swedish Near List Expedition. 
The joint publication ts in honour of the Prince 10 whom the Institution owes much 
and who himself took part in the Expedition* # lhe contributions are written in English, 
German, Italian or French. 

In the nm section, one of the n?'--T important articles Ipp. 84^97} deals with the 
question di&cnssed by Mr Carrington in ANTIQUITY (Juno 1933, pp, 133-51). the evolution 
of the bier type f>f Roman tenement-house, and the stage which it had reached in Nero* 
day. when Rome ™ rebuilt after the great fife of A_n. 64. On the evidence of Tarim* 
and Siudiniu*, Dr Boethius* Director of the Institute and author of the article* concludes 
riut the house built with brick-fared walls and carried on a atone framework now became 
popular in Rome, though invented before and indeed (as the author does noi note) 
described hy Vttnjvhis (11 , 8 P 17;. It amw, he thinks out of the practice of subletting 
the iirect-fftcad^ of the large town-house*, The whole is an In teres ting sketch of the 
New Rutne then arising, and s wl»lestmtr reminder of bow comparatively" late was the 
growth of riot Roman architecture whose strength hits passed into legend. 

Professor Martin Xds^m (pp. 132-139)+ deals with the dmret contemporary 
deveiapmemrjf the Triumphal Arch ax 1 new ardutvcturil ftum* derived, 4 * lie Mima, 
from large decorative &tatuE-b&5e& T placed across thoroughfares. ITiis view has now The 
actual remains of the Fornix Fahhml* m support it r thoueh such staUic-hases are not 
represented by the Tour Magne, whose true nature was discussed by the reviewer in 
AHTtQutTT iqjt, v, 347, Again, the problem of placing heavy statue* Upon dty-paics 
unadopted structurally to receive them, as at Rimini* ha* its place in the mnyoi the 

evolutmn. _ 4 „ 

Lars Fagcrbnd (pp, irii rjg) treats the development of the Corinthian capital tn 
Roman hands with ikill arid discrimination when discussing the Italian examples, 
showing how the fashion materially changed between the and century im\ and the iafc 
century AJi, But the logic of his" discussion is somewhat marred by the Assumption 
that Vitruvius was describing a style two general kuia older than hta day, and hy his 
dating uf the South-Gallic raf* a generation ton laic. Nevertheless* his papa* is a useful 
vindication of the reliability that is coming to characterize the method he uses, and its 
amdiistohy will luvs tti be Liken into account by architectural students* most of wIkjtti 
have yet to learn that Roman decorative art to not ststitiiury, despite the efforts of 

writers like Mrs Strong. _ __ 

A. Andnbi fpp 98-117) disojases the architectural terracottas from Ardta, the 
Latin stronghold aa old as Rome. They come from the acropolis-temple, decorated 
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first in the kre 6 th or early 5 <h century b.c.. and beautified afroh in the 4 lh century, 
w il. nic puii; hit! hccDnse a itomjn coboy, Wlitn the tours hml Letri ruinttl by ihc 
bumiute wan and ■*» neglected amid Home’s mighty expansion, poor repairs were 
Republic' 11, lepk ™ 1 by wori£ antiquarian interest of the declining 

A link between these architectural studies and those of more littery favour h 
provided by Uijkatrom'* article (pp, 17-30) on the four Temples of Flnzssi Argentina, 
in Konic. lie attempts to on meet the existing remains with the literature about this 
area p identifying MkE temples with those oi ponicu* Mirmcia, One cannot call the iittempt 
otmytQcing. On the whole, k endeavour to punimliiriH with miieml of too gettml 
i^pe#n, und ines to do ibis Mott the last word haa hem ?.aid upon ilie atnictbml 
.*'**> Indeed, btfote the definitive acomnt has appeared. Lest this appear too sweep- 
let rtbe 5 =ud that tile revtewer fas summarized these points in the forthcoming 
Jcumni 0/ /voiitan otu 4 iri % where rr* wait'd# arc moit in pLicc? r 

Bceiff. Wall (pp 31^54), dealing with the same group of monument, take* a more 
cautious line ;n string V> identify them with the Mine patriots. As lie ufeents 
further rxplonmtm and study arc needed before the identification on be clinched, and 
fa rcments himself with a ccfalnriy account of the evidence about the porticus Minuria, 
ft r'™ £ llteroty re on epigraphy atld » amtiUfied by comm «i talons on (face sources, 
fresh cJusuiri ■ *** W0T * 1l “ **“ pleasant favour imparted by a 

nf ^'. and A. Alien trim (pp. 72-83) respectively summarize 

**“*. thc PvWc fails connected w ith market, 
* k , mjhTl , in ***%* «Ml about the L*cut Curtim, 
Wall discim-p m a^! ^ : f he author of a brilliant monograph or* the Republican 

a f >JWhIc <* *>«* Mugtmm, These remains, 

^™“ aanly w " b "■ * «*“■ u “ •»*«*>"«*■ 

Morc liccrary Atill afe the stuslfcs hy Dunietsson 1-16I of tin- 

t' nS ^ 1 " 

S*™ 

hinder 1 cm he easily underetoSdl ■ atreldWw hend™ '"h ’■ '£“£*1 “J 

• mbed blocks * ate much fc* nbviomlv S“ Sj *** >7“* b|otJ f and 
their ends. This kind of MeudcMermiL ! cn P« ,w i« and blocks standing on 

ixMistruction desperately hard U> understand eaiSrfdk (* ^ WB ^* 

are nut architect! The fause is .» : nt » , ^P ecTa ll) for students w ho, Use the re it ewer, 

Uypoaiut SrtiufiK ZSSSffSH *?*' 1( " primilive ftjrm of 

’n»e analogies for construction 0)onc , t itg «f *t* Mituiy of hktwy. 

Grceeoand Syria, where orthosu;a Lo^k the tvlaccof timWf tbjl1 " I3i ' v ? ,rTCtlt J ” 
foundation for walk of sun^Jri«l hnek wdiile th^Pluming as a weather-proof 

tfao went back lo wooden framims techniaue hr y'™l It K>« ^ ashlar-faced walls 

a icctimque. Professor Cjastad’s disetmiun □/ these 
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paint* is fuJI and inrcrcating. Valuable also is his discussion of the /rican q*pe of ptan T and 
it* amaciaiion with the Etruscan triplt-ctUa temple. But Ilia treatment of the airiutn 
Jiid the roofed courtyard must be revised With the discoveries hi the Cnsa del Chtriirgo 
it Pompeii, which show tliat the earliest house had ho Implyviurn, bui a floor of beaten 
earth., h tSj however, questionable whether a sufficiently precise distinction has been 
made between ibr orthfrsLific coOEimciiun which Arrives m a sidmirutu for a genuine 
and old-established rimber-technique (asm Greece)and that which derives-, in ttmberless 
Luid* (like j\fisyria and the Ihst) from the need to protect brick walls from weathering. 

The sculpts ret from ihe very interesting tempte-eite at Soli* Ho lades in Cyprus ire 
treated by A. WesthoLm (pp„ ijz-iS&)* The fine hiad of Alexander is an attractive, 
vigorous work, stud she head uf Agrippina from the temple of Ids h worth nntc. But 
the student of religion, while noting the humanizing effect of the introduction of 
Agrippina lo the pantheon* will he more i m crested in the odd cult-statues which that 
influence tended in oust. There m i plentiful colics.Iron of these. 

E 4 Sjoqvist (pp. [89-207) deals with the excavation of an Iron Age cemetery at 
Sty Hi, n iso in Cyprus, In which the Crown Prince took s personal hand. The tombs 
were drcmTC+ttKnte. and the type of p>ttery ran from Cypro-Gcometric in to Cj'pm- 
Archaic n : the bodies were buried outstretched on their backs* without coffins* and with 
heeds towards rise door. 

Professor Persson (pp. 208-15) discusses the Luc-Myceriacan inscription from Aeitte, 
reading it as a Greek hexameter dedication to Poseidon. This is sure to attract consider¬ 
able attention* but criticism must be left to tho*e more com petent in the matter. 

N ft tan Valmin (pp. 216-27) collects the evidence fur the jMfM| of rholos-tornbs 
with tumuli and atclie, and thri is in interesting presentation of a convtndug ta ^ e 

K. HaneTl (pp- 228-37) contributes ft alight and unimportant article on the develop¬ 
ment of the plan of Greek teinplc-courm. 

Professor E^ennarf KjdJberg (pp, 238-45) has an imp riant article on the oldest 
of the fkmoua Aw die cape from Neandria, new in the Ottoman Museum. Meifcr* 
working En Coustantinuple* has found the element uniting the volutes and the palm deaf 
corona ; this was a primitive bead-mil moulding, which gives the cap proportion and 
elegance. The miitior inclines lo dale it to the 6th century. 

Herihcrt Sdu {pp, 246-69) discu&ses the Ephebe from Bubiac£i T hitherto variously 
identified as a Ninbid or Ganymede, or an Athlete. Acting upon a hint from the late 
Guv Dlckttu* he goes on to suggest that the subject wia Lyraon beseeching Achilles* 
and presents an in Rating case, which mim be considered by experts in BeflmUiie 
sculpture, of which he suggeats ihis is a Hadrknic cupy. 

Finally, E. Wiken (pp, 270-76) deals with the position of Kerkc in ihc Faymn. 

1 . A. RrniMDNU. 

VOJUlERlCHT VON DER AKADEM1E DER WBSENSCHAFT IN WIEN, IN 
VERB1N0UNG MIT DEM EGYPTfSKA MLLSEET iN STOCKHOLM, 
DNTERNOMMKNB GRABGNG AUF DER NEOLITIIISCHEN SIEDE- 
LUNG VON ME RIMDE- BEN I SAL AM E By Hermann Junker ttnd Oswald 
Mils chin. Fmutdtngt of the Akadtmit dr* Wisstkrthaft in Wkn t 3 Pebnuarf 193 2, 
pp, 99,14 tixi+figsm am 8 pin tri¬ 
ll is refreshing to get an account of discoveries so quickly and in such detail. The 
work at Ikni Sikma during the season of 193^ been its fruitful is that in preceding 
yean* A great variety of object* of this interesting phiae of the neolithic culture lias 
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b«n found, and out knowledge of it aramfenhly cnUfBed. The aitt is an eslefisivt 
on*; bul cjuinp w the great tatfe which has hceii curdled in its excavation onlv a small 
P OTLitm far hi-en examined, h is to be hoped, therefore tlmi Funlicr wotk 

™*a|ve same of die riddle and difficulties 

A nutter of great interest a the presence of liuriak in the settlement. Tin: original 
suggestion dial these were deliberately placed with the face Inward* the family hearth 
i>Hfes nor seem to be borne mu by the latest finds. Tim l»di® have theij heads mostly 
to the v, ftw, or ms. A considerable proportion of them are immature, and it does not 
9 5 CrT| LcrL3EJ1 ™t It w.i\ i S ip i+uaiE itt in tnakc all burials m tKc village. I* h jusi possible 
tbai a cemetery may yet be Tutmil m the 11 eight* nirhoml, 

I be variety of pottery forms ia surprising ; they to indicate a connexion with 
turopean ideas rather ifum wirli those of tile IfatLiri.iiis, Wc must remember however, 
tfiat the munotonou.H ■‘.cries of bowk of [fie tatter come from graves, and tlds may account 
tni the difference to a great extent. If we had more knowledge of ihc rather 'nebulous 
Javans in Middle Egypt, or if we hid more pottery of lire e-arli^t Favum culture wc 
might hnd greater iimikrities, for the Hint-work of die Fiyum Jus TmarktsI nBSmiy 

..jUi thai n( tfcm ^Lisnii. It is cu rious in see objects at lipid Salima which were first 
thong,,, to be unique IUrtllcIcd io Upper Egypt. The saw-edged Him knife with it 

M, II nt T ^1''? lhc bj f U lik 5 “P^e found recently m !he talari Uklrict at 

f vV 3(11 l ™ c "U , iian f f x>i in pottery is the same as those under the red polished bowl 
from tvhuram near Luxor. Ibis biter however is of Amrattan date. Guy BhunTOH, 

THE AUSH AR HOYOK : seasons of 193S and 19a* p Jri t. U v Ehich F ScnMtoT. 

V '"V’ 1J * ®y ^ ■ Id . yot* tie n Oaten and EriciI F. SciiMIUT- Otiftilal 

: P?»*& °f <***#> Pt- l.?P- *.*, - 93 - 

«,nt pfote. mt tn cohur. yar.; pt, ji, pp. xi, 1 ^ iOI , 

p f ,I ™- 1 h ' L V ^ umea " , '*b fbc period# of Alishar [ to Alisfur rv. inclusive, 
F 'Re S 1 " Kl custom, ' UTe all illustrated, 

finod black. in I ° f 1 *' e j ^ * lea 1,1 lt3 illiodrnlions. There are i[Uiiitirie.- of 

S 1I1- Ti'-' and numerous inferior photographs, nearly all germane 

obscure in u.iitline -nd in' t *° t 0 ™ 6 colnured plates, which are exceptionally bat!, being 

t SSSJSESISCS^ST Of the excavation 

the nhrasfts. ' h-,.] , * .T. , , , R wimitver are given, ex«mt tuulcr 

The position of \ltshir « P* f 1 . Ctc, ‘ e JP r c sSlfln * which are sdentificallv value lew, 

is ‘till unknown in American 
rv, a fact that makes it all rhp We f te I ?? 61 ■ IT 'P , ' l ‘ t 3 nt periods dealt with is Alishsr 
pottery of that period is not t 1 ™ fhe lJl>e ° f ,hc 

SisS 1 «s Sffl I SS£sJS- DB l r ^ cc r*’ Tu- 80 fat 15 ^ ^ fioJ oi 

m eay period io imderataJd, but lfd ^ h “ f\ 

Found at Bos Evuk \nr 1 , 4 ,..,™. ? n for faslmp to know of the material 

of the pottery of thai period ri for foiling to publish the characteristic shape 

Whs 1 r 


Eyuk. tn MfonS Uttt'sK *J er -° d r wbi f dl “ g 

from its pr*dci3^t p bdn^ due t#i immSsrantR t? d -° f ° 1 1 ™5“° 

c™*.L <(,«ws—ssK^. N™ 
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in origin) Jtitrovtfd the AJtshai tl dvilisiiJfin^nd spread to the Aegean to funti there ibe 
cult ure of the Middle HiilLidic period- Still later (perhaps f. i 500 B.C+) s fourth ptffplc 
Appear, decoraring their pentery with cornpass-drawn con ccnlru: circles in matt paint* 
Hie relation of ihcra with the 1 pmto-gm metric 1 folk of the Aegean h pmhahie, hot as yet 
ill-defined. The AlLahar r? people *re of unknown origin, hut arc certainly not fn>nt the 
west, So much* to the present writer *s obvious fremi die finds., though noire of 

this b mem Soiled by the excavators. These results destroy utterly any theory of a 1 cenirc 
of diffusion * tn Asia Minor, and suggest further exploration to the cist, beyond the 
Taurus m nun tains. For even when parallels between Asia Minor and die Aeran can 
be Anted, liiey are due to migrants pressing wtstwild. Who the peoples of Alishar u, 
111 an J jv were we can only know by going eastward, to Armenia , and, perhaps, beyond* 
All those who wbb to discover whai led to the highest civilization of the world h^ve 
fell well jW4rc of the great respond hi Ihy undertaken b) Dr Brewicd. lliey cm only 
feci grateful ro him fat having found wonderful material for study, but* at ihe saute 
time, they most regret that expensive work it a magnificent site should still leave ihe 
prehistory of Asia Minor as a subject more or less confined to theory. Ondoublably 
mner archaeologists have waited on. this excavation in hope, and wiih confidence in 
American capacity. It is not too much to say tint those who have lioped anti waited 
will experience, on reading this report, the most bitter disappointment. 

The report on rile season of 1927 deals with ‘funeral customs \ nmol! objects 
(metal, bone, stone, etc,), snd coins, found at Ahshar and bought locally. All are 
illustrated . Since no stratification » given any true ralue i* may have appears to he 
confined to the coins,, which at least aft dibble, if iminipfirtmt. Thev are described by 
Mr Newell in an Adequate way, Unforuraaiely, alnniUr treatment ]b not accorded to the 
oilier objects discussed. Figurines* seal* and caned bone boxes (hollow tubes} are all 
badly described and unstrained. Moreover, they are. most of dM» t ttnusuaUy hadjy 
photographed, Such is the character of the l?ook that the reader, tin able to chre state- 
merits, is not likely to accept ■tty observation which is, of importance* for tear oi Earer 
discovery. With this r^crtitioa it may be noted that bored hammer axes occur In 
Albhar 11 1 and 1 pot and cist graves occur in Alisha? I . . . cit graves o Lily in AUsi liar 11 * 
A description of the colour of the obsidian found at Alishar would have be® of 
infinitely more mine than a monodiroinc photograph. The latter is ali that ha* yet 

Youchufcd , t ... ... * 

No archaeologist tan afford to ignore any of the books yet written about Al in liar _ 

It is a most important site.—one of the roost important vet dug,—from die pomtof new of 
thoie who wish to correlate prehistoric events in different pits ot i}st 1 £ir ' aa, t x is a 
pity therefore, that all the bw-ks on this site are so bad. Theodore BtrtrTON Brown. 

THE ARDAGH CHALICE. A description of the minisiral chalice found at Arclagh 
in county Limerick in the year .8*8: with . note on us traditional Wom.ay 
to the Holy Gn.il of legend and story. By L. 8. G<kwlv\ Academy of Christian Art 
of Ireland, pp. 94 and 18 Utuitraiioru. Brurcnt and Solan , Dublin and London, 
1952. 51. 

This little book consists of a minute study of the craftsmanship and associationii of 
the munificent silver chalice which was found, with other objects, nest Aidagh. It « 
prefaced by notes on chalices and the material of which they were made, and followed 
by some remarks on the Holy Grail. 
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Tbesuthor, after in inicrcsurE^ dUcuabn, fixes juj. 1000 jj, the most likely dale 
for dtt manufacture of the chalice. The materials employed in in (ruction include 
gold, iilver. brass, bronze, copper, [tad, iron, crystal, amber, gartiel, enamel, amber 
paste and hint glau?, and give some idea of die resources of the workshop of a master 
craftsman at the md of what has been tilled the Dark Ages. The design is worthy «f 
the mBtcryb.^fut theikiil of the workmmi of berthpfor the dulii^ cnuii&tsof 3 ^4 ditFerent 
pans, and die todmique includes filigree work, two kinds of enamel tins. chasing, engrav- 
mg and jewel setting besides welding. 

Thi* exhaustive siudy of oneof die finest works of the Middle Ages is fallv illustrated, 
and contains inuclj incidental information on medieval lore and art. DiKA P. Dokwn. 

GLASTONBURY ABBEY BEFORE THE CONQUEST, A translation by H, F. 

Sootr Stokes, formerly a scholar of the two Colleges of Our Lady pf Winchester, 

of Vulliam of Malmesbury ‘On the atttiquir. of the Church of Gluamnlmn 

Glaifonttury ; Crntral Sumetift Gnxcitc. pp. p and plan . jt. 

Besides tracing the early history of the settlement at Gtutonbury, William of 
: lalmiwhiiry enumerated the grams conferred on ft by various kings from British times 
u? ic Nunntth Ififc arnrnent of land E^pU 3* amazing* and Mr Stokes* map 

show* it* dmnbutuin as far as North Somerset is concerned . By the nth century the 
outetaudnig sanctity of toe place was stall folly recognized. As William say*, ' the 
antiquity of the place and the great number of Saints there have made it holv that on* 

would hardly dim to tpend the night m watching them, tuid lie who by day shmild spit 
would be aware of his stocking pmfonity and bum with shame. No man has brought 
■0 much .is a hawk or * hors* wilEtiji the adjoining cemetery and gone away without hurt 
? , „ , his possessions. lliose w 1 h> were to suffer the ordeal by fire or hv water 

. c s ‘ l !,4f i!l ' hvtug memory goes (with one exemption), rdaiced at their escape after 
going there to pray foMt \ At the same time, the abbey, with it* exclusive privileges, 
must have been a thorn m the side of the bishops of WdWVto were excluded from enter- 
7 ,' r possess™ It a ounatny to see that Briton* woe still regarded as 
distinct from hawing- lhi» « the origin of the fable miiunonJv told by the fohlctclling 

\rih^\ Jn ie J ] C ! r b r?’ ' U1 , jl b ur . d . fd *Y «I>«1 Morgants brought the wounded 
hLwihe K* * e o f AlJ k" ! o l,c M b1 of h ' a woniu!#. And when the wounds are 

bjtk c- iniJ “ ly «ght to rule over the Brim ns as formerly 

@2 SjL.k i 1’-if AWntT ht \ CO I mm ^ *° *“ d »T as tile Jew* xwiii the coming «.'f 
thojr Messiah, and they iurpass the jews themselves in their fatuity and infidelity and 

ful to^Mrsffifar fetes “I T 7, “ d lVlin U,vc G^birry will be grate- 
fol to Mr broke* for helping them to learn something of the history of the abbey. 

Dm Portwav Dobsom, 

DIE V0N DEft NOTCEMEIN- 

WVEN' AUSCiRVBUNrl-v 5 ^SIASCHAfT IN IK UK UNTERNQM- 

Jr- W Phil. hut. b., 6). Ber& H >«mxhaji<*. 

Tlic most impressive experience of a recent visit m T™n „ ... . j . , i i 
shaft dug bv the Cerium excavator* n t Warka th*. hi hr t’r ( L 7 ,' LC3 ' , f '/ 1 sft 

o( mwml budding J„ ^ 
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60 feel to the alluvial bottom of ihc land of Sumer, On still marshy ground die first 
if trim hurl made a sort of platform of reeds, laid criss-cross in regvlv strata, to dwell 
on. Above the reed bed. 5 m. thick, the walls of theshnft bristle with relics, providing 
a Ooncrete summary of Mesopotamia] 1 preliistoty from the first moment the lam! was 
habitable till its inhabitants liad arcunmljied the wealth and leisure to erect monumental 
temples and devise a system of writing jjh! numeral no tattoo. liic pottery from the 
thil l h here described very bally by van 1 [oilier# 

At the buitoEti lay the &nc painted ware already famijiaf from J 'Ubaid, including 
the same sauce-boat Type And already with imgirted dl*iidttfli T Ah&idy, 

U)wcvCT t in the teccmd stratum {but die excavator numbered their strain From the top 
downwards* i being Atfehaic Sumerian) appear sherds af new fabrics first identified in 
Mesopc^tainia at tMa she \ the isew fabrics oust the painted ware altogether by stratum ft 
(iin>. 'Hie fabrics m question yre monochrome and owe their aesthetic cifeot to surface 
irci£mern r siii» ™d burnish. One * red ? others grey. Among the biter two varieties 
must pruitubiy be driiingui&hed tfurngh the distinction as not tuade m the present 
publicist*. Otic fabric with a burnished black slip temifitb one of Yortan pottery and 
id presumably a carboniferous wire, owing its col mr to carbon ; die other u* more 
probably ferruginous and prey became -f the reduction of the u. the day 

by the ffflc&i described classically bv Forsdyke \n connexion with the Mtujiiii vjre of 
Greece. Analyst* would he desirable to settle the point. The red and grey vrartt fteem 
to denotes break with the normal Mesopotamian tradition and might according t- hrank* 
fort have been introduced by Armenuida From the north. Moreover they are ffliiimon 
to Mesopotamia. India and Ajmu and may belong to a complex to which the potters 
wheel and oven and presumably also wheeled vehicles mav also belong. None m i!w 
spcculatiuns find place in die report, whereas Heinrich emphasize* the general comifiuity 
tCuyh,>ut the prehistoric period*. In my care the red and grey wares are 
rare the bulk of die pottery found with diem being dame and pale bill related m hu™ 

” Sicily to .tom, ,4 <v). to »«*• *•»«. 

in id fll/lit) Which should correspond to the Jennie! Nasr period as tarn ™“ L , r 
and Kish. The appropriate polychrome pottery is linwewr. practiroMy unrepresented, 
and the Uver is so dated t««uw of die form of the bricks and of the script. 

'Hie «OY*tkuu at Erech ore memorable nut only because they hare « tiled a 
completely new phase of Babylonian chffiaw- and tl« first 

of Sumerian writing and religious a Klutectun. bat also'because thee^ymra .iiu jc 

campaign have promptly w*utd m perfectly objective but thoroughly adequate «^wmj 
of their diaco vents illustrated by a sufficiency of figure* and plan* vrhtd* Mitfer if uii\ iirig 
from csceft- of detail. Their results an thus available fur the aisis^reof, am, analywa 
by oihcTLcuvatora and rmeardiera. Is it wo much to demand tbit thm practice, 
initiated long ago hy Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, should be imposed upon other 
in the SsJ? iSli ? Without it progress mist be slow, synthesis » 
valuable evidence may be ignored and destroyed. 

TARA: . ton totol? of -tot Itood. By R. A S. Macum*. Chark, 
Scribners Sons. i«i. pp. and l <* tihatratnw. 3 ^Imr. 

Professor Midlist*’* previous .tody of Tara vm* published in tlic /Wtigi of 
the Roval Irish JtraJrmyff*^uj. To the arch** logical " iat " lul ’*' ll 
little to add, tfcmgh aerial photography, while apparently lcaduig to no new i.,.,wveries, 
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nnw provides, several dear aisd useful phn $. MorWrer, the account ii ciuirdv rewritten;, 
with some additional materia J and certain apeeubijum usniited. and is mmk i fn-w iMr 
to a wider public. 

Hierc h li nfc mmgh about the Hill of Tam today to indicate its fame in tarty 
Ireland* but its grjssy nitfmula have tiib in ouutnon vriih mo many prehistoric sites ; 
they commmd tensive views over the surroumlifijj plains* and the word Tar* t in llm 
Irtish form ,» said to mean 4 a place which commands a prospect \ In chapter * # which 
occm pie* nearly halt the Ixxii, we have descriptions of the extant remains ana topography 
01 ™ Illll i feUpTO guidance of DinMrnthat. a compibrinn of folklore in which it* 
relevant nAtand mufti have I>ecn written, in ihc Opinion of Dr Maeuhaicr, at Tarj. The 
chapter include* 4 plwiogruph and deso ip lions of ™ c remarkable mck-cut trenches 
dif.covered during'the dhattmm search for the Ark of the Covenant conducted some 
yenn% Ago by misguided follower^ of a ccriain religious faith* The remaining five chapters 
are concerned mtii the historical and legendary account* of Tam in its origin, splendour 
and dccimc, I he author cbims 4 Bronze Age fuimdiiiiim for (he *iic, and though it 
in iiit be ill mil ltd lh.n the evidence is nor curtclimve, many archaeologist* will be inclined 
»9 agree, miJ ill (a hope tl»t pmof will be established by excavation. .Much of the 
substance of Ouse chapters is ethnographical ill character and wmc of Dr Mu cal is let's 
inierpretii'ons must be wnxidcred wnjeetural. lit lion iwrclulcd tnddtnte in 
mall Legend with the myths of primitive man in nutty parts u f the wiirid tttu | has 
performed a v.luablc wrvioe in giving new life to names and tales tint constant repetition 
had made frankly tedious to the inquirer into iJie evolution of early Ireland. With the 
ce me of paganism l ara soon lost its religion? importance, and it was little more than 
a name when, in the gah century. the Northmen Founded Dublin not far a wav. in ’he ionic 
metropolitan region of the island. Throughout, the author's virile itvle and reasoned 
descriptions compel attention to a so me what difficult subject. E. Esttn Evans, 

DIE /S llE ? K T C « T i nt LN D£ * NIEDERLANBeifi Bv Da F. C. Etesscn. 

Lntkn - B, J, Brill, 1933. pp. 85, 41 fyurti and 6 plain, fW wl tinted, 

a tisstnuiw ,t Marburg, we have a welcome 

acemmtof the ffcaher-cuhum in the Netherlands enriched bv the author* own marches. 
If there v «ne fault that we W to find it is the entire absence of any mm Tlib 
Wk'TKSh?' 16 fcrthemsny fo «i wiw will rtrtlilllv ^ 

Eft, Ll rL t l 'i^r P y ^ k i 1Uthor * ha ’ dd ^treated UlricadtlTerondy. 
illuBtratcdlw n « r 6 ^ U woutdu, sonic caMs have made a more direct appeal if 

i'iSt hf Z' * kc ,r iJ,ap !? 6Itcs “ in a work of such general 

being especially dear, ^ ^ pfCKluccd ' the harrow plans and sections 

™ f?**" * ^ different forms of 

grait Js-uaaic.j w. rt, 0,c Beaker people in tne Netbetlund*, illustrated bv the author's 
excavations earned out for the mfjst uart m n T ■ V r , 

importance of ihk line of enquiry and deplores its f . i,,,. ‘ c nj:hily strwsc* the 

tWgh Without making allowance tt SI 

country Fiindamentilly he distinguishes two types of fcS ■ 

ft) the barrows with circular irdiTadr- or Ho-Jr 7 wnoden 

and (a) cupola borrow* (kupp&Sf^ ■ SuferSS i? ^ PM^S^}- 

disposed logs, a type hS'«£*' he ^ M ^ 

(tirnrnkfrb) type of wmc author. In the nortlnt^pmST^ v^TghS's ' 


excavations 
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luve rtr.oIc.J n rsunl «..r of batters in mrgaJJthfc tomln, am! Burscls support* ihe virw 
tlut tht pahiadm* ,ind pfmUnhtigrl v which arc ftaptdally typiol ui this area, urc (0 be 
ascribed to mcgaliihic influefier [p tii j. We may mention hete an interesling case of 
horse-burial in a kuppitgrah m Gardtren, ■Oc^clerSnistl„ which itso contained hcakcr 
LDhumBiiuns ; the ho ire was prodded with 3 miniature cupola of ii& own withii the 
main chain Inf t (p. J()* 

Turning rti hss second section to grave -pHids, Bunch didtuiptish^ two main classes 
of beaker, these with a smooth profile {B-fi&wig or gMtbtmfl*) and those with marked 
definition of neck ami truly Igtachttt) 1 ihc latter are further divisible into two groups, 
the Trot Vduwec ivpe and the cruder version with ;i le^ defined profile, not. always 
distEiigula liable from the gnchvdjte class except for the sen*d arrangement of iu 
Jccoi nion. Of these forms the most interesting, as a peculiarly Dutch form and local 
to a single province, is the Velinver type T low and broad with sharply defined and almost 
vertical neck and ^med ornament obtained by a ttmnp (it cmpt IUchntk } * . Both its form 
and the metuptc arrangement of dentation on the shoulder have led Hursch m ascribe 
Ubh type ultimately to the influence uf Mcgalithic pottery on the periphery "f its distri- 
billion m 3 jo] land, while st^ confined distributing indicates a dale tiibseiiutnl Hj the 
first incoming of beakers and their spread to Britain* In addition to the Itaht t\ pa 
Oursch ftolkt* the large vessels »known as glockttmmfn, which have frequently been 
found with megalittlk pottery as well as w ith beakers, and may yet be recognised in our 

own eftuntrv, , , * , .* 

There arc in Holland tut* main centra of Beaker-cultyre p the northern and the 
province of Veluwt with which the western and southern regions go fairly closely. T rhua, 
wherry m the north, palisade and post-graves, and beakers with smooth profile pre- 
dominate in Vehiwc pda-graves and bell-bakers are dominant, and ahavt all tt may 
be &aid that while m the north it is the Mcgalithic, in the south it is the Baker-culture 
that .* 4 greatest importance, However, Burech points out it would lx: a mistake 
to uvmrna these different**, shi« ^ ,henl tht ‘ Bafcr-culnire of Holland 

rcurna j certain unitv. Though it is trot that the ihick-huitcd Nordic cd> »» : j und 
exclusively whit the gcfchtcrifir btehr*. there is no general clear distinct,on m , betw een 
the grave goods associated with the diffcreJit types of beater, nor indeed do the grave- 
type* crmfoifH clnsefe m artv ceramic division, , , 

Or previous workers Hulwe/da and Remouthamp regarded both the main group* 
Of Dutch beakera as contemporary. »kw Van Gdfen. At*rg and 
the *innoth-nm tiled beakers. » Neolithic and lire bcll-besicre as TEnwlithic Ifetw« n 
these mu schools Ru«ch steers a middle course with a tendency to support the former ; 
while admitting die parity of th tgtsckvmflt brthtr he mamimns *tmr,gly that the two 
classes are drariv allied. The mticlusiuti dial the gbeJunbtthtr arrived m Holland later 
certainly seems justified by the evidence. and it is intereattng to note from the lablHt hat 
metal objects (other than gold) were found in Holland on sis occasion* with gk*kv*xkc r 

but on no iinelc occasion with gtscfcseiftt' , 

It is of special interest to British archaeologisti to note that Bursch dutmgukha 
tvvn main classes of beaker pttcry in HulEand .which correspond m extent with 

our own classes n ami a - c. Once agam, as Butach p«unt3 our, the feet that we have 
in Britain no esamplo of the Veiuwer T )T e of belbbeaker mdialci that the bcaker- 
cuUurai reached our shora relatively early, repenting as it were , pn,location of the 


Durwh nffhfl? «kEar« to the p«m dw i<l« of Jrtoraiigc by a notched whorl ( P . A c). 
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beaker mownats into IfotkrnL FirLaUy we mi y draw attention (■> fragments of an 
over hanging-rim cmenuy um of English typefoimd in thz bdghbjujlioutl of Hilwnum. 

J. G. D. ClARK. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
(JERUSALEM ANL BAGfIDADj, Number jo, April Riucd quarterly 

and Knt to all contributors and sutsjdribnrs; of $i jm a&d upwards. Edited by 
Prof, ff, F. Alb&igjit, Jnluis Hopkins Utilr** Baltimore, Md. Eurvpzan agrnt$ : 
J- C. Himmfich* Biichiinmllirng, Leipzig, C,t. 

The jubilee n uni tier mi tains, tike its predrcesaona, much of lively interest. The 
™* important ®ntributkm h n iraiialation and dbrawm of parts of the Ras Rhamni 
fp^ hy the Editor face Antiquity, v, 405-413)* Ihe aimpoijrbn h now dated on 
linguistic grounds to between ijoo and i S oo B.c. ini the tubh-ta ihemiidve* cannot on 
archaeological evidence lie liter than it bout 1400 B .c, 

.... A rMjimui,rin S2 expedition in Transjordan <I)ecti»it«r 1932) discovered near 
Kifwa ■ on the sides or a hfl/rf umblone bill . . . carved figure, of animals, mostly of 
thu ibex type. . , . An outline ••! five bole* bad l*cn punched in (lie rock, and then 
ttii- scnteur lui proceeded to duael out the imes of the animal, wotting from right to 
I el t in dMgonalluKa . . , A flint chisel was probably used J * *. There was no datable 
evidence, but tfm Editor imgg&tt comp*rh/ui with the frescoes of Tclciiat cl-Chassid 
*n the Jordan valley' which belong to the Neolithic of the second ball of the fourth 
rodleniuum flnZfrim, no. 48 pp. 10^,3) \ a(1 d with the similar few*** found by 
Or HcrxTeid m tbe Neolithic village near Ifescpoliii. We might add the instance from 
near Lake Gokcha fSevdi^) in Armenia (see Avtiquitv, yt, 480} where ibexes are 
a^> represented. From thu ilt seem# dear that, at J date provisionally feed at +S w to 
40« B.u the northern parts of Arab,:, and the adjacent uplands were roamed over by 
burner* who lived mainly upon the rbex and other game winch must then have abounded 
Mc,e. crijps we may jJm ~'- !) cuic them in ltansjotJan with the rich flint workshop 
sues so common ost of Amman. U *» dnubtfe* these hunter, who, acme of them. 

(fercaitt'in and Rnme^rcity to settle in the fertile crescent of the 
isikys of Maopatt roi*, fciam and Imfra, where they developed the wotW's earliest 
civilisation The Lfenge o| life from roaming to settlement must have been spread over 

*»* 

NAC^-KD-LUift: i^rt in. A provincial cemetery of the Pyramid Age. By 

Iw J OvS /C;^;v ,r r fV t>! Cai, f" Tnia ; Egyptier, ArJLtoJ, 

W, vi. Gr/*rf Wmdy /W. pp , 386, ^ phj!ti ^ ^ ^ 

Najp^d-Dcr tt attnued on the wet bank of the Nile „t3t Clroa *hm»t onproito 
Abydiw and ranlyuppo** the Third Dynasty , ite of Bit KluliAf? ’[„ tl ,. „£, u 

DyISfesiX foiflSTat^'pb^ d T ri t bed -*, h,CC f t T etoi “ 01 
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dot he has found in. ike form of inventories, tables and lists, together with a brief 
summary of the conclusions id which They lead. Nqga-fd-Dir corresponds ptecisdy to 
my definition; it is the fulfilment of the field-worker 1 * prayer, in it is everything wliich 
the Egyp'ion arduoofogist cun oak for ; it leaves m question of any kind in regard to the 
the unanswered, jiid its information is conveyed in a form which admits of ojrtiplete 
i-eritication and control at every ftep. Then: is all the more reason to be grateful for 
this inasmuch as the cemetery was by no means rich in striking or beautiful objects. In 
armparbriri with many nclief aiie* that hr has worked Naga«cd^Der must have surmcii to 
Dr Reisrief (father .t poor place; and it is in Finitely to bis credit that bo lias succeeded 
m making of it jzn jtmhacnlogical document of great importance- In his skilled hands it 
bcooipcg the instrument for tracing; the whole development of provincial uduloctunl 
art and industry during 3 most difficult and intricate perind of tiarttitioo, between the 
archaic and t he Ik Re r known h intone peritnls. Of the immense tndus try o f the excayato r, 
hJs alnifHii religious dp'oiion to the smallest mbiutiae of detail b and hi£ determination to 
whi every grain of information ihm cats be sifted from his mass of material every f^ce of 
this volume gives incci&mtevidence. Ht* methods in the field have never been excelled, 
and it h sufficient in siy lhal they are adequately interpreted by bis methods of publica¬ 
tion, Finally the infcTcnuo which he justified in drawing, wboh jr| d with 
moderation, from his metliodiol dlgstof the facta, art of real in®OT*t =md mark distinct 
progress in the building up of the grcji fa brie of Egyptian arctaiicofogy- 

Tfac essential cure of the book U to Ik found in pp, 193-J&4, which give die descrip¬ 
tive lint of the tombs arranged In numerical order. With an economy of space made possible 
bv his exact system of notation and deification p the author convey* In each within 
u few lines, a coinpleie account of the topo^riphy, burial efiatom md architecture "E 
e^rery tomb, m well as a description of every objccE found m it. No leas thou 435 
very neat and dear drawing, nfEeri containing a number of objects, are inserted ut thia 
purt of the text so appro printch as to make the readme very cosy and agreeable* A 
long series of aduririble plwtognplis of tomb and objects in the 50 fuJ-page purcs 
at the end of the volume completes ibis primary eipoaitton of the material. 

Prtffldmg ihr description of the tombs, though logically bssed upon u are tW 
Long chapters devoted to a discussion uf the types ol graven and buruls, die ohjeett 
found ajsd—in a ven r brief summary -she chronology mi history of the cemetery. 
These chapters are not litemry in form ; that is not ihdr inicnuon and could nut be. 
They contain a adtfetistic digest of the material in all its form* tnd combination so 
a™fd u_i *n anaw vt any questions that may he asked. Fhe author * nvm amebian*. 
In verv l*kf and succinct phraseology, ure give* aficr «eh ***** of ubidiiim. i W 

chapters certainly he T«d like a n-vel. bit I turn** «•*>"« 

own ,light dbpaMgenienr of thn« « a' cumhmui nnnshalling of figure* ; the admirable 
dintf of the amnEoildU ami tfec ™n*picuot» ctodlence •>» ihc prioting jcui^r ilicm 
perfeetlv to 5 tiflv. There is scarcely . o.hitrm ur . percent^ thathave l*m 
tafdy o'miltr.l, even 'though they may t;nt l«r ill needed ^ulttfteoualy .1 ever; 
rudnz* for will he rtud more than once oi twice by everyone who is 

attnlyirg this perh>d. And every field-archaentogjai■ his P ^>vin«, nay Really 

Dmfil by smdvLni; the sheer tcehiuqim of these BHihttb* 

for hi* meal inclusions Dr fcistier enriched Ins own material by a ailbt.nr, 
of the results nb,aired by oth^ or neighbouring or wntonp-rary y 

Aliydos Bit Kiwi lit. Mahasni, Hu ami Dendcrdi. When he \u> addvxl the rwult* 
of tW to his own work at Gisteh and in Nuba he is m a Portion m draw a 
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prtuy complete picture of the general evolution of custom .ind in Upper Egypt from 
the earliest times to the end of tlue Sixth Dynasty. 1 quot* in full j trry brief iummxry 
frof& i p. i 8 j which die genera! archaeologist may be gkd to transfer to hi* own notebooks* 
J he Anira of archaedogiinl group* which took their source in the Neolithic 
Cidture of the Early Fre-DyniisUt pcrwjd msj be conveniently distinguished a* follow# j— 
(itJ Early Frcdyimstic or Neolithic group, 

W Middle Predyimatic or Early Copper group, 

(0 ^ l1e fttdyidWlie gttHip ; practical test of meuiL 

id) Dyn P u to the reign fif King Zcr ; practical taae of mtlals : writing ; firat 
perinci of intensive manufacture of stone voxels ; beginning of sculpture (statuelies, 
figures and small relicfa) % united monarchy, 

(r) King Zcr to accession of khagekheinuwy ; culmination of the Early 
[huastic period } second period of sKmc vessels - continued development of bill 
arte and crafts, 

CO King twhastihcmuwY to access bo of SacJerui*' ■ third period - «t stone vessel* 
(period of degeneration} : beginning of whctl-iiiadc pottcrv ; fust period i>l" stone 
architecture ; temple^ of Zfrger at Step Pyramid. 

U 1 ) tiyn- tv V *Ktmd period of atone architecture (large limestone blocks and 
granite); the building of the royal pytimdi at Mcifflm '(f)* Dad tur F Gila And 
Ahu Roaah ; culmination of stalunty and relief, 

(A) Dyn v-vi; mijVHmshed royal family: third period of architecture 
(spread of tecbniol knowledge of qoxnpie and construjetion in stone); spread of 
scnlpturc in all its form* ; iiitroductbn of new corpus of stoat vessdli and new 
|> > Urj lorros ; end of the first union of Upper and l^owcr Egypt and the first 
perni o! cultural development* followed immediately by a complete breakdown 
of the administration and of the arts and cram V ' 

tir «» mrting steady pmgnss in pithlisliinc the r«u!u of hh immeatou* 

JJSi 3 £?*££ ><* «»- part 33 ytirs ; another .annrnnenmi is 

h , , n ® in the pres*. When hits Kieat primary Vfj|uine» Iwve nil 

L ~ S' 1 J ‘ rtc ' 1 - i- -there is no dnnht that the public would pve n very 

SklSSttEEP-**** hook * in which hc r« *> 

*** often P^P **. “ «jpf*eOf hinudl.& hi* 

'"^bSS M fiLIi 'L'fTn }£*$&* OF MERTHYfLMAWR. Sv JotlK 

SSL 1 k' If ViSS^ J T r°r "f W,,,,A “ 

Wales \ Tj 1t L i i iT j Kll, iQq, uf/A 2 maps* bo nth 

S TgSzJr* a ”“>' *«* 

JM ,1 *• ™~"“ r *“ •>«* I.. South Wales 

Z. tJSs ■“ tt "r j s»«>T 3 .» »dcuu« .ho 

ihotiy lose, fllriioat At it» bwwrtMn r ^™, 1 dlc 

thrnugh the death of Sir jSepb rir4dn^ f i e,li3hcd a,ld Presidtiit. 

,t,pi ' !r< " ,c T, “ 

(ntit^pch Ihmoxlioul ^ f 

Of CuuDottou, a™, utooh ugh, upon "fS 
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research is indeed necessary into the history of the county rhai ii it? gratifying to the 
social historbn kj know ihflt, coincident with the formation of this Society, there 
formed a cnmiuiitec to arrange for the pAhottbll of a History of Glamorgan. 

The hhtory of Glamorgan h she hijstQry of two cultures—une the native Welsh 
culture and the utftei jr exotic culture* iIilil of the feudal, and raoitoriaJ, system which 
Links if w illi the genera) history of she English Plain, U hilc i t iy true that The intrusion 
of this culture I™ metamorphosed much of the life of GLunorgan if would he incorrect 
to supple this it obliterated the native culture nr even encLm^rtd it scfhin s ty. 
FViliticnlly „ the intruder* ruined control but tI lc Welsh language and culture remained 
in strength In the Vale of Glamorgan down to recent times. The process, of estinctiyn 
beg-iin with the influx in the {comparatively recent) industrial period mid hi* heen cheeked 
To some degree by the resurgence of national sentiment in the post-war yt^ri. 

ThU intrusive culture in Glamorgan has fawn purtkutariy fortunate in its historian*. 
To a disdnguiahed List of names which includes (hose or Mathews* Clark, and de Gray 
Bird must now he added the names uf Mr HL Jf Randall and Dr William Rw* Tlic 
Introduction anti hotel to this volume show Mr Ran^IJi ut thb case< os a scholar of 
cu Et Li re and eminence in this particular held and no remarlts by the present reviewer 
will be necessary 10 prove that the editing of (his text h a remarkable achievement. Sole 
after note testifies to Mr Randall's. thortiugliness, 

Bii t there is nun tfier aspect to wBA I an i ennstrai n td to refer at »mc length Under 
the present scheme of things, the Record Sodety will do full justice to trie history oi she 
exotic cuhurc in Glamorgan, ad ibis volume proves admirably. Rut the same volume 
shows that the Soviet v Ilis no editor competent to dca I with tht history «f she niinve 
culture with the same'schokrly thoroughness, No Record Society—and mi History ol 
Cbmorean—can fulfil it* function and deal justly with history unless both cultures arc 
given their right and proper place. In the late Sir Joseph BradnW, Monn.imihshire 
had tit histodjn endowed with n knowledge of the history of both culture*. Ghunorgai 
has none. Is it ion much to Nope that die K^r.rd Sudcty will invite < n m its hditoxwl 
Board b scholar who can fill this gap T I mttke the same suggestion id the Hutvwy 

GiumMtan ivmnuttcc- , . 

oferou-c to some teeunuf in the present vohinie will jmtify ilirte statement. 

When the I jig Chined lor lisher h.is puhhahM in English {Anh. Uunh 19 * 8 , p. 3&9J 
a philological note nr the \h^t of MrtChyr M«wr the editor cl■«» the the 

ptace-n.Ln:c chiiiE Fish in's cxpLm.ii.iijJ), but in otner ^airr JP! 1, r jS- H =l /- F Jl ■ 
deputes fdJ* unei^rttiiiioii] to the philolopjats ’ as if the philology of Wtlih pk^tmn*. 
were particularly difficult. The iotorpreutton of l ■**«}$? *««"* 13 f L '‘“ ™ *« 
a paf£ and one must agree with Professor Gruffydd (7 Ltoor, xt. p* *9-' •JjJ ^ 
plifiation of the ptetZmt [p. 1(4) J* incorrect. The Cantelow 
CnuTvdd jv.lnti. out. ukc its name from Caiulktam any more thin thr toxniW ^ y 
too 3c its name from I Ion vi Is ion. The revere i» the rase : -to *» 4 11 * Jded 
to 4 personal name slrcadv ciiatnig. i » 

Tlit reference m Ptofeisor Gmilydd leacts me to reter to -J^'hcr jytnt which » 
toven «*it jtutice in the Notes. 1 'he text refer, to a «>pk of herohautes Jolm 
Garoafie p:iu md Mericke David rhymer ' .md ro the ^me to H.Liam E^et 

id Bewpe'r '. The editor supplies J u^t 11I note ooncemm^ Basset but wnoemii^ dto 
' htmlda ' lie verity : ' I cannot find any eKftsun reference to either of the t,y. 
hint® " inmtoruli^d Ln this piaaage *i ‘ Vetwnt« Prof«nj _OM| 

or Dafydd MorEutswg or indeed srot® of Glamor^ii Wckhroen who are t»w lnutg. 
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could let! him much itaut 11 Mtricke David 11 —for this b the famous Meorig Dafydd 
from Lkd*etM c&l lection of wliote wnrka in Ins. own baud will be found in ihcliinrovcr 
B5 M& i these were composed Iw^wccfi ijfe and 1595* (S*e G. J. Wiilhinu’a Job 
p. 109} L 

These arc not the only instances which amlid be adduced to prove the inadequate 
rmintern of the history of ilie native L'liltiirc^iind one cannot ewer-emph&sizc the facuhac 
on intinuitc acquaintance with the VVchh language and with Wtkh cultural history bt 
essential for the very important work involved in editing the Sorictv 1 publiciiiuns. 
The Society should ensure that in its remaining pubtications #udi criticisms ns are made 
here are rendered unpossible. 

The volume also includes interesting documents retelling m coalmining in the 
Lordship of Kilvey m important list of Papists in Monmouthshire in 1678, all 
edited by Dr Rees- lonwrani CL Ppat*- 


ARKT15KE FIELLERISTM7NGER I NORD NORGE. By Glto&m Gjbsmnc. 

Osh : H. Aschfbvug & Co. y 1933* 15 kr. 

Two distinct groups of prehistoric rodc-enpTivtngs have Jong been known to 
Scandinavia. The later of these seems in pan to date back well into the Emn m Age ; 
the other U iKiinwlut more undent WUk evidence has been adduced to prove that 
Ln time ?t annoi be older tlian the Neolithic period elsewhere—cxumptts of the drawings 
have been found carved on rocks stated by the geologists to have been Mow «ca level 
*1 «Y earlier dait—it has Jong been considered probable tliat culturally speaking it is 
to be aligned to the Arctic culture. The Arctic culture, in pan nr sny rote, seems 10 
have had its rout in the Mesolithic cultures which occupied the ecu them parts of 
Scandinavia until ousted by tlte various newcomer* wlu> fa mied there tlic Neolithic 
ciriliration. This tatter, however, seem* to liave \\&d but a limited distribution in the 
fsnisvlry. and elsewhere hi the hinterland the older cultures survived and con turned to 
ev.ilvc oti thdr Own. Jt u thought probable iJut it was folk hekmain E to thtse cultures 
who tnMlt ihfe earlier drawings. 

I he fuck"C!H|rariii^ belonging to this older scries have been found it a fiumbrf 
uf silw itUing tlw Xonve-bm waet nil oteariotiaUy, where the mountain barrier decliiua, 
" * «*** no™ m Sweden. The present volume dcife with 11 number of sites 

in Norway, far 10 ine north, [ wo scries of engraving are recognized, an e-.ulitr com¬ 
pos 111 ? only annuls, anti «hmvm B u more dr less rusitirajj&ik tedumrue of cxccuiiun, 
and a later where dpigm, and patients appear. ‘ITiese are thought to date to the Bronze 
Age, the former only belonging' truly Ld the Arctic culture. 

fhc volume is well got up. I litre U a short account given of the topography of 
the find*. foJlow&J by a bnef description of the methods used in maiinc the cirSiRS, 
“ d ® a,ndu f I<3n JW ail! , "ww ™ chmnobgy. etc. At the end of Uie volume 
there arc n» Jess Hum 5+ [uU page pbies^wme in half-mne-^Ilijatrstiint the rock- 
cripra vines under review. 

Anyme interested in such matter* will have, of course, to take full account of this 
work, which lain the tme teasts of the word a monograph on the subject. 

M. C. JBtIUlITT. 
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Allmgton, tfclgic settlement,. 33 

Amhleston, Roman fort, 5k 

American Sduxils of Prehistoric Research, 

357 . 372. J°S 

Amethyst beads, 440, 44* 

Distribution-map, 441 
An do co, coinage, 284,385 
Angrivarii tribe, 30 
Antcdrigus, 380, 288 
Anthropology, science of, 5-7 
Antler pick {ittfuj,), 168, t*9 
Apahida jewels, 447 
Apoinea, excavations, 101 
Archaeology as a science, 5-20 
New r icchnhjiic {iilus-}. 4 *&" 7 [ 


Archaeology, continued :— 

Organisation, &-15 
Amicides, oetnkon (fl6o.) t 266 
Arne (Dorset}, Roman kiln, 482 
Arpacbiyah, excavations, 353, 356 
Prehistoric settlement, 98 
Arthur (king), 453 . 4*3 
Artifacts, Kim da Sea, 43-4 
Askahad, excavations. 130 
Assyria, Lists of kings, 356 
Athens, Academy of Plato, 35S 
Disco veries (iltus.), 261-7 
Athlit, mousterian deposits, too 
At rebates, coinage {Shit.), 270-6 

Augustine, 4*3 . 

Augustus (Emperor), binudenary. 339-41 
Axes:— 

Basalt, Grinns* Graves 17*1 > 7 * 

Battle ( 337-9 
Brona, El Matinar, sot 
Flint, Betteshanger, 90 
Aylesford, Belgic settlement, 33 
Brooch (fltar.), 4 &, +J 1 
Burial-unis found, 31 

Ajaniaii civilisation, Kenya (fl/uf.}, 153-63 

Ball in toy (Antrim), caves, 485 
Barber’s tools, 330 
Barley, prehistoric, 354 
Barrow-circles, Beckham pton, 290 
Barrow Hill (Oxnn.), 393 
Barrows:— 

Caebetia, 130 rt , . . 

Hanging Crimaton (York*.), *74 
Maykop, Caucasia, 19 s . 

Tongercnschc, Holland. 470, + 7 * 

West Kennet, 175 
Whitchurch (Hants.), 296 
Bash, Bdgfc dty, ai 
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Battloatca, Trov (d/ltf.h JJM 

Beakcr-culiure, Holland, 506-8 
Beakers. difl^iBuLion-fiLip r 143 
Ifbnj (Hants.). 485 
Bedrimmptan, barrow rirtles* 196 
tlelgic boundary dyke. St. Altana (iftux)* 
ii- 7 i 3 2 

Cities <rf Britain (//for.), at—35 
Fortified Sites* dsifributimwiiap. 34 
Occupation of Britain, h 31-35 
Oppidiun, Wbcalh;iiiip*tead (i'j 7 h*.) f 25-30 
PedcstuUum culture* 3 1 
Pottery, 305 

Settlement, bibliography, it 
Bdlnvaci, roin age (uivi.) k 269-70 
Beni MguilJ tribe p camp (if/jnJ, 345 
Beni Sabmy, excavations. 501-2 
Bertram, Ciurle*. his edition of 1 Richard 
of Cirencester 1 (tflus>} r 49—60. 222“6 

Beth-Pclct, 106—7 

Bilberry Wood, Eklgic settlement, 33 
Bigbury, excavations. 483, 484 
Bishop, C, W.; Neolithic age in Northern 
China (t/Air j,. 389-404 
Boats at Trebizoml (tfctf.), 345-7 
iWig, 468 

Row-drill, use in China t 39H 
Bowl, bronze, Garadsby, 69 
Bowls, Coptic, 440. 44Jt, 444 
Diatribuliors-ma^ , 44? 

HKidney, Joseph (Sir), 511 
Bridteiirth soils, 300, 301 
Brigantes. coinage {ilhmX 275-6 
Brighton ind Hove Arebteo logic*! Club, 
4S3 

Britain, Bdjiic dries [ilia:). 21-35 
Coinage {illut), 269-S9 
Prchitto He, +87 
Rum an enem), 487 
Britton, John, 223-5 

Brocas. Ol-WPS; New battle of Gergovja 
(j'tfnr J, 21 $-9 
Bmrire Age, China, 404 

Circles, Oxfordshire (i iV/uj.), 293 
Implements Committee, 4S4 
Northern England, 494-5 
Tweeters 18, 29 

Brooches (i 7 /ttr,), 429-52 


Brooches, continued :— 

Distribution-map, 443 
Abingdon, 43 X, 439 
Ajfleafc rd 430, 431 

Bifrona, 433 
CastcUani, 450 
Chart turn Downs, 433 
Dover {illut.), 430. 436, 445 
Ftvcrshwn (i 7 hu_), 430, 432, 43 s,''445, 

449 . + 5 ° 

GutsO, 433 

Kington (flaw,), 433. 438 
Sarre 430, 433, 438 

Wlicathampsietd {illut), 28, 29 
Wickham {illut.), 433 
Winghatn, 433 
Wintersoioor, 429 
WittULmgea, 448 

BittKiRf (G. C,); Distribution of Gtubsh 
anil British coins in Britain (tffa.), 
268-89 

Brurte (king), furt of, 453 
t! rushes, Balearic: lsl« filha.), 90 
Burial at Altai, 490 
Chambers, 355 

North Caucasia (ifluti), 190-202 
Ums, Aylesfond, at 

Buhkitt, M. C,; Caves of South Africa, 
220-1 

Burnham (Essex), 33 
Byzantine art, act-4 
Civilization, 334-5 


sjflnc me wusiuujo, 453 
Caehetin, barrow, 230 
Wooden dreJe, too 
Cast Jeon, excavation*, 99 
Cairns, South Africa, 163-4 
CaistDr-by-Nnn,vich, glass oven, 4:3 
Callow Hill (Q*fm.)„ 

Cxixa, Gitexj ; Qjtia in else tight of recent 

discoveries {illut.), 405-9 

1 1 pi s. ™ 

Greenfield Common 2t&— i 

’ talemipied dxtdi ", 344-5 
Uliitel^wk, 98. 172, t74h 
VVillbujy, 353 
Cappadndati lexis, 490 
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Cardiff, Roman, fbn, 57 
Carrinctont, 1 L c.: 'The andsii Italian 
town-house (tf/wL)* 133 -53 
Cartigmandua, ouinage. a&g 
Ca^ivclIauiiUA, 33 
Coinage (iV/w..), 278* 280 
C^SON, Stanley ; GsrtJc-ix*s from Troy 
(Mil.), 337-9 , 

Bay of Elcy thme (mop), 34 1 "4 
Greek terthinciii in Thrace (rt/uj,), 324-8 
Caator K Roman road {Ulus.}, 292-3 
Catacombs, drawing* Lb, 102 
Catguokjph T place-name* 479-^0 
Caucasia (North),. dobniaa 190-202 

Cauldron p hanging (169 
Cave? 

Ball in toy (Antrim), 4S5 

Gop ,355 
Largaunny, 355 
South Africa, 236-1 
Celtic ornament 85-9 

Celts, Lint* in China, 396-7 
Cemeteries:— 

Bifmns, 443 
Chesset Down, 442 
Gillen, 442 
Hcrsduji. 451 
1 Inwlefts, 442 
Kingston (Kent), 442 
Naga-ed-Dcr, joS-tO 
Nail Bourne, 442 
Sane, 442 
Sibcrtewutd, 451 
Tell el-Ghassul, 472 
Chalice, Aniigh, 503—4 
Chalk cups (I'f/u.t,), 173-3, t7& 

Pits (illut.), 90-r, 93 
Charlhury, earthwork, 296 
Chtnisd tribe, 30 
Chichester, 35 
Walls, 99 

Childs, V. Gordon ; la Prehistory prac¬ 
tical ? 410-18 
Ciiilderic, burial, 448 
Jewels of, 447, 448 
China, cultivation of crop a, 394~6 
Neolithic age {illut *), 389-404 
Pottery (Him,), 398-400, 402-4 


Christ, portrait of, 103 
ChThnrtinn mite, 82-3 
Circles, Bronze Age 293 

Stanton Htreoiirt [iUusi), 294 
Cirencester, Richard of, his Ik Situ firitjn- 
niae, 49-60 

Cisshury, chalk cup (tf/ru.), 17a, 173 
Pottery (illtu.}, 172, 174 
Cists, 202 
Caucasia, 193 

Clark, Grasave, ait d Stuart Piggott ; 
Age of die British Bint mines (itfur.), 
166-83 

Cloisonne jewellery, 429 ff 
Clovis, 448 

Clowe-, G, 3. L.; Boats at Trchimnd. 
(Mut.), 345-^7 

Coal, Roman Britain, 89-90 
Coin* ;— 

Athens, 265 

Gaulish and British, in Britain (tf/vr.), 
368-89 

Greek, 359-^0 

Hoard, St. Alban's (illut.), 22-3 
Turkish, 130 

Hoards, distribution-maps, 270 ff 
Sites, 269 ff 
Syracuse, 497-S 

Co I cheater, Ifclgic dty, 33, 34. 33 
Excavations (illut.). 477-9 
Cole, Hubert, 225 

Culmnha, 453. 454 - 45 $. 4*0■ 4 * 3 -+ 6 5 e 
Co mini us, coinage (Ulus.), 279, 380, 283 
Coppersmith in g (illut.), 70 
Corinth, 255, 495-6 
Cowries, 433, +4° 

Crawford, 0. G, S„ 27 

Brushes, Balearic kies (Him.), 90 
CatguoVsph, 479-80 
English hil!-tup town (iUus.), 347-50 
lorui {ttlui.), 453-67 
New technique (illut.), 4^8—71 
Recent air discoveries (iiltu.), 296^) 

The * interrupted ditch *, 344-5 
ThunorV pit (i/far,). 92-4 
Cron da If hoard, 438 
Crouk, pagan carving on (illut.), 81-4 
Crop-aite* .(&».), 292,294, 295 
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Cray Hill, Roman fort, 237-8 
Culls, Oithnukn, B2-3 
in Pitucts, 81-4 
Culture, diffusion, 1S-20 
Kuban. 3oo-2 
Mycenaean, 239-41 
Cuneiform (ablets, FersepoJis, 219 
CuNStNCTON, M, E.; Mineral coal in 
Roman Britain, 89-90 
Cunnbdint, coinage (i.'hm), 285, 286, 2S8, 
nBty 

Currency bare (tfAuJ, 61-72, 310-15 
Curwen, E. Cecil, 357 

Archaeology by moonlight (tWur,) t 476 
Cutbbert (Saint), 0053,438, 447,43a 

Damgbin (Persia), finds at, 10a 
Darius, pubce of, 2(8-9 
Davis, B. F.; Roman road, Lc*vr? (o 
London (wop), 350-2 
Dtadman's Burial (Oxon.), 293 
Dene-holes. 'nianet, 93, 94 
D^eiel-Riinbury unis. 4S8 
Devil's Colts, 294 
Diffusion of cultures, iS-so 
Distribution-maps, value of 332 
Beakers, in Kent, 443 
Betgic fortified sites, 34 
Brooches, Kent, 443 
Cultivated plants, 77 
Dolmens, North Caucasia, 191 
Flint mines, (67 

Gaulish anil British coins, 270 1 ! 
Jewellery, Kent, 441, 443 
Pottery, Northern China. 391 
Dobson* D, t 1 .; Celts in the Middle Ages 
{fflui,), $5-9 

Dohuni, coinage (iQftii.), 2S&-! 

Dogs, tee Keesuond 

Dolmens, North Caucasia (if/tu,), 190-20! 

Trsosjordan iiilui.), 471-3 
Dumps it'2* queen of Mercia, 93 
Drew. C, 1 ),’, Palstaves from Devilish 
{iUm,), 321 
Duiirt family, 457 

Diibnovelljunui. coinage tUlut.), 283, 2 86, 
288 

Dunning, G. C., 9 & 


Dura, Frescoes, 335 
Dyke, Nandi (Kenya), j6i 
D ykes, net St, AI-iians 
D nrgoy, 216, 388 

Earthworks :— 

Chorlbury fOscui.), 296 
Kenya (I itftu.), 358^-9 
St. Albans, 22-5 
Wansdyke, 295-6 
WBefl thnin ji -It-Jii, 2 j-30 
Easton Down* chalk pits, 1S0, tSi, 1S2 
Mines, 1S2 

Enstry, escutcheon, 443 
, Editorial notes, t. 139, 357, 385 
Elctitlierae, bay of (Mup), 341-4 
Ellis, R ([,; Fagan survival in Phocis 
{Mat.}, 81-4 

Etmluun, Tltoiruts of, map of Thanel 
(liTor.}, 92, 93 

Embschtal, lake deposit* 44 
Epslicnis. coinage (tittii.), 285, 386, 389 
I Eppillus, coinage ( iilut .), 280, 282, 283, 388 
Ennui bert, 93 
Ereeh, excavations, 504-5 
Erinyes, snake-god, S4 
Ether research studentship, 95-6 
E&hniwna, 357 
I Eskimo culture, 4SS 
Etholbcrt, g.g.-son of Erhelbert. 93 
Elbe I red, g^.-son. of Ethdbert, 93 
Ethiopia, excavations, 493 
Evans. Arthur (£tr), 41 
Excavations :— 

Prehistoric sites, 124-6 
Publication of results, 10-11, 14-15 
Alishnr, 502-3 
Apamea, tor 

Athens (iitut,), 261-7 
Beni Haimia, 501-2 
Bigfcury, 483* 484 
Caerleoti, 99 
Colchester (iffllu1.1,477-0 
Ddr-cl-Mcdiitet, 100 
Ereeh. 504-5 
Ethiopia, 490 
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Excavation?* eantinuri :— 

Coward Hill, co. Dawn, 12: 

Haifa province, 490 
Has HUytifc, 490 
I foul>urv Fort, 130 
Ithaca, 102 
Jartshof, 484 
Khonabad, 156-7 
Menu Hill, 483,+84 

Mount Farm,near fX>rchc5icr(0Ktm4 ! > t > 
Naga-ed-DSr, 508-10 
Old Gan, 356 
Old Kdg. tor. 357 
Pen Dinas, 483 
Snlmnnabury, 483, 484 
Tell Ajmai, 485 
Tell En-Naabch, 496-7 
Tin,tap'd. 483 
Troy , 489 
Wi Murry, 483, 4B4 
Expedition?:— 

Abvdos, too 
Caebclin, too 

f rertrudr Bell Memorial, 98 
Iraq, 356 

Libyan Desert, 99 
Persia, 102 
Tel*el-Am»ma, too 
Eyre, Simon, 481 

Faun, sculptured (if/iu.}. 563-4 
Fatesett, Bryan,450 

Favershani brooch (illus.), 430, 43 1 * +3®' 
++?■ 449.4S» 

Coptic bowl, 442 
Fertility-charm, Pliotis, 81-4 
Cult, China, 40 1 
Tell Aintar, 485 
Ffridd Fnldwyn, hill-fort, 129 
Fielo. H.; Steatite vs*M, Eisli (illuf.), 84-5 
Flint flake, Grand Fresrigny, 166 
Aline? (iltusX 166 -S 3 

Evidence for dal in rSi 

Riot, from Holland 47 =. + 7 * 

Forest Gate jewel, 445,449 
Forgeries, literary, 49-60 
Fox, Cyril, 35,397 s , 

Note on Loam “terrains, 473*3 


Frankfurt 01 ,), 356, 357. 486 
Frauds, archaeological, 491-3 
I-’nsscoea. Dura, 355-6 
Frieze at Peraepolis (rflkt,), *19 

Ce, cult of, Delplu, 8a 
Gefgovia, 388 
Battle of, 216-8 
Glass, ancient (Ulus.), 419-28 
Blowing, 431-4 
Colourless, 425 
First dated, 430 
Lot>ed + + 4 J> 114 

Methods of making, 421-2, 4 * 4-7 
Ovens, 422 
Roman , 422-7 
Glastonbury Abbey, 904 
Gnostic gem, Athens. 265-6 
Goddess of Earth, 401 
Godwin, It. uwfM. E.; British Maglemose 
hatpin sites, 36-48 
Golden (Cornwall), 480 
Goodwin, John. 220 
Gop, cave, 355 

Go union pattern, 43 8 - 439 - 447 - 44 «. 449 
Coward Hill cairn, 222 
Grave-finds, near PhiUppopt-lia, 485 
Greece, coinage, 359-60 
Culture, 239-41 

Greenfield Common camp (r//«.), 290-1 
Grimes Graves, chalk cup (iUut), 178 
Finds (illus.), 170-3 
Flint mines. 177-82 
ftttiery (ilht.), 175. > 7 8 - T 79 

Guilloche (illus.), 184-9 

Hadrian, statue (illus.), 263 
Haifa province, excavnutmu, 490 
Hall, Charles, 221 
Hallstatt 5word 64 

Hammers, mining («*».), 16B. 169 
HauMM, D. B ; Ancient Glass (tiling 
419-28 

Harpoon sites, 36-48, 352 
Harrow Hill (Susses), hut-aite, 357 
Has Hiiyuk, esco various, 490 
Hotelier, Henry', 53 - 60 
Haverfidd, F„ 58. 59, 223. *95 
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HiLwkcs, C F< C, t 3 S 
Heiribtiry Fort* 330 
Hca^ifitbury B «d f £i, 35 
Hercyna, river-nymph» §1 
Hemies, snake-god, 83 
Hcrrfdd, Professor P *hj 
H oift, Richard Colt ($jr). 53 
Hoes, China 394 

Holland, beaker^dtiirc. 506-8 
Homnlb T neolithic Ibrt f 229 
Horizontal section method, 468-71 
Horn dance, 203-^ 

Horatea, harpwn-sitc, 43 
Horsfieuj, George, 358 

Dolmen-field in TmnijordAn 
47^3 

Iluuse, undent Italian (flAr;.,), 133-5* 
Devdnpmcrit in Oa:U t 406-7 
(I LLiir n E. Wtnbium 1 Currency hare and 
watcr-doeka (r//uj j t 61-72. 213-5 
ITurmin remains, Largalmny, 355 
Hl'NTINCFtQKD, G, W. B + ; Asunian riviiiza- 
lion of Kenya (Ufa.t.) 9 153-65 
Hum tribe. Asia Minor, ldo t 
Hut-cirdoi, Kenya {illtiij, 155—7 
Site* near Worthing, 357 
Village*, Cornwall, m 
Mate, Gergovk 218-9 

Ice-age, tnuinmulian raftrtfau, Buxton, 99 
Icoii, aiinage (iZZtu,), 287-9 
Ifbrd (Hxntii.), beakcre, 4S5 
Inscription, Palmyra, 384 
4 Interrupted ditch * H 344-5 
Ion* [iflusX 453-67 
Bibliography, 466-7 
Flflee-rmnic, 464-5 

Iraq, British School of Ardiawbgy, 353-4, 

356 

Ireland, atclucologicil survey, 354 
Iron, Tell Asmur, 358 
Ust in China, 404 
Iran uge oppitfe. 490 
Italian town-house (ifltti.), 133-53, 4*6-9 
Iter SI of Ourles Bertram, jft-9 
Ithaca, excavations, 102 

Jarlsbof, excavations, 484 


Jawbone, Moulin Quignon, 491 
jewellery. ditintuition-maps (Kent), 441, 
4+3 

Kent (iiJiti.), 429-52 
Jhuai method of planting. 394, 395 
jtmsh intluenct on jewellery, 433 ff 

Kansu, prehistoric culture, 402-3 
Kttahond, pedigree (Mu i.)„ 96-7 
Kendrick, T. D.; Polychrome jewellery 
in Kent (Mut.), 429-52 
Rent, polychrome jewellery (Ulus.), 429-52 
Prehistoric pits fry/m.), 90-1 
Kentigcro, 453 

Kenya, Aamiim civilLotion [ilius,), jei-bs 

Kettles, bronze, 69 

Kfurga oasts, 488 

Khatti, tribe, 200 

Khorubad, excavations. 336-7 

Ribs, Colchester (tf/af.j, 478 

Rilwa, 358 

Knife, irnn (Utui.), 28, 29 
Knights Hospital lets, 373 
Kuban culture, 200—2 
Ron da Sea, artifacts. 43-4 

Lamps found at Athens, 265 
Language, theory of, 

La Tine sword [illtu,). 64 

Leeds, li.T„ 439 

Leman, Thomas. 53 

Leman and Owcr tanks, harpoon-site, 42-3 
Limon anils, 299, 300, 474 
Lind a, 379 

Lindqvtst. Stine. 437, 448 
IJSiTOK (D. W.). \Vot)UDBH>CI (S. \V.) 
j^ant-terrains, 297-310.473-5 
Loess, China, 389 
France, 474' 

Soil*, 299, 300 

London, Lutlmhall market, 481 
Loom-weight (ilhu\ 28, 29 

McLean, Hector, 457 
-Madden. Frederick"(Arrj, 223, 224 
Maidemose harpoon-*U«, 36-48, 352 
Maps ;■— 

Eleuthcme hav, 343 
bna, 455 
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Maps, continual :— 

Kenya, 154 
Meiiccr, 313 

Head (junk). Kenya, t6o 

Rom 1111 Empire, 1-3 

Roman road, IjCv.cs in London, 350-2 

St. Albans and Wheathampsread, 2; 

Sites of Gorge via, 217 
Soil types, 301 

Thanet (Tliomaa of Elmhain'a), p. 88, 
plait vn 

Stt alto Distribution-maps 
Marford, 23 
Maya art, 102 

Mayer, Joseph, 223, 224, 225 
Maykop harrow, Caucasia, 198, 199 
Mayor, J, E. B., 50, 54, 59, 6o, 223, 225 
Maze-symbolism, 94-5 
Megaliths, sjo 
Meon Hill, 483, 484 
Merthyr Mawr, Glamorgan, 510-2 
Mosulithic Age, 243-3 
Sites, 229 
Metals, 3*1—3 
Mexico, 311-23 
Millet, 395, 396 
Milpa planting, 394-5 
Mi in ram river, 31, 32 
Mints, Hint (r 7 /tti.), 166-83 
Mining, 361-3 
Instruments (illas.), 168, 169 
Mira fin i tribe, 200. 20 a 
MntffidiJ.L,; Ancient Mexico (wflp), 
311-13 

Monasteries, rampart surrounding Celtic, 
460—1 

Montclius, Oskar, 17 
Moodjng, 63-4 
Morinj, coinage, 272 

Mount Farm (Oxon.), prehistoric settle¬ 
ment, 486 

Mulls tenon deposits, At Mil, 100 
Moral paintings, Dora, 355-6 
Museums, suTargHneninf collections, tl -)3 
Muslim architecture, 246-S 
Mycenaean culture, 239--4 1 

Naga-ed-Der, 508 -jo 


Nail-Coin, Charles (Sir), 27 
Names, personal, 229 

Muafmi, G. C. H,; Prehistoric pits, 

Kent {Him.), 90-1 

Neolithic age. Northern China Ulfut.), 
389-404 

People, metal character* 355 
Pit-dwelling, 357 

Pottery, China (riftw.}, jpa^+w, 402-4 
Ninian, 453 

North lie Id farm (Berks.), crop-marLs {itius. t. 
295 

Norway, rock-engravings, 512 
Norwich 1 Wood hen ge ', 257-8 
Ntms an® News. 81, 216, 337, 468 
Nubia, quarry-sites, 130 
Nynn, Roman pavement. 100 

OiTa’s dyke, 25 
Oil mills, 249-50 
Old Gaza, excavations. 356 
Old Keif!, excavations, 101,357 
Old Kilpatrick* Roman fort, 237-S 
Ornament (tf/u*.), 184—9 
Celtic (Httu.}, 85-q 
Ostia, discoveries \illut.}. 405-9 
Town-houses (rV/wr.), 133-4, l 4 *t - 5 J 
Qatrakon of Aristcidcs (fVKr.), a66 
Oxford University Archaeological Society, 
486 

Pagan survival in Fhoria (fjVkrJ, 81-4 
Palaeolithic period, 230 
Cultures, 489 
Palaen pathology , 242-2 
Palstaves from Devilish {Him.), 221 
Papyri, Manichcan, +68 
Passage-graves, 302 
Paul (Saint}, drawing of, 102 
Peh Me'giants, California. 129 
Pen Dinas, excavations, 483 
Pendant, Bacton, 438 
Canterbury museum, 445. 449 
Ixworth, 438 
Will nil, 438 

Petyepolis, palace of Darius (illut,), 219-20 
Pottery, 364-5 
Sculptures, 10a 

Peterborough ware (rV/ur.J, 175, 177, 1S2 
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Petrie, Flinders 17, 356 

PhiEppopolis, grave-finds, 483 
Phillips. €; W-; Leadcnhidl and Raman 
Louden, 480-1 
Phenols, pagan survival. Si-4 
Photography, moonlight 476 

Reproduction of photograph, 95 
PltKXlTT, Srt-ART. CMRK rCFLUTAME) 

Pit-dwelling*. China (tflkr.), 392-4 
near Worthing, 357 
Pitft h prehistoric (rtfur.), 90-1 
Plans :— 

Beech Bottom dyke, a$ {fig. 4) 

Camp, Greenfield Common, 299 

Houses at Ostia. 145 

Hou$o at Pompeii, 134, 135, r45 

Oppidum, Wbathamp^u-nd, 26 ( figs. 3—4} 

Settlement in Thrace, 325 

Stow on the Wold. 348 

VeruLtmiuirii zz 

Plants, origin of cultivated, 73-So 
Phtu, Academy ofi 3 58 
Pollen-content, analysis. jf> 

Pompeii 1 town-ha uses (iOm 133-52 
P^t-hftlb, 130. 344. 357. 469 
Pottery!— 

Athena* 264 

Qiucaflia 196, 197 

China (tfArj.), 398-4001 402-4 

Cisabtiry (itiiu,), 172, 174 
Egyptian, drawings of, id 
Enech h 504.-5 

Grimes Graves UUm.'u 175, 176, = 78, syn 

HaHimt, Old Kdg, mi 

Mount Farm (Oson r )i 4^> 

frrsepoii*, 364-5 

Stamps. 47R, 479 

West Rennet* 175 

Whrathsmpstcad ( Him .). 29 

Whilchawk catnp, 174 

WQUuiry camp. 353 

Windmill Hill RYAtf.), 172. 174. 175, tgi 
Prehistoric ardiaeidogy, frauds, 491-3 
Ardiuubgy, Wakt, 239 
ftnmdary-dykea. St. Albans, 22-7 
Britain, 1931 -33, 4S7 
Mounds, Persia, 130 
Pits {mHmX 90-1 


Prehistoric, continued ;— 

Research, 124-6 

Settlement. Mount Farm (Ofeott*)* 486 
Prehistory, 410-8 

Quarry-Biles. Nubian deserts. 130 
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